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CHAPTEk YllU 

Members of the University in the beginning of the year, 
1700 — Mode of supplying vacant Professorships — 
Puitation of the College— Profmor of Church 
History — Principal Carstares — Laws of the College 
— Plan for the Education of English Dissenters at 
Edinburgh-^Professarship of Law of Nature an4 
Nations. 

At the commencement of the cighteenth century, the 
Senatus Academicus of the university of Edinburgh 
consisted of the following persons : Dr Gilbert Rule^ 
principal ; George Campbell, professor of divinity ; 
Alexander Rule, professor of Hebrew ; Andrew Mas- 
sie, William Law, John Row, William Scott, profe^^ 
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sors of philosophy ; Laurence Dundas^ humanity; 
James Gregory, mathematics ; and James Sutherland, 
botany, Robert Henderson was secretary and libra- 
rian ; and Sir Patrick Johnstone, the Lord Provost, 
claimed, as his successor still does, the right of being 
chancellor and rector. George Mitchell was college 
bailie, who may be considered as vice-chancellor, 
because the duties of that office were assigned to 
him. 

In 1693, each of the four universities received a 
gift from King William of three hundred pounds 
per annum out of the bishops rents. Those who 
were disaffected to the government had been excluded 
at the revolution from the universities. This dona- 
tion, therefore, was a politic measure; and afforded 
a substantial proof of William's good will towards 
them, and his desire to retain them in his service. 
It required, however, a good deal of solicitation be- 
fore the business was finally afranged ; and the 
universities found it necessary to employ one of 
their own nun) her to negociate the affair in London. 
Principal Duplop of Glasgow was unanimously se- 
lected by them for this purpose, as one who, both 
by his zeal for the cause, known abilities, and 
weight of character, was likely to promote its pro- 
g^ss. He had incurred a very considerable expence 
by the journey, and getting the grant passed through 
the proper public offices in London ; but, upon his 
return to Scotland, after having spent much time, 
and being put to a great deal of trouble, he &und 
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i some difficulty in being reimbursed. The claim 
which he presented was esteemed to be too high; 
and several of the universities were not disposed to 
comply With his demands. In the meantime, before 
this matter was adjusted, the principal died ; but his 
son repeated the demand; which occasioned the 
patrons to adopt the following resolution^ upon 12th 
June 1700. " The Council taking to their consider- 
ation, that the deceased Mr William Dunlop, princi* 
pal of the college of Glasgow, was at considerable 
pains and expenees in procuring from his Majesty 
the gift of twelve hundred pounds sterling yearly, 
out of the bishops rents, to the use of the four uni* 
versities of this kingdom, the sum of three hundred 
pounds sterling was, by the $aid gift, granted to the 
university of this city; and that the said Mr William 
Dunlop did, while in life, and now Mr Alexander 
Dunlop, his son, does claim a certain sum of money 
from the good town, as their part of the expenees 
depurst by the said defunct in obtaining the said gift ; 

I the Council grant him one hundred pounds ster- 
ling.- 

In the course of a few months, Mr John Row, one 
of the professors of philosophy, died. The patron^ 
formed the resolution of supplying the vacancy with 
a person fully qualifiied ; and that, in order to secure 
this, it should be settled by a comparative trial. The 
Planner of proceeding, in such cases, is not generally 

I • Coonc. Regist vol. xxxvi p. 552. 

1 ' AS 
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known ; and as it is intimately connected with the 
history of the university, and as, on this occasion, the 
different steps jire detailed at much greater length 
than those of any other which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining, I have introduced th^ narrative 
in this place, as it cannot fail to be esteemed as 
curious by the reader. 

" Edinburgh, 7th October 1700- 
"The Council, considering that there is a vacancy 
of a profession of philosophy in the college of this 
burgh, through the decease of Mr John Row, late 
professor of philosophy there ; and the Council being 
resolved to have the said office filled up with a well 
qualified person for teaching of philosophy : There- 
fore, they appoint a public dispute to be made in the 
s^id college for the said office. In order whereunto, 
they ordain programs, in the ordinary form, to be 
affixed upon the college, public places, and ^venues 
of this city, and other colleges and universities of this 
kingdom, inviting all qualified persons to can^e and 
list themselves against the 12th of November next, 
in order to dispute for the said office ; and recom-^ 
mend to Bailie Rule and Bailie Ferguson to caqse 
draw the said program, and dispatch the same with 
ajl possible diligence. 

Q. F. Fq ; S. 

Senatus Edinensis Academiae parens et auctor hoc 
programmate monitos vult, plulosophiae et literarum 
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Graecanim studiosos^ professoris philosophiae Cathe- 
dram in Academia sua nunc vacuam, dignissimo cuh 
que, et hisce literis iristructissimo, ingenii et erudi* 
tionis praemium patere, 

" Quapropter quisquis enidiendae juventutis Acade- 
micae provinciam hajiid aspernatur, hunc, proboriim 
testimonio ornatum adesse jubet pridie idus IXbris, 
ut auditorio superiore nomen apud judices profiteatur, 
simulque de themate praescribendo audiat ; Certus 
nihil cujusquani gratia? aut far.toribus tribuendunii 
nec nisi virlutis et meriti in ferendis sufFragiis ra- 
tionem habendam. 

" 1 2th November 1700. 
" The which day, compeared, upon the invitation 
of the program for a dispute for the vacancy of Mr 
John Row, late regent, his office, the persons follow* 
ing, and listed themselves for the said dispute. Mr 
William Hog, son to the deceased William Hog^ 
merchant burgess of Edinburgh, and produced tes- 
tificates of his behaviour and qualifications. Mr 
Charles Erskine, brother-german to the laird of Aloa, 
and produced testificates of his behaviour and quali- 
fications. Kenneth Campbell, servant to the Earl of 
Argyle, and John Beaton, servant to the laird of 
Culloden, junior, who produced no testificates. There- 
after the council allowed Mr Campbell and Mr 
Beaton to give in the testificates against Friday next, 
at twelve of the clock, with certification, not to be 
allowed to dispute, if they fail ; and, because the 
counsel have good reason to suspect that other per* 
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sons will yet list theoiselves, therefovei they allo\r 
any persons to list themselves, and give in their 
testific^tes, betwixt and the said diet ; And appoint 
Bailie Clark, Dr Gilbert Rule, principal, Mr William 
Crichton, convener, as a committee to examine these' 
testificates. 

" The candidates having drawn lots for the subject 
matter of their dispute, the lots fell as followsi viz. 
No* 5, De MoiUf to Mr John Beaton. No. 6, De 
Prifna Mof*alitatis Regula, to Mr William Hog. No. 
8, De Materia DivisibilitatCf to Mr Charles Erskine* 
No. 9, J)e Brutorum PerceptianCf to Mr Kenneth 
Campbell. Thereafter the candidates were enjoined 
to be ready to make ^ short exposit upon an ode of 
Pindar, prescribed by the principal, against this day 
eight days, for a tryal of their knowledge in the 
Gi-eek ; and the council appointed Thursday there^ 
after for the public dispute." 

The public disputation was held in the college^ 
in presence of the principal and all' the professors^ 
and five of the ministers of Edinburgh. No remarks 
are made respepting the comparative qualifications of 
the candidates* But undoubtedly a difference of 
ppiniop had existed among the judges, because no 
election took place until the subsequent February* 
Upon the 28th of that month, " Mr Charles Erskine,' 
who was elected a regent of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, on the 26th, compearing, accept- 
ing his office^ made faith dt Jideli administratione, 
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and took the oath of allegiance, and signed the fe^mCi 
with the assurance ; and the council appoints hiin ta 
take up the bajan class, and teach the same, for thisf 
year, a month after the ordinary time of the rising 
of that class.''* 

It is well known that public disputations had be* 
come very common from the first introduction of the! 
school philosophy ; and, in a short time, a faculty for 
disputation was considered as the great criterion, by" 
which a man's talents, and his proficiency in know- 
ledge, were to be ascertained. A form similar to this 
is still retained in many universities. The publicity 
which was given to the program, marks peculiarly 
the custom of the times. It was not only to be af- 
fixed upon the college, but also upon the public 
places and avenues of the city, and other colleges 
and universities of the kingdom. These were the 
only methods by which it could be made public* 
The Edinburgh Gazette was the only newspaper 
which was published in Edinburgh at this time, and 
that but twice in the week, upon Monday and 
Thursday, and was contained in a single leaf of 
small paper. There is not the least intimation given 
in this new8paper that a regent was then wanted in 
the university of Edinburgh ; which clearly ascer- 
tains that its circulation was very confined. But 
the program also shews the general good under* 

* Counc. RegUl. voLxxxvi. p. 66i»674,&c.— A more particular 
account shall be given of Mr Erskine in the sequel, who, in.process 
of time, was advanced to the high office of Lord Justice-Clerk. 
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standing that prevailed among the universities of* 
Scotknd; and it ought not to be omitted, tliat the 
patrons of the university manifested their disinter- 
estedness and zeal for its prosperity, when the alumni 
of other colleges were invited to becothe candidates* 
The subjects for disputation were such as are general* 
ly to be found in the theses proposed to graduates. 
It was unnecessary to examine critically the candi- 
dates in regard to their knowledge of the Latin 
language, because the exposition of the ode of Pin- 
dar was in Latin, and also the disputations. The 
compat'ative trial, therefore, commenced with the 
Greek. 

Professor Campbell, of the divinity chair, died in 
the autumn of 1701,* and was succeeded by Mr 
George Meldrum, minister of theTron Church, Edin- 
burgh. Being a person of great dithdence, he ac- 
cepted of the office with a considerable degree of re- 
luctance ; but the general esteem in which his talents 
were held, the known probity of his character, and 
his popularity as a preacher, induced the patrons to 
urge him to accept of it. He at last consented to 
make trial of it for one year, upon the express coni 
dition, that if he felt the additional duty incompati- 
ble with the faithful discharge of hisi functions as a 
parish minister, hp should be at liberty to give in his 

* Mr Campbell appears to have died in poor circumstances. The 
patrons generously presented his widmv with L.50, his son Colin 
mth L.25, and his daughters Agnes and Mary with each.-** 
Counc. Regist. vol, xxxrii. p» 139. 
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festgnatioQ. The council, however, rather than dis- 
petise with his services (for he was resolved to retain 
bis situation fts one of the ministers, of Edinburgh^ 
offered him an assistant, who should perform the 
more laborious part of his parochial duty, such as 
catechising, and ministerially visiting his flock j with 
which he at last complied. 

The business of the university had proceeded veiy 
agreeably, from the year 1690, when Doctors Monro 
and Strachan were expelled. The mo^t rigorous 
measures were resorted to, to compel all the profes- 
sors to acknowledge the government of William and 
Mary, and not only the expediency, but the justice, 
ef those steps upon which the revolution settlement 
was fidunded. The ruling party seem to have ao* 
complished what they aimed at; because the utmost 
harmony prevailed within the walls of the college. 
The nation at large, however, were very much divided 
in their political sentiments on this subject: and pen* 
haps no question was ever discussed in this country 
with more keenness, or in which the passions of mett 
were more exasperated. From being originally a poli* 
tical question, by degrees it became a religious con- 
troversy ; and recriminations of a very disagreeable 
nature were mutually exchanged. The principal, Dr 
Rule, who has been mentioned above, had entered 
warmly, and at great length, upon the defence of the 
divine right of presbytery; and he and his predeces- 
sor seem to have carried on a mixed warfare, which 
frequently degenerated into personalities. 
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Mr George Meldrum, professor of divinityi had 
attempted a vindication of the national church, as by 
law established ; which gave great offence to the 
episcopalian party, and was the cause of giving him 
afterwards a considerable degree of uneasiness. If 
we are to judge from this discourse, he appears to 
have been a man of a mild disposition, of great mo- 
desty, and exceedingly adverse to disputation. But 
he had unfortunately introduced thq common topic 
of the times ; and he speedily received a formal an- 
swer, written in a very high tone. This was indeed 
the general character of the treatises published by the 
advocates for episcopacy during that troublous pe- 
riod. They derived confidence from their connex- 
ion with the Church of England. They looked for- 
ward for assistance from that quarter ; and as they 
certainly received encouragement, particularly from 
the High Church party, they assumed a superio- 
rity to which they were not ei^titled 2 Not a supe- 
riority of literary acquirements or of talent, but a 
presumption that the defence which they made was 
irresistible; because they imagined that they could 
prove a regular succession, upon which they rested 
the whole controversy. The sermon was preached 
before the commissioner, the Duke of Queensberry^ 
upon l6lh May 1703, from Psalm 122. 6, and was 
on peace. Towards the conclusioui however^ he 
explained his sentiments very plainly, concerning 
the evil consequences of patronage, and the dan- 
ger of extending toleration too far. He entertained 
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sentiments which were espoused by both parties ; and 
the answerer is more intolerant than Mr Meldrum* 
He discharged the duties of professor of divinity, with 
credit to himself^ and much to the satisfaction of the 
public, until spring 1709, when he died.* 

Two days after Mr Meldrum 's election, Mr Alex- 
ander Rule, who had been appointed to the profes- 
sion of Hebrew in 1694, gave in his demission to 
the council} as he was resolved to follow another 
course of life, and for other weighty considerations.'^ 
It was at the request of the council that Mr Rule 
demitted ; but no reason is assigned. His resignation 
was accepted ; but of his future history I am igno^ 
rant. 

Mr David Ogilvie and Mr John Goodale became 
candidates for the office. It is probable that Mr 
Rule had consented to teach the class during the 
session, because public intimation of tlie vacancy was 
not given until the subsequent August Four minis- 
ters of the city were appointed to examine their 

qualifications for the profession of the Hebrew 
language, and to give them a chapter of the Bible 
for the subject of their examination, which they are 
to give an account of to the satd examinators, with* 
in twenty*four hours after the same is presented to 
them, and what farther their examinators shall think 
fit to put them to, in order to know their qualifica- 
tions, whether they be fit for teaching or not ; and to 

♦ Counc. Regist. vol. xxxvii. p. 17. 
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rq>ort their opinion thereanent against Wednesday 
next.*^ The council were evidently anxious to have 
the place supplied, when they only allowed a week 
to the examinators to give in their report ; and yet, 
from causes now unknown, the professorship continu*. 
ed vacant for nearly three months. There seems to 
be little reason to doubt that neither of the canrii* 
dates were found qualified, and that the examinators 
felt great difficulty in recommending either to tlie 
patrons* In order to incite others to become com- 
petitors, the following resolution was adopted upon 
8th October 1702. " The council, considering that 
tliere is no fund or mortification in the college of 
Edinburgh for maintaining a professor of the orien- 
tal languages, especially the Hebrew language, and 
considering how necessary it is for tlie advancing of 
learning that there be a professor there for teaching 
of the said languages; Therefore, the council de- 
clares they will allow to any person that shall be 
found capable to teach the oriental languages, espe- 
cially the Hebrew language, five hundred merks o.f 
yearly salary for his management ; which the council 
hereby appoints to be paid to hini quarterly by tl>e 
piesent and succeeding college treasurer.f 

The salary was no great temptation, being only 
about twenty 'Seven pounds sterling : So tlut it is 
not surprising that none better qualified than the 
two already mentioned came forward* As the busi- 



• Counc. Regist»*vol, xxxvii. p. 222. 
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ness of the college had ah^eady commenced, it wa$ 
found necessary to appoint some one to perform the 
duties of the office. Mr Goodale was therefore 
elected in November ; and continued in that chair 
for about seventeen years. In consequence of his 
numerous family, he received one hundred merks of 
addition to his income, in the course of the year 
subsequent to his appointment.* 

Oriental literature was then in the lowest state 
of degradation. The celebrated John Reuchlin, or, 
according to the fashion of the times, as he chose to 
call himself, Capnio^ had, about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, acquired some knowledge 
of the Hebrew language from the Jewish rabbins, 
whilst he studied at Rome. Upon returning to his 
native country, he exerted himself most strenuously 
in disseminating a knowledge of it through Germany ; 
and it was through his endeavours, and those of his 
pupils, that we possess the early translations of the 
Old Testament from the original, at the time, and im« 
Hiediately subsequent to the reformation. For many 
centuries the christians were entirely excluded from 
procuring any access to the knowledge of Hebrew. 
In the thirteenth century, it was difficult to find as 
many doctors as were sufficieot to condemn the errors 
and blasphemies contained in the Jewish commentary, 

• His predecessors were allowed six hundred merks. It ought to 
be observed, that this was entirely gratuitous, as the patrons had no 
ftfods apprppriated for the support of this professorship. 
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called the Talmud; and, in short, it was not till 
14f55, that Hebrew was taught privately, under 
the patronage of the university of Paris. At last, 
that great patron of learning, Francis I. founded a 
professorship of Hebrew, and another of Greek, in 
the same seminary, in 1530; which became the 
cause of those languages being more generally 
studied. The two BuxtorfFs were most indefati* 
gable in cultivating oriental learning; and they 
succeeded wonderfully in inspiring a taste for such 
kind of studies, both in consequence of their popula- 
rity as professors, and tlie numerous works which 
they published being dispersed throughout Europe. 
The labours of these men made a most powerful im- 
pression on the theologians of Holland : So that £rpe« 
nius,Golius, Leusden, and other very eminent oriental* 
ists, are to be considered as having issued from their 
school. The universities of Leyden and Utrecht 
were the great places of resort for students who had 
formed a taste for Hebrew literature. It has been 
mentioned, in the former volume, p. 200, 281, that the 
patrons had invited, at different timeis, two Jews to 
give instructions in the Hebrew language ; but their 
^deavours were never attended with success; and, 
consequently, in a short time, the study of it was 
not only neglected, but, for a good many years, 
there was no professor in Edinburgh. The ministers 
of the city, therefore, in 1694, recommended the ap- 
pointment of Mr Alexander Rule. 
The great barrier in the way of making progress 
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itt the acquisition of the Hebrew tongue, and ren- 
dering the study of it more general, was the practice 
of teaching it with the incumbrance of the Masore- 
tic punctuation. The principles of sound criticism 
had never been applied to Hebrew literature. The 
genius of the revivers of learning was almost ex* 
clusively exercised upon the Greek and Roman 
classics; and, independently of every other const* 
deration, the structure of the oriental languages, 
their idioms, &c. are so different from those of the 
Greeks or Romans, that it need not excite surprise, 
if the study of that kind of learning appeared to be 
uninyiting, and even excited disgust. Besides, the 
canons of Hebrew criticism, laid down by the Jewish 
doctors, were acquiesced in as of the most sacred 
authority, whose foundation was not to be examinedi 
but implicit reliance to be placed upon them. Hence^ 
the authorit}* of these critics assumed %q formidable 
an aspect, that it was> esteemed a gross violation of 
propriety to call in question what they sanctioned; 
and even the crime of corrupting the sacred text 
was imputed to those who exercised the right of ex*- 
amining for themselves. 

In the course of the subsequent year (1703), some 
unpleasant altercation took place between the patrons 
and the professors of the university. The constitu* 
tion of the college being entirely different from that 
of any other in Scotland, and the power of the 
Town-Council of Edinburgh over its internal econo^ 
niy being so great, could hardly fail to be viewed 
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with an invidious eye by such regents as cherished 
other causes of dissatisfaction, and were fond of exer- 
cising authority. When the legal power of the Town- 
Council to interfere with the business of the college 
is considered, it will appear astonishing that so little 
dissension prevailed. The magistrates bad found it 
necessary to assert their authority only twice or 
thrice since the foundation; and these temporary 
misunderstandings arose chiefly from the political 
circumstances of the times, when all classes of men 
in Scotland were so much divided. If the principal 
pr Rule, was not dead when this dispute commen- 
ced, he was so very ill, that he could not attend any 
meetings in the college ; otherwise, in all likelihood, 
the controversy would never have been agitated. 

Upon fiOth January 1703, all the professors met 
in the college, as an independent faculty, and adopt- 
ed the following resolution : — " The faculty of phi- 
losophy within tlie city of Edinburgh, taking to 
their consideration the reasons offered by Mr Scot( 
why his magistrand class should be privately gjra- 
duated, and being fully satisfied with tl>e same, do 
unanimously, according to their undoubted right, 
contained in the charter of erection, and their con- 
stant and uninterrupted custom in such cases, appoint 
the said class to be laureated privately, upon the last 
Tuesday of April next, being the twenty-seventh day 
of the said month. Signed, by order, and in presence 
of the facplty, by Robert Hendeusqn, clerjc/'* 

^ * College Records, 
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This minute bccasioned the Lord Provost to pro- 
pose a visitation of the college ; which was accord- 
ingly held in the library^ upon 13th February 1703. 
The following is a copy of the result of their delibe- 
rations. 

" Present, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council, the Lord Advocate and Sir Gilbert Ellioti 
Assessors,* and eight Ministers of the city. 

" The masters of the college being called for, com* 
peared Messrs George Meld rum, Andrew Massie, 
W. Law, W. Scott, C. Erskine, L. Dundas, J* Gre- 
gory, J. Goodale, and • • • • Gumming. 

" The Lord Provost ordered the laws given by 
the Council of Edinburgh, December 1638, to be 
read;t and that paragraph of the laws anent the 
visitations of the college was read accordingly : 
Thereafter, the act of the Town-Council 1663, anent 
the visitations of the college, read. The Lord Provost 
told the Council .he had seen an unwarrantable act 
of the masters of the college, viz. professors of philo- 
sophy, humanity, mathematics, and church history,-^ 
wherein they assert themselves a faculty, empowered 
by a charter of erection, and appointed Mr W« 

* These atseasors were Sir James Staart, Bart^ and the J!rst Lord 
Mintu, for there were two Lords of Session of this title, and of the 
I &ame name. The person mentioned in the text was advanced to the 
{ bench SSth June 1705. His sou was not appointed a Lord of Session 
j till 4th June 1726.— Lord Hailes' Catal. 
I t These laws are inserted at fnll length in the Appendix. 

Vol. II. ji 
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Scott's magistrand class to be privately graduated 
this year ; and desired the pretended act to be read* 
Thereafter, the Lord Advocate desired the reading 
of the act might be deferred at that time, because 
his Lordship had conferred with the masters, and 
found that they were willing to pass from that act, 
and take up any protest taken anent electing a com* 
missioner for the college to the general assembly ; 
and that the masters would apply to the magistrates, 
their patrons, to know the time, place, way, and 
manner how the laureatiou should be made this 
year: And that his Lordship would wait upon any 
committee of the Council, and make such overtures 
as might regulate- such matters in time coming, to 
the honour of the Council, as patrons, and advantage 
of the masters, with their due dependence upon the 
Council. Thereafter, Bailie Blackwood answered, 
that he was very well pleased with what my Lord 
Advocate had proposed ; but tliat he judged the Coun- 
cil would not be satisfied with the masters simple pas- 
sing from the pretended act of their pretended faculty, 
unless it were passed from, as an act wanting all 
manner of foundation. Therefore, my Lord Provost 
asked Dean of Guild Brown's opinion ; who agreed 
also to the overture made by my Lord Advocate; 
but desired that the masters may be interrogated if 
they themselves agreed to it. Upon which, my Lord 
Provost asked them all separately ; to which the 
masters gave their consent severally ; and my Lord 
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Advocate did undertake to extend the matter ia 
writing.*^ 

Meanwhile, the patrons were determined to' assert 
their right in the most positire manner ; and, instead 
of relinquishing, to take the earliest opportunity of 
vindicating what they conceived to be their most 
unalienable privilege as patrons of the university. 
Upon the 5th of May, therefore, they " ordered Mr 
William Scott his magistrand class to be publicly 
graduated in the public hall of the college upon the 
first Tuesday of May next;" and this they appear to 
have done without consulting Mr Scott or any mem* 
ber of the Senatus Academicus. This positive ap- 
pointment produced a petition from Mr Scott, 
presented to the Council upon the twelfth of the 
same month (so that he had not complied with their 
express command), which " was attested by the 
rest of the professors of philosophy, representing 
leveral reasons and insupportable difficulties why 
there could not be a public laureation for the present 
year. Whereupon the Council did permit and allow 
the laureation to be private, pro hac vice^ with sundry 
other instructions." ' 

Besides, the Council discharge and prohibit the 
regents, upon their peril, to graduate any in tinie 
coming, but such who take out a certificate or diplo- 
ma with the town's seal, and poor scholars to have 
\t gratis; and order that all certificates make honour- 

c s 
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able mention of the Magistrates and Council of 
Edinburgh as patrons of the college."* 

Mr Scott's attempt to encroach upon the acknow- 
ledged privileges of the patrons was indecent; and 
the means which were employed were not the most, 
j^idicious, nor calculated to be of advantage to him- 
self, or promote the prosperity of the university. 
AW the other professors (excepting Mr Meldrum and 
Mr'Goodale, who had no interest in the matter, be- 
cause such students as intended to graduate had 
done so previously to their entering the divinity-hall 
or the Hebrew class) were equally blameable for 
being too precipitate in assuming a power which 
they were certain would be disputed. It must be 
admitted, that several reasons concurred at that time 
to render it more agreeable to the regents that the 
graduations should be private. There was no com- 
pulsory statute of the university which rendered it 
necessary, or by which a student pledged himself to 
become a candidate for any academical degree. This 
was entirely left to his own choice. The regular 
stated time was at the end of the session, when a 
great many of the students had become so impatient 
to repair to their friends, that they generally left the 
university two or three weeks before its conclusion. 
From the poverty of the country, others were either 
unwilling or unable to afford the small expence of 
taking out a diploma ; and how generous soever the 

• Counc. Rcgist* vol. xxxvii. p. 422. 
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magistrates might be, in allowing no charge to be 
made on poor scholars, yet the acceptance of the 
gratuity was esteemed as so degrading, and lowered 
the student so much in the opinion of his comrades, 
that it was with difficulty any could be prevailed 
upon to accept of it. The consequence was, that 
few applied for the degree of master of arts, — the 
public bad become remiss in their attendance on the 
ceremony, — the vanity of the teacher of the magis* 
trand class was hurt, — and his popularity as a pro- 
fessor materially impaired, 

I am inclined to think that no further altercation 
took place at this time upon the subject of gradua* 
tion ; but whether this was the case or not, or that 
the Lord Advocate had neglected to extend the 
minute, or that the patrons judged it proper again 
to assert their superiority over the university at the 
commencement of the session, the substance of the 
resolutions already mentioned was again made 
public upon the 15th October, to which was an- 
nexed an abbreviate of the acts respecting the col- 
lege, which had been read in the presence of the 
Council, on 3d September preceding,* which was 
the last step taken in the business. 

The professors had also protested against the man- 
ner in which a commissioner to the general assembly 
was elected. They claimed a power to themselves, 
separately from the Magistrates and Town Council, 

♦ Vid. Appendix, No. I. 
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to chuse their representative. This innovation, how^ 
ever, was resisted; and they felt themselves under 
the necessity of submitting at this time to the de» 
termination of the patrons ; so that the Senatus Aca^ 
demicus, in conjunction with the Town-Council, 
continued as formerly to make choice of a member 
to the assembly. There is no precedent, however, 
from which it can be proved that they were at 
liberty to elect any besides the principal or one of 
the professors. 

This temporary misunderstanding being rectified, 
the visitors proceeded to investigate the state of the 
museum, which contained what they called " the 
Rarities belonging to the College and, to do this 
the more effectually, they appointed a committee for 
the express purpose* Upon Ipth May, " Bailie Linn 
reported from the committee, appointed by the coun* 
cil to take inspection of the rarities purchased by the 
town, atid given by the college, now standing in 
the high cpmmon hall. They find that there are 
four presses, whereof two large ones, one in the 
east side of the hall, another on the west side, both 
open with one key, with an inscription on that press 
on the east side, " Senatores populusque Edinentis 
Academiae Parens et Fautor.^^ As also another press ^ 
on the west side of the hall, with Dr Sibbald's name 
upon it, having put some fossils, vegetables, and ' 
animals therein, whereof he keeps the key, and pro- 
mises to fill it up. One press within the wall on 
the east side, wherein there are several manuscripts^ 
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some rarities, sent by the keeper of the rarities 
of Oxford in compliment to the museum, and 
some also given by Mr Paterson, the present keep* 
en The committee inquiring if the keeper had 
any catalogue or inventory of the rarities, told them 
he never received any, but had composed one by 
himself ; by which they were necessitated to receive 
the rarities as they lay in several presses, which the 
committee saw, conform to the catalogue given in ; 
and, by the wideness of the wires of each press, stu- 
dents and others coming to see them, by putting in 
their 6ngers into the holes, did disorder, and possibly 
might embezzle some of them : Particularly, there was 
wanting a coraline substance growing upon a piece 
of silver much like a Spanish Cob. To remedy this, 
it is the committee's opinion that the wires should 
be made more close. Likeas, tliere are two cabinets 
and chests of drawers, whereof one contains the 
materia medica^ in three drawers; every drawer is 
divided in fifty divisions. They are almost full. The 
other cabinet the keeper told the committee he never 
saw it opened, and knows not what is in it ; and 
the committee wantihg the key, had no access 
to it. The committee having seen these rarities, 
and having seen the condition they .are in, finds 
it needful that one should be appointed by the coun* 
cil to take the inspection of them, the present ]^eeper 
having demitted. It was the committee's opinion, 
that seeing there are several presses of books and 
maps, taliduces, speaking trumpet, and mathematical 
' instruments, lying loose in the upper hall, pertaining 
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to the college^ and under the charge of Mr Hender* 
soDi bibliothecariusy it was more convenient that 
should be appointed, if the council think fit, to take 
care of the rarities; it being very inconvenient that 
two persons in one house, having two distinct charges, 
should have access by two several keys to come and 
go as they please ; and that if the said Mr Hender* 
son shall be appointed, that he also be ordained to 
make two paper books, to insert the catalogues there? 
in ; the one to be given in to the council, and the 
other to remain with himself, that whatever addi* 
tional rarities come in, he may fill up both the books 
^very year. It is also the committee's opinion, that 
the rarities purchased in the time of Mr Henderson's 
father, such as the woman's horn set in silver, and 
the skeleton, &c. be registrated in the catalogue by 
themselves, and all the mathematical instruments, 
pictures, ^c. as the report under the hands of the 
committee bears." * The councU also gave orders to 
break open the chest of drawers, and also discovered 
a parcel of atheistical books, which the late principal^ 
Dr Gilbert Rule, had caused to sequestrate from 
the others, and had given the }iey to Mr Massie, tho 
senior regent. These were delivered to the librarian, 
with injunctions that pone of them should be given 
out without an order from the council. 

I^o professoi had ever been admitted a member of 
the Senatus Jcedemicus, without heipg appointed by 

T pounct Resist, vol, xx,)L\iU p< 4S5. 
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the Town*CounciL A Mr Gumming, however, had 
possessed sufficient interest with government to 
procure the institution of a professorship of ecclesias<> 
tical history, independently o£ the magistrates, and 
founded by the crown. This seems to have happen* 
ed some time in I7OS, because both he and Dupont, 
the French minister within the college,* qualified 
before the magistrates, along with the professors, on 
10th November of that yean The patrons were 
now placed in an awkward situation. They had the 

* Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in l6S5, asmall 
colony of French protestanls eraigiated from Ficardy to Scotland, 
and first introduced the manufacture of silk and cambric into this 
country. Another party of refugees from Bourdeaux settled within 
about three roiks south of Edinburgh | and the village is still vxiU 
garly called Burdi/ house. Both of these were accommodated with 
houses built by the town of Edinburgh, which was called Picardyy 
at the head of L^ith Walk. The Council also gave them the privi* 
lege of assembling fur public worship in the lower common hall of 
the college. Some persons, still living, rt member When they regu- 
larly met for this purpose ; and the whole service was conducted in 
the French language. In the course of little more than two genera* 
tionsy the knowledge of French was lost, and the practice consequent- 
ly discontinued. In the year 1693, King William granted to the 
town of Edinburgh a duty of two pennies upon the pint of ak\ for 
a certain number of years. By this act of parliaments the town was 
burdened with tlie sum of 2000 merks yearly, for the "benefit 6f the 
ministers of the French congregation. Upon the death of oiie of tkk 
clergynifn, the magistrates agreed to give the survivor 1500,' the 
widow of his former colleague 200, and 300 merks to the pre* 
centor, who, in 1713, was a student of divinity from Franequer, in 
Fricsland, provided he would assist the Greek professor in teaching 
his students. — Counc. Rogiit, vol, xli. p. 73, 
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power of preventing any subject from endowing a 
professorship in their unirersity without their con* 
currence. But the case was different when it was 
founded by the crown. Their own patronage was 
derived directly from the crown ; so that it was ahsiwd 
to suppose the crown had no right to establish profes* 
sorships of any branch of literature and science in any 
university in the empire. They were taken by sur. 
prise; that is, government did not consult them 
specting the propriety or expediency of the measure; 
and they felt themselves greatly at a loss what line 
of conduct they ought to follow. The professors, 
who, as has been mentioned, were at variance with 
the council at this time, recognized at once the va- 
lidity of Mr Cumming's appointment ; but the pa- 
trons were desirous to proceed with caution. I 
entertain no doubt that it was in consequence of the 
interference of government, that so strict a scrutiny 
at this time was made into the real state of the uni* 
versity. At the same meeting, therefore, the Lord Pro- 
vost acquainted the council, " that Mr Cgm- 

ming was come into the college as a master of some 
profession, and that it was fit to see his gift, and 
know his 'profession, that the council may give 
rules and directions thereanent. The council ordains 
Mr. Gumming to give in his gift to their clerk to 
tliat effect,'" It appears that this requisition was 
not complied with ; for, upon the 22d October, the 
salaries of the professors were ordered to be stopped. 
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till they produced their acts of admission.* This 
could only be designed as a check upon the manner 
in which the professor of ecclesiastical history had 
been admitted ; and they calculated that they could 
thus indirectly obtain the information they required. 
Whether any further proceedings took place with 
respect to Mr Cumming's appointment, is not known. 
This was the first Regius professorship, as far as I 
have been able to learn, riot in Edinburgh only, but 
in any Scotish university. There are only three re^ 
gttis professors in Cambridge, viz. of divinity, of civil 
law, and of physic ; which were founded by Henry 
VIII. in 1540. The introduction of so novel a plan 
into Scotland could not fail to excite some degree 
of anxiety in the minds of those who were the pa- 
trons. This professor has still continued to be ap* 
pointed by the crown. Though, like other regius pro- 
fessors, he is introduced to the Senatus Academicushy 
the college bailie, it is under protest. 

Upon 12th May 1703, Mr William Carstares was 
elected principal of the university, in place of Dr 
Gilbert Rule. This eminent man, who acted so con« 
spicuous a part in Scotish affairs, both in church 
and state, was born in 1649> at Cathcart, a small 
village in the vicinity of Glasgow. When very 
young, he was sent to a school at Ormiston, in East 
Lothian, then kept by Mr Sinclair, and which, un- 
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der his care, had attained to great celebrity,* rt be- 
ing attended by the sons of many of the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland who afterwards made a dis* 
tinguished figure in life. Mr Carstares formed at 
this time an intimacy with several of these young 
gentlemen, which continued through life; and to this 
he was wont to ascribe, in a great measure, his fu- 
ture fortunes. He acquired at this seminary, not 
only a perfect knowledge of the elements of the 
Latin language, and a facility of expressing himself 
with fluency and elegance in it, but also a strong 
taste for classical learning. In due time, he was en* 
tered a member of the university of Edinburgh. The 
regent under whom he studied was Mr, afterwards 
Sir William Paterson, and clerk to the privy council 
of Scotland.-}' He made great proficiency under this 
master, and regularly attended the usual course for 
four years, so as to be ready to enter the divinity 
hall. But the distracted state of Scotland, and the 
high hand with which the episcopalian party carried 
their measures, disgusted the father of Mr Carstares; 
and he felt disinclined to allow his son to go through 
the preparatory course of study, before he could be 

♦ This was the brother of Mr George Sinclair, who was admitted 
II regent in the university of Edinburgh in J 665. 

f Mr Carstares must have been at least in hia nineteenth year at 
this time, because Mr Paterson was admitted a regent upoir 20th 
September l667- — Counc. Regist. vol. xxv. p. 42. The absurd prac- 
tice, now so common, of sending children to the university, was then, 
a.nd for a very long period after, unknown. 
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legally entitled to procure liberty to preach. Being 
attached to the presbyterian party, both in religion 
and politics, he was anxious that young Carstares 
should adopt the same opinions ; and, for this pur- 
pose, he sent him to the university of Utrecht to 
study divinity. He had an opportunity also of be- 
nefiting by the lectures of the celebrated Graevius, 
who was in the vigour of his faculties and zenith 
of his reputation. The taste and critical skill of this 
eminent scholar gave a new impulse to Mr Carstares 
in pursuing his classical studies, though he did not 
permit these to encroach upon his application to 
theology. He studied Hebrew under Leusden, and 
divinity iinder Herman Witsius, who were then two 
of the most celebrated professors in Europe. When, 
or by whom, he was licensed to preach the gospel 
none of his biographers have mentioned, neither do 
they seem to have known. Episcopacy was, in Scot- 
land, very different from what it is in the Church of 
Rome or the Church of England. It was of a mixed 
nature; and so violent were the prejudices even of the 
great body of the clergy in favour of presbytery, that 
the most unrelenting persecution could not eradicate 
it It is probable, however, that he took his licence 
in Holland, as there was a great correspondence be- 
tween that country and Scotland in religious matters. 

The recommendations which Mr Carstares had car- 
ried along with him to some persons who were in 
the confidence of the Prince of Orange, combined 
with his excellent talents and enterprising temper. 
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Speedily pi'ocured him an introduction to a personal 
interview with William, who, though cold and re* 
served, was immediately struck with the acuteness, 
extensive views, and political information, of his new 
acquaintance. In a short time lie was entrusted 
in the most confidential manner with the prince's 
sentiments respecting the important political trans* 
actions which then agitated Europe. This confi- 
dence suffered no interruption till the death of Wil- 
liam. Mr Carstares was employed in several import- 
ant transactions by his master, in conducting of 
which he was exposed to considerable personal ha* 
zard. He was connected with Russell, Sydney, 
and others ; and an order for his apprehension was 
issued, accusing him of being " art and jjart* in 
the plot which brought these illustrious characters to 
the scaffold. He was at last seized in Kent, and thrown 
into prison. Upon petitioning the Court of King's 
Bench for his Habeas Corpus^ he was sent to Scot- 
land, and was twice put to the torture, on the 5th 
and 6th September 1684.* " A respectable gentle* 
man," we are informed, " in the town of Greenock, 
a relation of the celebrated Principal Carstares, has 
in his possession the identical thumbikins with 
which the principal was severely tortured.^^f After 
the revolution, the privy council of Scotland had 
made Mr Carstares a present of this instrument, 

♦ Fountainhall's Decisions^ vol, i\ p. 302, 
t Statist, Acc, vol. v. p. 583. 
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Being relieved froip imprisonmenti he repaired to 
Holland, and was graciously received by the prince, 
who made him one of his chaplains, and got him ap* 
pointed minister of the English protestant congrega- 
tion at Leyden. On Williams invading England, 
Mr Carstares was required to attend him ; and he 
was shortly after nominated chaplain for Scotland, 
to which were annexed all the emoluments of the 
chapel royal, an office which he ever after retained. 

In 1702, a short time before Dr Rules death, the 
principalis salary was limited to }600 merks, to which 
in future no addition was to be made* The funds of 
the college were now so deficient, as not nearly to 
defray the expence of the establishment. The pa- 
trons, therefore, felt themselves under the necessity 
of explicitly stating this. They, nevertheless, pro- 
ceeded to reform the university, and to correct some 
abuses which had crept in. At the inauguration of 
Mr Carstares, the laws of the college were read, par- 
ticularly that section which respected the duty of 
the principal ; and, at the same meeting of the Town- 
council, it was proposed that the whole laws should 
be revised. 

Mr Andrew Massie, who has been mentioned 
more than once, thought proper, at the beginning of 
the session of If 03, to give in his demission as re- 
gent, to the patrons, without assigning any reason. 
He claimed, in pretty peremptory terms, his right to 
do so, if he thought proper ; from which I am led to 
conjecture, that he had not found his return to the 
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college so agreeable as he expected;* His suc- 
cessor was Mr Robert Stewart, son of Sir Thomas 
Stewart of Coltness, who afterwards sncceeded to 
the title and estate; and a descendant of his, Sir J. 
Stewart Denham, is at present one of the oldest gene- 
rals in the army, and colonel of the second regimeoi 
of dragoons, Scots G reys. Mr Stewart was not requir« 
ed to submit to a comparative trial. His qualifications 
were well known ; and, besides, his uncle, Sir Jamet 
Stewart, was at this time Lord Advocate of Scol> 
land. 

There can be little doubt that his Lordship'^s iij- 
fluence contributed essentially towards procuring the 
principality for Mr Carstares. They had both been 
attached to the Earl of Argyll's party, and, conse- 
quently, opposed the politics of Charles II. and had 
resided at the court of the Prince of Orange when it 
was dangerous to remain at home. Mr Stewartr 
however, had forfeited William^s favour, . in conse*^ 
quence of the part he acted in regard to the dispew 
ing power proposed by James. He was afterwards 
reconciled to him, and promoted to be King's Advo* 
cate for Scotland. He continued in the same office 
under Queen Anne, till 1709, — so that, for about 
twenty years, he discharged the important duties 
of that public situation, and during a very critical 

• A person of the same name signed the act of the Faculty of Ad* 
vocates in 171O, augmenting Ruddiman the grammarian's salary as 
librarian.— -Clialmers' Life of Rud. A pp. No. III. 
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perkxi He is represented as having been one of 
the best ctvilians of the age, and a man of fine natu* 
ral parts,* 

A person who has not minutely examined the his* 
toiy of the state of Scotland at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centaiy, and has not had an opportunity of 
perusing the ephemeral productions which those tur« 
boleDt times produced, can hardly form an idea how 
keenly the whole Scotish nation entered into any ques- 
tion which respected the public incorporated bodies of 
the state. Scotland, at that time, resembled a burgh, 
in which small confederacy there is a very rapid com* 
munication of such intelligence as relates to their iui- 
dtiFidiial concerns. From the paucity and little variety 
of topics of discussion connected with their national 
or provincial affairs, they eagerly seized upon any sub- 
ject capable of affording matter of disputation* The 
misunderstanding between the patrons and the SenO' 
tus Acadmicus, accordingly, excited great interest 
among the inhabitants of Edibburgh and its vicinity* 
Tlie college of the city, which had reared so many 
youths who made a distinguished figure in the history 
of the literature of Scotland, was the subject of their 
general conversation. This naturally led to the 
economy thc a^Uege; and, at the same time, shewed 
how conversant the community were with the topics 
which were generally discussed in that learned semi* 
nary* 



^ Carstarcb* State Paper*, p. 96. 
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Many causes, liowever, concurred at tbts timp to 
excite disturbances in the university. The pqtims 
and regents were not heartily agreed ; and the stii* 
dents naturally took a part in tlie dispute. Dr Rule, 
the late principal, through old age^ liad been iacflp 
pable of exercising the autliority with which be was 
invested, and that, during the whole term of Us 
being principal, he had used with such discictiwu 
Tlie uDfortunate Darien expedition excited disoo»» 
tent among all ranks, to which the qnesdeo of the 
union of the two kingdoms, that liad already begun 
to be agitated, greatly contributed* The firiends of 
the exiled family were both numerous and powerAil 
in Scotland ; and the feuds or dissenmons whieb the 
question of legitimacy, and the divine ?ight of kitgt, 
alone produced^ were transferred to our schools and 
colleges. The youth, inheriting the prejudices of 
their parents, entered with equal keenness into the 
disputes. These were som^ of the causes which 
oceasiocied the following minute. 

« May 17. 1704. 
The council, taking to their consideration, that 
of late the good order and disc'iptinec^ the college is 
much decayed, and the power and authority of the 
Rigents is by many of the scholar* not duly regard^* 
ed, whereby several disorders are committed, which 
does exceedingly reflect upon the government of the 
coll^. In consideration whereof, the council ap- 
points the magistrates to meet with the ministers of 



£di|ihui^k .^ad tbe principal of the college (being 
WHT \a tbe Jbegintting of his office), to consult and 
advise what proper methods may be used towards 
the re-establislUng of order and discipline in the 
said college.^' 

The proceedings which ensued, it must be con* 
fessed, discover sufficient irritation on both sides. 
The records of the college were called for; and the 
mo0t minute remarks made upon whatever they con- 
ceived was liable to objections. Some of these are 
sufficiently trifling ; while there are others, which 
shew that proper attention had not been paid to re* 
cord accmmtely the transactbns of the meetings of 
the SmUuM Jaukmicus. The adoption of the word 
Faculty into their minutes was animadverted upon 
with great seventy, and seined to revive the dis* 
pute which existed a short time before. The councilf 
with the concurrence of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
ordered the record to be properly transcribed, under 
tlie superiatendance of a committee. To which 
the reverend principal, in name of Mr W. Law, W4 
Scott, and R. Stewart, professors of philosophy, and 
Mr Laurence Dundas, professor of humanity, craved 
liberty to be present, tlut, in respect the said book 
had been long, in their possession, as one of the col- 
lege records, and for their exoneration at the hands 
of tbe commiasion for visitation of schools and col*> 
kgei^ to whom the said book was once produced ; 
therefore^ be himself in their name^ and with all 
submission to the magistrates and town*counciI, 
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their honourable patrons, desired the derk^ for their I 
vindication, might mark that it was not with ihdr 
will the book was delivered up." 

Some unpleasant recriminations took place ; and an 
anonymous memoir was presented to the council, ez« 
pressed in very unwarrantable language, to whicfay 
very properly, no answer was ever made. Both par- 
ties, who were friendly to the prosperity of the college, 
were fully convinced of the necessity of the laws 
being new modelled. After many consultations, the 
following were enacted upon 3th September 1704» 

" 1. The college meetings begin with October. 8. In 
the winter season, the students are to meet in their 
classes before seven in the morning { and, ftfter 
prayer, the rolls are called. Absents are to be mark* 
e(l> and fined at the regent's pleasure. No students, 
therefore, at such times, or any other appointed for 
meeting, may walk idly in the courts, or be present 
at any game, viz. the hand^-ball, billiards, or bowls, 
or the like, under the penalty of threepence for the 
first and second time, and the double for the thirds 
to be exacted of each student's transgression. S. 
On the Lord's Day, the students are to convene in 
their classes presently after sermon, to be exercised 
in their sacred lessons. 4. The censor of each class 
is to write two rolls of names, and to affix to each 
student's name bis residence, that, if any withdraw^ 
inquiry may be made at tie landlord. One of the 
rolls is for the primar, and ihe other for the regent's 
use. 5. None may do or. ocuk wickedly, wron^ 
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fttUy, or obscenely. Such, therefore, as profane^ 
God's sacred name, and vent horrid oaths, or nasty; 
or obscene talk, are to pay sixpence the first time, 
and thereafter to be severely clmstised. 6» All stu- 
dents are to carry respectfully to the professors, and 
to obey their injunctions. Those who transgressor 
are to be fined, first in a penny, and then twopence. 

The students are obliged to discourse always in 
Latin ; as also, to speak modestly, chastely,, cour* 
teously, and in no manner uncivilly or quarrelsome, 
but to entertain good, profitable,, and pious confe* 
rences. Those who transgress,, especially such as 
speak English within the college, are liable the first 
time in a penny ; the next in twopence. 8. All are 
to.be diligjCQt and painful in< their studies neither 
must any interrupt one another, by entering into his 
class or chamber, or earnestly hearkea or. listen at 
doors or windows, except the censors. 9. None 
may. absent from the college, or go out of it, without 
his. regent's licence. 10. Neither may any go out 
of the class, without leave of the regent, or of the 
censor in his absence. ' And who goes out by per* 
mission, 19 presently to return ; for upon no account 
must he tarry. Those who transgress must be 
amerced in twopence. 11. Every one is to shew 
good.example to others, by his piety, goodness, mo- 
desty, and diligence in learning, as becomes the dis- 
ciple of Christ. 13. Let none molest another , by 
word, lies, &Cvor any way wrong or reproach any; 
otherwise to.be. fined at pleasure. 1^3. l^t all strife^ 
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reproacbfs/aiid what is dishonest, ht removH. l4. 
Every one is obliged to warn thoie wlio Ao -Mjf 
thing blameable in a friendly way, as becomes a 
Christian; and if the person thus admonished 4^ 
not amend, he is to mark and delate him. 13. None 
may in word or deed avenge himself when MFrongdt 
or reproached, but is to complain to the primar or 
master of the student offending. Those who trans* 
gress shall be fined at discretion. 16. None may 
irreverently pass by, behold, or speak, to persons of 
I'espect, but in good manners. 17* l^t none in plrfn 
lie behave himself otherwise than gravely and mo« 
destly, as becomes students of good letters. IS. 
And let all shun bad company, as a corrupting pfogw^ 
I9. None may carry sword, dagger, guns, and micta 
arms, or forfeit threepence. SO. None in the 
ing may walH in the streets. 21. Let none throw at 
glass windows, spoil or abuse the walls, seiats, forms, 
desks, pulpits, &c. by breaking or any violent usage ; 
but let all or whatever is in the college be preserved 
whole, entire, and cle^q. 2^. The censors are to be 
faithful in their duty, to admonish delinquents, and 
to delate them. And if any of th^m act negligent* 
]y, in concealing one another's faults, he shall find, 
to his great dishonour, to have transferred the same 
to himself ; for he will be liable to that fine which 
the ibult conc(?aled deserved. And if any sho^l 
threaten or do harm to the censor in doing his oifice, 
he shall pay sixpence toHes ptoties. S8. Who titms^ 
gress any vrayi shall be punished accordingly. 9%^ 
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Who are arraigned guilty of rebellion, sedition, or 
tumulta, md ringleaders of any sueh notable wick^ 
edness, are first of all obnoxious to the fines and 
panishments denounced by her Majesty's privy 
council, and thereafter to be extruded and cast out 
of the oolite. 85. None may stand in the gate at 
any time, or ^forfeit fourpence ; neither use ill those 
who enter or pass, or incur the sum of sixpence; 
nor may any play or walk in view of the professors, 
otherwise lie shall be fined arbitrarily, 26. Let none 
throw atones or snowi-baUs, or incur a fine at pleap 
sure* 87» Let none play or lay around any who 
pass, or forfeit sixpence. 86» The principal and 
masters being informed that the custom of playing 
at dice (owing its rise to infamous bankrupts) has 
lately crept into the college, and knowing what 
hazard and mischief those portend to studies, piety, 
and good manners, therefore;, tliey strictly discharge 
students to use cards, dice, ra(&ing, or any such 
games of lottery ; and enact, that whoever is gailVf 
and convicted of these unlawful games, he shall pay 
half-a^rown the first time, then a crown, the third 
time a crown and a half^ for the use of the library ; 
and thereafter the said person convicted and fined 
cannot be reduced or reformed, he is to be extruded 
with disgrace^ as one lost and incurable, and a cor- 
mpter of the youth. S9* None may enter taverns, 
ale-houses, or incur an arbitrary fine. SO* Those 
who neglect to go to church, shall forfeit sixpence 
each time. 31. The censors in each class are care- 
fully to mark those who speak English, or who 
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curse/ s^wear, or talk sinfully or obscene^.or any 
ways contravene the laws foresaid, that so they may 
be punished according to the offence given.*^ 

Tliese laws are so minute, that they require ne 
illustration ; but they constitute an excellent com- 
mentary upon the state of society in Edinburgh at 
that time, and how great necessity there was for re- 
form in the college. They were drawn up by Prin- 
cipal Carstares, who, instead of having forfeited, seems 
to have gained in favour with the Counoil; be- 
cause, upon nth September, he was presented . to 
the^ ministerial charge of the Greyfriars Church ; 
and, in consequence of his uniting this with his office 
in the university, he was allowed two thousand two 
hundred merks as salary. In about three yesu-s after 
he was preferred to the High Church. 

Mr James Sutherland, who had been professor of 
botany for thirty years, and who had shewn such 
industry for so long a period, and knowledge of his 
profession, from want of proper encouragement most 
probably, had resolved to live more retiredly, and 
to quit the said professitin, and apply himself to the 
study of medals.'" f His doing so, however, gave 
great offence to the patrons. Upon 8th May 1706, 
Dr Charles Preston was elected his successor. He 
does not appear to have delivered formal lectures. 
The following advertisement is the first which I have 
been able to discovers 

* Counc. R^gist vol xxxvUi. p. 199. f Ibid. p. 593. 
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Edinburgh Courant, May \6. 1107. 

Doctor Preston teaches his lessons of botany in 
the Physick Garden at Edinburgh, the months of 
May, June, July, and August 1707* Therefore, all 
gentlemen and others, who are desirous to learn the 
said science of botany, may repair to the said garden^ 
where attendance will be given^** 

From the manner in which this is expressed, one 
is apt to suppose that the garden was kept open for 
such visitors as were disposed to be instructed ; and 
that either the Doctor, or his assistants, were in 
attendance to communicate such information as might 
be required. Botany did not in those days deserve 
to be called a science. It consisted of little more 
than annexing certain names to plants which were 
recognized by their most obvious qualities, to which 
were subjoined some observations concerning their 
medical properties, and whether they were indige- 
nous or exotic plants. Scientific arrangement wps 
then totally unknown in this science. The achieve* 
ment of this great work was reserved for the immor« 
tal Linnasus, whose genius first invented a system, 
by which, from well defined properties, a scientific 
generalization was introduced into the study, — the 
introduction of which into tlie schools of philosophy 
he took the best metliod of securing, by publishing 
a system of botany founded upon it, and bestowing 
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much greater pains in giving accurate descriptions 
of plants than any of- liis predecessors* Dr Preston 
continued to discharge the duties of this professorship 
till 171 1* He died in the course of this yean 

The union of the kingdoms of En^and and Scot* 
land forms a moist remarkable era in their polrtini 
mnd literary history. From tlie period of the acecB* 
don of James to the English crown, the accomptisl^ 
ment of this object had always been a £ivourite 
measure with every monarch ; and the government 
did not fail to employ the most vigorous means to 
accomplish that end; but| in conse«|aence of the 
jealousies that existed between the two nations, these 
efforts had been uniformly unsucoessfoi Cromwiel^ 
with that energy which distinguished his govern* 
ment, by a single edict, and without consulting the 
feelings of his subjects, or the propriety of the thing, 
decreed that a general union of the three kingdoms 
should exist in all time coming. At the restoration, 
however, things reverted to their old channel ; and^ 
notwitlistanding die zeal of Charles and of William, 
tl^eir endeavouss were inefiectuaU it was reserved for 
the reign of Queen Anne to accomplidi a measure of 
state (policy, wliidi has been fraught with more bene* 
ficial consequences to Great Britain than any national 
reform which has ever since been adopted. 

The universities of Scotland were no less benefited 
by the union than. the other incorporated bodies; 
and, in cerUin respects, they were more interested, 
and derived peculiar advantages, which, in process 
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of timet We greatly contributed to their prMperity; 
Before that period, tlie intercourse between the two 
countries was very incon^siderable^ By the treaty of 
union, sixty-one Scotish members represented thitt 
nation in the British parliament, who, by their neces* 
sary residence in £ng<and during a portion of theyear, 
and their constituting a part of the.legislative body^ 
must have had their attention forcibly drawn to the 
great difference between the two countries, in many 
respects, which they could not fail to communicate t& 
their friends at home. Language, one of the most 
powerful <if hnman engines, would thus be improv- 
ed, both as it respected its use in transacting the 
ordinary business of life, and was employed by Scott- 
ish authors in their works ; and access thus afibrded 
to those sources of information, respecting the pro^ 
gress of the arts and jiciences, which were not to be 
procured in their own country. 

That these effects were instantaneously produced, it 
would be absurd to expect, and far more so to affirm. 
All great changes are brought about by slow and 
imperceptible degrees ; and their progress is so in- 
sensible, that they are in general thoroughly establish*- 
ed b^re it is well perceived. The country was at 
ftbat time divided into two great parties, the Whigs 
and Tories ; the former of whom approved, whilst 
the Isitter disapproved, of the union« It would be 
hividioiis to iiMtitute a comparison, or to attempt to 
appreciate the comparative literary merits of either. 
£acfa party severally claimed the superiority. It is 
pleasing, however, to observe, that between Dr Pit^ 
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cairn and Principal Carstares, two of the most 
distinguished scholars of that age, though of very 
opposite opinions upon politics, the greatest friend- 
shipi and even intimacy» existed. Notwithstanding 
Pitcairn's strong attachment to Jacobitism both in 
church and state, he was permitted, even after the 
revolution, to retain the titular office of professor of 
medicine in the university, in consequence of the 
very high reputation he enjoyed as a physician. 
Carstares was, therefore, officially his superior. It 
was then the custom for tlie principal to. introduce 
the business, of the session by a Latin oration, which 
was delivered before the professors and students in 
the commoa halL Dr Pitcairn regularly attended; 
and we are informed, that he used to observe, that 
when Mr Carstares began to address his audience 
he could: not help fancying himself transported to 
the forum, in the days of ancient Rome."* 

Principal Carstares, whose general character 
is so well known, as. one of the most consummate 
politicians. of modem Europe, took great, iqterest, in 
every thing that related to the prosperity of the 
seminary ovjer. which he presided with so muqh credit 
to himself. But his benevolence was. not confiped 
within that comparatively narrow channel. His 
generous disposition embraced the welfiu*e also of th« 
other sister universities. He, therefore, made use of 
his great influence with administration^ to extend its 

* Vtd. The lifo of Cantaics, picfixcd to hb State P&peis^ &c. bj 
Dr M'Cormick, p. ZD. 
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protectiottand encouragement to these learned bodies; 
and thus essentially promoted the cause of Scotish 
literature. The Principal certainly deserves the 
greatest credit £3r his interference in this business ; 
and as the sums appropriated fbr the augmentation 
of the salaries of the principals and professors of the 
universities have been annually renewed, and as the 
original benefaction was procured confessedly by his 
means, he is justly entitled to be considered as the 
greatest benefactor (of a subject) to those institutions 
that his country ever produced. Though his 
biographer does not mention it^ yet I entertain no 
doubt that it was through him also that, in 1693, 
each of the Scotish universities obtained a gift from 
the crown of L.300 per annum out of the bishops 
rents in Scotland. I infer this from the undoubted 
fact, that King William adopted no measure in regard 
to Scotland, without having previously consulted Mr 
Carstares ; and his election to the principality after* 
wards, is also a proof that such appointment was 
agreeable to him ; and that, after the bustle of an 
active life, he had still looked forward with pleasant 
associations to the enjoyment of study and retire- 
ment. 

An attempt to invade Scotland was made by the 
Pretender early in the year 1708, which fortu* 
nately proved unsuccessful; but it excited the 
greatest astonishment and terror in the minds of 
those who favoured the union. The university of 
Edinburgh was among the first to address her Ma- 
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jesiy upoQi this «veQ^ 9a4 to testify thiHtr <t¥4 
loyalty to ber }>erso|i eod governiMat^ iim 
fixed resolutions to wttl^stend aqd oppose the Popip^ 
Pretender. This address injiras most fav^^rably fd^ 
ceired at eoart. Mr Carstares was elected oiod«rfil¥>r 
of the ensuing general assembly, and wrote t\w 
address of thatvener^le court to the Qqeen^* whM» 
was oniy an echo of the former. At wh^t seasw 
of the year he went to London I know pot; hut 
he was there upon September SO^ when the tom^i^ 
sion of assembly was met, and the session of tkf 
ocdlege about to commeace ; so that Us husiness lOwt 
have been very urgent It is probable, therefca^ 
that government, were very desirous of a personal in* 
terview with faimi in order to obtain :fiiili information 
respecting the state of the country ; and, 19 partt** 
cular, how the presbytertans stood affeeted. At this 
critical periodi when the union had existed only for 
a few months^ the advice of such a man waa of 
the utmost importance. It was upon this occasion 
that he^ among other judicious and politic suggestions, 
recommended the patronage of literature, of which 
the universities were the public depositaries. The 
Queen entrusted him with the sole distribution of 
her bounty to the university of Edinburgh ; but he 
declined receiving any augmentation to his own 
salary ; and, indeed, he stood in no need oip it. 
The principal's paternal care of the university 
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was most cons^picuous during the whole term of his 
presidency* At an early period of bis oonnexioQ 
with the college, but liow early is uncertaiui he pro- 
jected a. plan of acc^jsimodation for such students as 
might repair to Edinburgh from England, £or the 
benefit of prosecuting their education. There can be 
no doubt that this proposal principally respected the 
dissenters* Drs Calamy and Williams, at that time 
the two most leading men among that respectable 
body, who were both men of talents, and of cdn^. 
siderable fortuoe, had taken their degrees at Edin* 
burgh ; and» it is probable, heartily approved of the 
plan. 

The Ustory of the education of English dissenting 
clergymen is little known in this country ; and, in^ 
deed, after a good deal of inquiry, instituted for the 
express purpose of obtaining ioformation upon the 
subject, I am led to think that it has never been 
properly investigated even in England* Many of 
those christians, who were nick*named puritans by^ 
Saunders the Jesuit, and who were the founders of 
the dissenting body, were men of distiuguished 
abilities, and of very extensive learning* The zo 
counts concerning some of the most eminent are 
extremely imperfect ; and almost all that we know of 
tbem is, that their works are valuable, and discover 
an erudition and critical skill in the learned Ian* 
guages, to which few in modem times can lay claim ; 
but at what seminary they were educated is alto* 
gether unknown. The oaths which are administered 
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to students, previous to being admitted membenr of 
some of the English colleges, constitute an impenri^ 
ous barrier, amounting to complete exclusion. The 
'Bartholomew act, as it is called, passed in 1662, by 
which two thousand of the ablest and best men of 
the church of England were deprived^f their livings. 
Those of their successors who could afford it, were 
chiefly educated at the universities in Holland, and 
a very few in Scotland. By far the greatest number 
were instructed by private ministers, who, through 
zeal for the cause, taught the languages and philo- 
sophy at their own houses."^ By degrees the plan 
was further extended ; and public academies were 
opened, not only for students of theology, but they 
admitted also young gentlemen who were solicitous 
to be possessed of the benefit of a liberal education. 
It may be proper to subjoin, that the theological 
academies at piesent established are exceedingly re« 
spectable, and are solely confined to the education of 
students of divinity ^f- 

Principal Carstares* proposal was an entire innova- 
tion upon the system of education pursued in all the 
3cotish universities. Complaints, it appears, had 

* A similar plan was adopted in Ireland. Fid. The Loyalty of 
Presbyterians in Great Britain and Ireland, by James Kilpatrick, 
minister of Belfast, IZiSy 4to. 

f I ani ignorant of the precise number of ^Englishmen who have 
bursaries at the Scotish universities. There may probably be from 
six to ten. 
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iwen made by the &iglish students of the want of 
proper accommodation in Edinburgh. Poor as the 
buildings of the city were at that time, it is hardly 
conceivable that a few English students could not 
be acconiraqdated with comfortable lodgings in the 
city, and with every other necessarj' convenience 
they might require. The truth seems to be, that it 
was npt the want of accommodation in the city, but 
within the college of Edinburgh, of which they com* 
plained. It was the custom, in the English colleges^ 
for the student^ to reside within the walls; so it 
had been in Edinburgh, and in the other Scotish 
universities. It is probable, therefore, that it was an 
imitation of this practice, which was formerly uni- 
versal, that they were anxious to introduce; and 
they might im^^ine that a greater degree of respect? 
abili^ wpuld thereby be acquired, and the character 
of the new institution stand )iigher in the estimation 
of their countrymen. 

Subscriptions were to be applied for from the whole 
body of English dissenters ; and the sum collected 
was to be appropriated to the purpose of enlarging 
the buildings of the college, so as to render it ca* 
pable of apcommodating all the English students. 
It must be admitted, that the oaly account of the 
Principals plan is very brief, and, consequently, 
very general ; and ought, on that account, not to be 
subjected tp a very rigorous examination. But 
one cannot help observing, that the English dissent- 
ers, even at that time, formed a very numerous 
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•body; and if the number of their students bore My 
proportion to the other members of the utiiversity, 
the scheme must have been very soon found to be 
impracticable,^ not to mention other objectionSr 
An English tutor was to preside at the common 
table ; and he^ together with proper assistants, was 
to be the guardian of the morals of the students, 
assist them in their academical exercises, and in- 
struct them in such branches of education as were 
not taught in the university. 

We may rest assured, that any plan proposed by 
Principal Cars taves had been most maturely digest- 
ed ; and that it was not only plausible in itself, but 
arranged after such a skilful manner, as to render it 
most probable that it would succeed, and be agree- 
able to all parties. Hiseduciation an(^ong residence 
abroad, as well as in England, afforded him oppor- 
tunities of being well acquainted with the economy 
of seminaries of instruction, and with those regular 
tions which were deemed most expedient for the 
proper management of such institutions. While in 
England, also, he maintained a close connexion with 
the leaders among the dissenters, whose political 
consequence, and principles respecting the nature of 
government, had contributed so much to the eleva* 
tion of William to the throne. He thus became ac- 
quainted with their most private sentiments^ not 
only respecting great political questbns, but with 

* In 1720, fifty-seven students attended tbe prelections of Dr 
Monro alone. 
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their opinions upon many matters which were nearly 
related to their own society. Among so enlightened 
a body of men, it is impossible to suppose that the 
education of their students, upon which their respect- 
ability in the state, as well as in the church, so 
much depended, did not frequently form the subject 
of their deliberations. It is well known that, at the 
accession of the Prince of Orange, their prospects 
seemed to open very propitiously ; and many schemes 
for the more complete establishment and prosperity 
of the dissenting interest at large were then in agi* 
tation. These, and other reasons, it is probable, had 
attracted the Principal's more peculiar attention, 
after he had been appointed to the superintendence 
of a Scotish university. 

From the short sketch of the plan which has been 
above detailed, it evidently appears that it was de* 
signed to be an institution subsidiary to the uni- 
versity, or rather to be incorporated with it. At 
the same time, it must be acknowledged that, from 
the very nature of the institution, it may be mterrect 
that, though not altogether independent of academic 
cal police, certain immunities were bestowed, which 
constituted it a perfectly separate society. A strong 
eonnexion was designed always to subsist between 
It and England ; so strong, that the parent stock 
was on all occasions to be recognised, and the stu- 
dents were to consider themselves as a colony which 
it bad sent out.* In short, it was to be understood^ 
thaty though naturalized in Scotland to. a certain ex-* 
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tent, they were nerertbeless natives of the mother 
coimtry ; and ought to look upon themselves in the 
light of catechumens, by whom the dissenting 
churches wer^ te be supplied with men of piety and 
talents. The sons of gentlemen of private fortune, 
who were either intended for the business of civil 
life, or who did not propose to themselves any par-; 
ticular object, were (as has been already mentionedX 
not excluded from the benefit to be derived from the 
institution, but their franchise was to be considered 
^ only subordinate to the principal object of the 
establishment. 

The precise objects of bringing down an £nglish 
tutor, with proper assistants, are difficult to deter* 
mine. It cannot be doubted that one principal in? 
tention of this arrangement was, that the body of 
English dissenters might be satisfied that the direc* 
tion of the whole, even in its most minute details, 
was under their immediate inspection, and conse* 
quently possessed a higher claim upon their patron* 
age and support. It ought, at the same time, to 
be observed, that the intercourse betweeii South 
and North Britain was then so little, that no accu- 
rate information respecting the manners and cus« 
toms of eiach other was possessed by either nation. 
It is true the same observation cannot be applied to 
Principal Carstares. But he Was too well acquaint- 
ed with human nature, to be ignorant of the mdis- 
pensible necessity of indulging mankind in innocent 
prejudices^ proceeding from a want of knowledge in 
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•rder to render them useful to themselves; and he 
was aware of the solicitude entertained by all attcn* 
tive parents and relations, respecting the necessity of 
keeping a vigilant eye upon young men, in what 
was esteemed a foreign country, and at a time of 
life when they were most exposed to temptation. In 
t)rder to gratify this very reasonable anxiety, and to 
tobviate every objection that might be made, persons 
of known steadiness and learning were to accom* 
pany them to Edinburgh, and to assist the students 
in their academical exercises. It may be remarked, 
in the general, that young men, at least a very great 
proportion of them, are, through many causes, apt 
to misapply that time which ought exclusively to be 
devoted to their studies, and to spend it unprofita* 
bly, and sometimes to squander it in such a way as 
to injure both their health and morals at the same 
time. To guard against the hazard of such conse- 
quences, the best preventive is to take, care that 
their time be fully occupied, and never be permitted 
to hang heavy on their bands ; and this the dilh- 
gence of a private tutor can easily accomplish. I do 
not affirm that a tutor or his assistants ought, in 
imitation of 'some Roman Catholic colleges on the 
continent, to attend their pupils when engaged in 
their innocent diversions.* The same end can be 

* A great number of the French and Italian colleges have country 
seats attached to their seminaries, whither the youth repair during 
the time of vacation. Some jeers ago, a gentleman informed me, thai 
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acoQtnpIished without so strict a regimen, which had 
a tendency to excite disagreeable ideas in the mind. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that instruction in 
the learned languages^ and education in general, is 
much more difficult to be obtained in England, even 
at this day, than it is in Scotland. The public 
schools continue to be pretty stationary in Scot- 
land since the reformation, in as far as respects the 
method of teaching Greek and Latin ; and they 
have most commonly been well taught. But, in Eng- 
land, there was not the game facility of instruction, 
particularly forthesonsoFdissepters. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it was the consciousness of this class of stu* 
dents of the defect under which they laboured, from 
the necessity of their situation, which occasioned 
this proposal. They could thus be enabled to keep 
pace with their fellow students in the same class ; 
and this redoubled application could not fail mate- 
rially to accelerate the progress of their studies. 

But one grand cause of tutors being appointed 
Wa9, the manner in which young men were and still 
are educated in England. The^ commenced the 
study of theology along with their academical course ; 
and their attention to the languages and to philoso- 
phy never interrupted the former. Their attendance 

the country-house and vineyards belonging to the college at which 
he was educated at Rome, were upon the \ery spot where Cicero's 
<:elebrated villa of Tusculanum formerly stood. He went there in 
1756, and remained for twelve years; and is a man of great probity. 
How many striking reflections does not this produce ! 
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at a Scotish divinity hall was thus rendered unne- 
cessary ; and the most important part of their edu* 
cation was to be conducted after the English fashion. 
So that they only changed the place of study ; every 
tlung else was to proceed after the form established in 
England. 

Permission has frequently been granted to persons, 
who were not members of the Senatus Academkus^ to 
teach in the college. Thus, French and drawing 
were taught in this manner for some years; and, 
at a very early period, so was the Hebrew language. 
No objections, therefore, seem to have been antici* 
pated from the honourable patrons. But the death 
of Principal Carstares overturned the whole project. 
It is impossible even to conjecture what influence it 
might have produced upon the university and upon 
the dissenters. It is to be regretted that the experi« 
ment had not been made. 

Principal Carstares was one of the most eminent 
characters of the age in which he lived. He had 
mixed much with the most celebrated politicians 
both in Holland and in this country ; and appears 
always to have maintained his reputation for inte- 
grity in situations in which he was exposed to great 
temptations. He was well acquainted with public 
affairs. Possessed naturally of an active mind, he 
was most assiduous in executing any business which 
was entrusted to him. Even his enemies respected 
him ; and those who, like himself, favoured the revo* 
lution, reposed the most unbounded cotifidence in 
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him. He managed Scotish affairs with such discrti* 
tioDi during the reigns of William and Anne, that he 
made few public enemies ; and such was his know^ 
led^ of human nature, his prudence, and conciliating 
temper, that he was held in the highest estimation 
by those who still adhered to the House of Stuart* 
So great was his influence both in church and statCi 
that he was generally called Cardiml Carstares. Htf 
was eminent for his private virtues ; and, as the head 
of an university^ he conducted himself with such 
moderation and good sense, and, at the same time, 
entered with such ardour into whatever regarded its 
interests, that he not only was the object of universal 
esteem and respect with his colleagues, but all 
connected with the college looked up to him as n 
father and benefactor. Principal Carstares died in 
1715, while holding the office, for the- fourth time» 
of moderator of the general assembly, — the highest 
honour which the Church of Scotland has in its 
power to confer. There is a portrait of him in the 
large hall, presented, on the death of Mrs Carstares^ 
by her executor, Mr Charles Macky, pnrfessor of 
universal history. 

The professors in general remained only for a 
short time in the college about the beginning of the 
last century. The smallness of the appointments (at 
has been mentioned) is the only reason which can 
be assigned. The greater number had been intended 
for the church, and licenced in the establishments* 
A church living was more valuable j and, in tlmt 
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daysy was esteemed a more respectable situation id 
life than a professorship in any of the universities. 
Their salaries which were allowed by the Towli- 
council were small { the number of students incon-> 
siderable ; iAnd the hbnoraty which they paid, when 
any was required; was one guinea. The state of 
society in this country is now so materially altered^ 
that, generally speaking, the emoluments of a pro« 
fessor in Edinburgh are much superior to those of 
a country clergyman. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, amotig his niultifarious eil- 
deavours to benefit his native country, proposed to 
teach natural history and medicine during the course 
of the same year* (1 1^06). He was now far advanced in 
life ; but his ardour in the cultivation of science, and 
his zeal to promote its progress, were still unabated^ 
He designated himself by the modest name of Philkh 
trU, which literally signifies studious of medicine; and 
we are informed that he had successfully practised 
medicine for forty-three years. This ascertains that 
he had graduated in 1663. 

Sir Robert was to teach these sciences during 
spring in private colleges. It is necessary to observe 
tliat, in Oxford and Cambridge^ and in the foreign 
universities, such as Gottingen, &c. the professors are^ 
according to the statutes, obliged to deliver at least 
public course of lectures. This is considered^ and 
actually is, a mere form;4^e number of lectures 



^ VU, Advcftiaement, voL L p. 376. 
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being as few as they chuse to make . them. They 
thus take a formal possession of the professorshipi 
and are entitkd to the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges of the university. They begin to 
teach in real earnest in their private colleges. These 
the students frequent, and for admission to which 
they pay the usual fees ; and it is from these that 
the revenues of those who undergo the drudgery of 
teaching are principally derived. In the English 
universities, some of the professorships are so richly 
endowed, that the professors have not taught for 
these hundred years. It was in imitation of the 
custom abroad that Sir Robert adopted his proposed 
method of teaching. 

The qualifications which he required from the 
students, before they could be admitted to his class, 
were such as to induce few to make application to 
him to be enrolled as his pupils. They were to be 

well acquainted with the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, all philosophy, and the principles of mathe- 
matics; and certificates from the different professors 
under whom they had studied were to be produced.** 
The lectures were, according to the universal prac- 
tice, to be delivered in Latin. 

It would no doubt be very desirable that those 
who devote themselves to the study of medicine 
should be distinguished both for their proficiency, 
in literature and science. These preliminary studiea 
constitute an admirable introduction to their medical 
pursuits; but it -may be fairly called in- question 
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whether so strict regulations as Sir Robert Sibbald's be 
sndispensibly necessaryi or rather whether any pro- 
fessor of medicine can reasonably expect the genera- 
lity of his students to be possessed of such qualifica* 
tions. By restrictions of this kind, the cultivation 
of the science is materially retarded, because men of 
genius are prevented from having access to the pro- 
per schools for instruction. Besides, a man like 
Sibbald, so enthusiastically attached to his profess 
6ion, rendered himself less useful than he might have 
otherwise been. There can be no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that he was perfectly competent to teach 
natural history and medicine; but whether he enr 
tered upon the task at this time cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr Charles Erskine had taught philosophy for 
some time in the university, and was one of the four 
regents. Upon 17th October 1707, however, he 
demitted this office; and presented to the Town-coun- 
cil a 'Commission from the Queen, appointing him 
professor of public law and the law of nature and 
nations. The Council protested against the instita* 
tion of this new professorship^ because they con- 
sidered it as misapplication of the L.300 per 
annum which had been given to the university by 
King William.* One hundred pounds sterling of 
this donation were appropriated to the foundation of 
a second professor of theology, which never seems 
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to have been carried into effect (unless it had origi- 
nally been intended for the primarius professor of 
divinity); and the remaining two hundred for the 
maintenance of twenty bursars of theology, at ten 
pounds each. Mr Erskine's salary was fixed at 
and paid by the exchequer; in consequence 
of which, fifteen of the bursars were discharged. , 
The opposition of the patrons produced no change 
in the determination of government; and, eccord- 
ingly, Mr firskine was admitted to the exercise erf 
his office upon 7th November 1707. 

Natural jurisprudence, or public law, and the law 
of nature and nations, have engaged the attention j 
of philosophers in every age of the world. Society j 
could not exist in its most barbarous state, without 1 
being in possession of some general maxims or laws, 
founded on human nature, and derived from those 
necessary relations which naturally arise from men 
associating together. To reduce society to its pri- 
imary elements, and to delineate those rules according 
to which the conduct of its members ought to be 
directed in the management both of their primte 
and public affairs, has been a favourite subject of in* 
vestigation among speculative men. It exercised 
the genius of Plato and Aristotle among the Greeks^ 
and of Cicero among the Latins. Cicero's treatise De 
Legibus has been transmitted to us in a very muti* 
lated state. The few quotations from his work De 
Republican have induced the most competent judges 
to form a high idea of its excellence ; but the frag- 
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tnentfi are bq fevr, that it has only excited their te* 
gret that the speculations of so great a master, upon 
so interesting a subject, should have perished by the 
band of ti^e. 

. Upon the reyival of learning, the attention of its 
^Itivators was principally directed to the editing of, 
aad applying their skill to, the classics. Philology, 
by which the only true introduction to literature 
can be procured, was the chief object of their study* 
Melancthon is said to have attempted something like 
the philosophy of law ; and a German, of the name 
of Benedict Winkler, published, in 16\5, a work 
entitled of the Principles qf Law. The science of 
jurisprudence received very little improvement from 
their efforts* At last, tlie celebrated Hugo Grotius 
directed his inquiries to the investigation of this in- 
teresting subject. He is represented to have done 
so in consequence of perusing the works of Lord 
Bacon, and at the solicitation of Nicolas de Peiresc^ 
councillor to the parliament of Provtoce,'* whom 
Bayle calls the Attorney General of literature." 
Few men were better quaUfied than Grotius for such 
an enterprize. He was possessed of strong natural 
sense, extraordinary acuteness, capable of the most 
profound reflection, his erudition very extensive, his 
reading prodigious, and application to study, in the 
midst of very various occupations, constant and un* 
wearied ; and, besides, hi^ love of truth was sincere. 

* Barbeyrac'd Traml^Uon of Puffeadorfi^ Preface, p* 7 J, 
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The celebrated work, De Jure BelU ac Pads, atid 
which he bad originally designed to have entitled 
De Jure Natura et Gentium, was first published at 
Paris, in 1625, and dedicated to Louis XIII. Tho 
history of literature affords no similar example of a 
work of science producing so instantaneous^ and at 
tile same time so permanent an effect upon all tiie 
civilized nations of Europe* The most eminent men 
of the age wrote commentaries upon it** It was 
explained publicly in the universities ; and though 
Grotius himself had studiously avoided scholastic 
subtleties, yet all the logomachy of the schook^ was 
introduced about the meaning of particular words 
used in the treatise. 

In ]640, John Selden published a work concern* 
ing the law of nature and nations, according to the 
doctrine of the Jews^f Th^ learned are generally 
agreed that it was written in opposition to Grotius, 
to whom, however, he never alludes. He considers 
the subject as having never been discussed before ; 
but his theory is not founded upon natural reasoUi 
but upon what are called the Seven Precepts of 
Noah, whose authority rests upon a tabbinicalr 
fable. 

^ Only fifty years after the death of Qrotiua, il was pohHshed at ' 
Frankfort on the Oder, Cum Cmmt^tarH* l^i^mrm; an hooour, 
say9 Bayle, which wa» bestowed u)H4| ihe auvW^m only, after the 
lapse of many ages* 

t lu title is, Joannis SeUleni de Jure Naturali et G^tiam juz^ta 
pisciplinam Ebraeoruro Librl Siepteiu. \mA\k\\ l^'40, (6U 
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The only successor worthy of Grotius, about this 
period, was Samuel Baron de PuiFendoriF. His 
Elements of Universal Jurisprudence were first pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1660 ; and again, in 1684, he 
published the same work, but greatly enlarged. It 
is composed upon a much more extensive plan than 
that of Grotius, and is more methodical. We shall 
afterwards find that tt was also introduced into the 
Scotish universities ; but, at the time of which we 
are speaking, Grotius was the text-book. 

So fashionable had the study of natural jurtspru* 
dence become, that a professor was esteemed to have . 
neglected the most interesting and important part of ' 
his course, if he omitted to read with his students 
Grotius' treatise. It is impossible to peruse this 
work without being strongly impressed with the 
idea, that how learned soever the professor might be, 
he had a dithcult task to perform. Young gentle* 
men, who had only been initiated into the elements ' 
of criticism, and wl)ose acquaintance with the elas« 
sic8 could not be presumed to be very intimate, felt 
great disgust at the many quotations from authors 
in all known languages. The pertinency of many 
of these passages may surely be questioned ; and the 
applicability ot a very great proportion of them is to 
be ascertained by critical acumen, of which few are 
possessed. It was the fashion of authors in those 
times to display a great profusion of learning in all 
their writings. They could not divest themselves of 
early habits ; and, frpm the frequency with which 
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quotations were made, there seems to he little doubt 
that the greater number imagined that their works 
either were or would be supposed to be imperfect 
without such an embellishment.* A custom, theret 
fore, which was prescribed by necessity, was speedily 
introd^ced, of editing what may be called a syllabusi 
of the work of Grotius. In this the authors did not 
confine themselves to tlie words of the original, 
though they adopted the form of expression there 
employed, whenever it appeared to be consistent 
with their plan. As Grotius was justly esteemed 
a standard book, their object seems to have been tq 
give an abstract of the philosophical speculations it 
contained respecting jurisprudence (the only part 
liseful for their peculiar purpose as the public iiut 
structors of the youth), and to omit the criticism^i 
upon language, the classical allusiops, and a great 
mass of other miscellanepus matter, Jt has been sq 
often mentioned in the former part of this wor^ 
tliat it seems unnecessary to repeat, that the profess 
sors, not in Scotland only, but throughout the whc46 
of Europe, at this time, dictated their lectures to thf 

* How frequently does the grtot Roman orator introduce qaotai^ 
lions from Ennius, Pacuvius, and Lucilius, not to mention his great 
iGrecian masters. AH that I mean to express at present is, that as 
human nature has always been actuated by similar passions, the 
beautiful allusions which Cicero has so happily made, in his philoso- 
phical works particularly, discover the bias of his early studies, 
and with what enthusiastic ardour he indulged in his eiirly recollec? 
tions. 
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students ; a custom which I think could easily be 
proved to have originated from the anxiety of the 
teachers that those under their care might be pos* 
sessed of a complete system of the doctrines taught 
in their course, and that, for many reasons, this was 
the best method to benefit them essentially ; because, 
though it did most assuredly consume time, the pro* 
fessor was not precluded from subjoining such ex- 
temporary remarks, by way of elucidation or con- 
firmation, as either the abstruse nature of the sub* 
ject, or the proficiency of his pupils^ might render 
expedient. 

About the beginning of this year, and previous to 
the induction of Mr Areskine, Mr William Scott, 
one of the regents of philosophy, published an 
abridgment of Grotius Annotationibm et Comment- 
torus sekctis illustratum in usum studiosa Jwoentutis 
Jcademia Edinensis. Edinburgi, 1707, 4t6.''* It 
is dedicated to the patrons. The apology, in his pre- 
face, is to abridge the labour of the students. He 
has taken considerable liberties with his author in 
regard to the tej:t ; but his commentaries are plain 
and judicious, accompanied with great modesty. As 
far as I have consulted it, I entertain little doubt 
but that it may still be read with advantage by 
young students. 

The foundation of a new professorship of the law 
of nature and nations appears to have been occasion- 
ed in a great measure by Mr Areskine's interest at 

Vol. II. E 
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court, in consequence of the active part which hit 
connexions had taken in regard to the accomplisih 
ment of the union of the two kingdoms. In 1700^ 
when only twenty years of age, after a comparative 
trial, he had been elected regent of philosophy, and 
had probably been educated for the church. He 
became a member of the faculty of advocates 17tl? 
June 1704;* and, we have seen, entered upon hitf 
new function in November 1707. I rather imagine 
that his public lectures on jurisprudence were soon 
discontinued. The four regents had been accustom* 
ed to give lectures to their students upon that sub- 
ject ; and many of the topics which they were called 
upon to discuss were nearly allied to the theory of 
public law; and it is not improbable that such stu* 
dents as proposed to be lawyers, viewed it in the 
light of an innovation ; and as they were not com- 
pelled by any statute to attend his prelections, they 
speedily became indifferent to the task, and rather 
considered it as an unnecessary laboun 

The great majority of the faculty of advocates 
were then strongly attached to the exiled family. 
So were, andj if possible, in a higher degree, the so* 

* The following is extracted from the records of that honoambk 
body. 17th June 1704. — Mr Charles Areskine, son to the late Lord 
Cardross, was publicly examined upon the title ti quMdntpei 
^im fecisse dkatur ; and, being found qualified, was remitted to the 
Pean, for a law for his lesson before the Lords, as use isv** 
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ciety of writers to the signet. In short, the legal 
strength (if I may so express myself) of the whole 
nation was hostile to the union, which was then 
the great rallying point, and by which a man's poli- 
ticaKopinions were estimated. The institution, there 
fore^ of this regius professorship was intended as a 
mark of the most decided attention of government 
to the bar, as none but a member of the faculty of 
advocates is competent to receive that appointment. 

Mr Areskine's practice as a Scotish barrister be- 
came considerable in a very short time. He came 
better prepared than most young men to the study 
of the law ; and the success which he afterwards had 
in life, must be ascribed to this, as well as to his di- 
ligence and application in the profession he had cho- 
sen. ; 

Archibald Earl of Islay, and afterwards Duke of 
Argyle, from the period of his being appointed Lord 
High Treasurer of Scotland, which was in 1705, till 
his decease in 1761, was the confidential servant of 
government, and managed the whole Scotish affairs^ 
It is not improbable that it was through his Lord- 
ship's influence that Mr Areskine was created pro- 
fessor of public law ; hut it is certain that, through 
him, he was made Solicitor-General in 1725, and 
Lord Advocate in 1737. The same generous patron 
got him advanced to the bench in 1744, when he 
assumed the title of Lord Tinwald; and, in the 
course of a few years, he was promoted to be Lord 

e2 • 
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Justice-Clerk. He died in extreme old age in 1762, 
much rc^spected. He uniformly discharged the du- 
ties of the various public stations which he filled, 
with great credit to himself, and much to the satis^ 
faction of the public. He is represented as having 
been an able civilian, an easy and graceful spealyer, 
and possessed of very ingratiating manners. 
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• CHAPTER IX. 

hides for teaching in the University — The Metaphy* 
sics taught — Natural Philosophy — Professorship of 
Greek established — The Library — Another attempt 
to accommodate English Dissenters — The High 
School— Professorship qf Botany — Of Chemistry-^ 
Dr Pitcairn. 

Party spirit was earried to a great height in Sc6t« 
land at the beginniDg of the last century. Jealousy 
prevailed between the two nations ; and the mutual 
recriminations which daily issued from the pressy 
produced the natural effect of withdrawing the at* 
tention of all parties from the cultivation of polit6 
learning. The press was laid under restraints; 
and, among other restrictions, the Town-Council, 
upon £Oth February 1708, declared^ that, for the 
better discovering of the printers of public papers or 
pamphlets within this city, liberties, and privileges 
thereof, which may be justly censured by the govern- 
ment, statute and ordain that, in time coming, none 
of the said printers presume to print any papers or 
pamphlets without affixing their names thereto as 
printed by them, under the penalty of fifty merksy 
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to be paid by the transgressors herein ; and ordained 
these presents to be printed and published, that none 
may pretend ignorance,*^ The universities partici- 
pated of the ^neral agitation ; and the peace and 
quietness of ac^emicat retirement was most mate- 
rially interrupted. The favourers of the union, how* 
ever, still maintained the ascendancy; and really 
were extremely desirous to improve the plan of 
teaching in the university. The person who was 
most active at this time, not only in whatever re- 
spected the interests of the college, but the welfare 
of the city of Edinburgh in general, was Sir Samuel 
M'Lellan, who had been repeatedly raised to the 
dignity of Lord Provost, and was member for the 
city. He was a decided whig, and strongly per- 
suaded of the political expediency and the advan* 
tages which would accompany the union. He was 
remarkable for his public spirit, and was generally 
esteemed as an upright and liberal minded magis- 
trate ; and so highly was he respected, that, at his 
decease, though not in office at the time, tlie ma^s- 
trates resolved to attend his funeral in their robes* 
He was provost during the year 1708. The follow 
ing minute of the Town-Council throws great light 
Upon the state of tlie university at that time. 

" Edinburgh, I6th June 1708. 
The council taking to their consideration what 
may be the most proper methods for advancing of 
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teaming ia their own college of Edinburgh, have 
pgreed upon the following articles as an rule of teach- 
ing in the said college t — Primo, Tha 1 11 the parts 
of philosophy be taught in two years, asathey are 
in the most famous universities abroad. Secundo^ 
That, as a consequence of this article, there be bi^t 
two philosophy classes in the college, to be taught by 
two of the four present professors of philosophy* 
^eriiOf That, in the first of these classes, the students 
\k taught logic and metaphysics ; and, in the last, a 
compend of ethics and natural philosophy. QuartOf^ 
because there are many useful things belonging 4o 
the pueumatics and inoral philosophy, which the two 
professors, in the present method of teaching classes^ 
cannot qvertake, therefore it is proposed that one of 
the two remaining professors shall be appointed to 
teach those two parts of philosophy more fnlly, at 
such times as the students are not obliged to be in 
their classes ; and because he has not the charge of 
a class, he may have publip lessons of philosophy in 
the common hall, where ali the students may be pre- 
lent, at such times as shall be niost convenient. 
Qjumto, That there shall be a fixed professor of Greek ; 
but so that neither he nof his successors shall, upon 
any pretence whatsoever^ ent^eavour tp hinder the 
admission of students into tbe philosophy classes in 
the usual manner, although they have not beei^ 
taught Greek by faimw (S^rto, And, in regard the 
present professors have given proof of their quar 
lifications in all the parts both of philosophy an4 
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Greek, therefore, when any of these four professors 
places become vacant, the remaining professors of 
these now in places, allenarly shall have the offer of 
the vacancy according to their standing ; and/ when 
one chooses it, the rest shall, in the like manner, be 
allowed to succeed him. 

The same day, the council considering, that as the 
knowledge of the Greek tongue is a valuable piece of 
learning, and much esteemed in all parts of the world 
where letters and science do flourish, so they, being 
willing to contribute their utmost endeavour to ad- 
vance the knowledge of that language, do judge 
that nothing can more effectually promote the said 
end, than the fixing a professor of Greek within the 
college of this burgh : And the council being fully 
satisfied with the sufficiency and capacity of Mr 
William Scott, one of the professors of philosophy 
there, as to the discharging of the said office and 
profession, they do therefore agree that the said Mr 
William Scott be professor of Greek in the said col- 
lege, and have right to all the fees, profits, emolu- 
ments, and privileges, belonging to the said profes- 
sion, or which he formerly enjoyed: J^roviding 
always, likeas it is hereby specially provided and 
declared, that, notwithstanding of this present, it 
shall be lawful for any student to enter to the semy 
class, or any superior class, albeit he was not a bajan, 
or taught Greek by the said Mr William Scott, sick- 
like and as freely in all respects as formerly : De* 
darings that the said Mr William Scott, by his de* 
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gree of seniority amongst the professors of philoso- 
phy, or otherways, and which he presently possesses, 
is not to be prejudged or impaired by his acceptatiou 
hereof; but that he and his successors in office and 
profession shall, according to their admission, be 
numbered and placed amongst the professors of phi* 
losophy, whereanent these presents shall be a war* 
raad. 

The same day, the council, taking to their serious 
consideration, that it is of great importance, for the 
better education of the students in the college of 
Edinburgh, that, while they are learning the several 
parts of philosophy, they should have an opportunity 
of being more fully instructed in pneumatics and 
moral philosophy than they can be by the present 
method of teaching classes, do therefore appoint 
Mr William Law, professor of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, to teach pneumatics and moral 
philosophy to the students, at such times as they 
are not obliged to be in their classes : And seeing 
tlie said Mr William Law is not to have the charge 
of a particular class, they do appoint him to have 
public lessons of philosophy in the common hall, 
where all the students shall be present, at such times 
as shall be most convenient. But because it may 
nut be convenient that the said Mr William Law 
should leave the class that he bath at present, until 
they liave finished their course of philosophy, which 
they cannot do before April next, therefore^ they 
appoint that the said Mr William Law shall begin to 
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teach the said pneumatics and moral philosophy it 
October 1709 : And because the said Mr William 
Law may be at considerable loss by this alteration, 
therefore, the council are to use endeavours to find 4 
fund which will afford fifty pounds sterling yearly to 
the said Mr William Law, by and attour of his pre- 
sent salary : And> in the mean time, the council,i 
with the extraordinary deacons, oblige themselves, 
and their successors in office, to pay to the said Mr 
William Law five hundred merks yearly, commencing 
from October 1709; and appointed the present and 
succeeding college treasurers to pay to the said Mr 
William Law the aforesaid sum of five hundred 
merks yearly of additional salary, together with the 
present salary paid to him, at two terms in the year, 
Whitsunday and Martinmas yearly, beginning the 
first term's payment at Whitsunday 1710, arid thence- 
forth termly until the said fund of fifty pounds ster-? 
ling be provided."* 

The patrons were anxiously desirous that the same 
methods of teaching should be established that pre* 
vailed in the foreign universities. They more partis 
cularly alluded to Utrecht and Ley den; for those 
seminaries were not only in the zenith of their repu* 
tation at this time, but they were the great places of 
resort to such Scotsmen as proposed to take the 
benefit of being educated abroad. The revocs^tioii 
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of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, had dissolved all 
connexion between the Scotish protestant students 
and the universities of France. The states of Hol- 
land alonfe afforded them an opportunity of cultivat- 
ing those studies to which they were so much at'* 
tached : and the spirit of independence is so power* 
ful a stimulusi that the professors of those universities^ 
during this period, became by far the most eminent 
literary characters iu Europe. In criticism, in law, 
and in medicine, they have had few rivals. 

The economy of the university has sustained very 
little alteration since this arrangement in 1708. The 
ordinary regular course of study has nearly continued 
the same. The propriety and good effects of the 
division of labour now began to be perceived. The 
variety of subjects on which each professor had 
fermerly to prelect, could not fail to distract his 
own attention, and render it impossible for him to 
do justice to a great part of his course. It was, 
therefore, resolved, that there should be two philov 
fophy classes. 

The ancients divided philosophy, 1. Into natural 
which included all speculative sciences, concerning 
substances, whether corporeal or incorporeal. S. Into 
morale which included ethics and politics ; and, S» 
rational^ which comprehended logic and rhetoric 
Aristotle, however, was the author who referred all 
the common attributes of spiritual substances, those 
which related to God and the human soul, to what 
he called metaphysics. The scholastics followed his 
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example. The logic taught at this time was \itt\4 
more than a repetition of the same system, of which 
so full an account has been given in the former part 
of this work. The metaphysics were, if possibly of 
a much more abstract nature. This science, as it was 
called, speculated de ente quod a materia est ab* 
stractumJ* It formed, therefore, a system which 
pretended to explain the most general properties of 
all spiritual existences, but more especially those of 
God and the human soul. This attempt^at genera* 
.lization constituted a part of what i^ the chief 
characteristic of the Aristotelian philosophy* But the 
period has now gone by for conceiving it to be with* 
in the reach of the human faculties to establish a 
system which may not improperly be called the 
Philosophy of the Universe." This, however, was 
the error of Aristotle, Des Cartes, and many others.^ 
• Ontology, which was the first subject treated of 
in metaphysics, was the most cobweb science that 
ever exercised the ingenuity of philosophersr The 
doctrines it contained are so fugitive in their nature^ 
and in general so unintelligible^ that nothing but 
early prejudrce, and deference to great names, could 
ever have rendered it a popular study. It, however, 
did become popular ; because many men possessed of 
true philosophic genius, of great industry and know* 
ledge, though they had, according to their own con* 
ceptions, fully appreciated the value of such puerile 
studies, yet would have injured their usefulness and 
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well earned reputation, had they not given way to 
the system then in vogue. Like every author who 
publishes a system of philosophy^ many opinions and 
theories must be investigated by a professor in his 
course, the absurdities of which must be exposed ; 
and the greater proportion of the history of philo* 
sophy consists of an enumeration and refutation oF 
principles which had been gratuitously assumed. 

The next head of the system of metaphysics was 
an inquiry into the human mind. No subject can 
be conceived by man to be more interesting. The 
method in which the investigation was conducted^ 
could hardly lead to any satisfactory results. The 
critical question was still esteemed to be of prime 
importance, that is, whether the thinking principle 
was different from every thing corporeal. If we are 
to attempt to make any progress in the philosophy of 
mind, the assumption of either theory can afford us 
very little assistance in the outset of our inquiries. 
By fair induction, it may hereafter become a point 
completely settled ; but he who succeeds in the de- 
monstration, must have proceeded in his method of 
philosophizing after a quite contrary order. 

Metaphysicians also 'assumed the proposition as a 
fact not to be disputed, that the mind of man was a 
himple uncompounded substance ; whereas matter 
was an aggregate of many different substances. 
These observations, of course, were intended to refer 
to the living animal only. But, perhaps, it might 
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Hot occur to these philosophers, that, as they chose 
to express themselves, the " res cogitans est unm 
guoddam et simples^^^ was only removing the profound 
mystery of the constituent principles of the " res 
cogitans'' a little farther from our view; and thus, 
by a process not uncommon, by the affectation of 
making every thing appear to be capable of a simple 
solution, conceal the real difficulty from observation. 
Mind possesses qualities by which it is distinguished, 
as well as matter. For example, mind is what rea- 
sons, wills, &c. Body, what is extended, &c. These, 
as the old metaphysicians would say, are their " co;»-' 
mumssima attributa;'' but, in neither case, have we 
advanced far in the art of philosophizing. The in* 
ertness of matter was assumed as an axiom, while 
the natural activity of spirit was as gratuitously 
conceded ; and, upon these two, the whole theories 
depended which were then so popular. • Again, 
^neration and corruption were denied to mind, but 
predicated of matter. 

In their speculations respecting the powers of the 
mind, that is, the phenomena which are to be ot>« 
served by a careful analysis of its functions, they 
succeeded much better. There are certain features 
which present themselves in so broad an aspect, that 
it is impossible to pass them unobserved, such as the 
five senses ; connected with which, they introduced 
a great many abstract theories, which were of no 
jrcal value. This was, however, the only part of the 
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course from which any thing that resembled know* 
ledge could be obtained, if we except the instruc* 
tions they gave upon natural theology. The course 
of metaphysics generally concluded with this, the 
most sublime of all subjects to which the mind of 
man can direct its attention. At this stage, the 
students read a portion of Cicero De Natura Deorum^ 
particularly the second book, in which he is thought 
to have delivered his own sentiments upon this in^ 
teresting topic. 

In the second philosopt^ class, ethics and natural 
philosophy were to be taught The theory of morals 
had, as yet, been little studied in the schools of 
modern times. In England, indeed, Dr Cudworth, 
in his Intellectual System^'' had attempted to ex* 
plain and vindicate the theory of Plato, his masteri 
with all the ardour and ability which the most pro* 
found erudition could supply. Hobbes espoused 
the system of Epicurus ; and erected a superstructure 
which had a most dangerous tendency, enunciated 
with the utmost confidence, and maintained with a 
degree of acuteness and discrimination to which few 
parallels are to be found in the history of philosophy. 
Their works were, however, at that time but little 
known in Scotland. Locke's immortal work, first 
published in 1699^ gave a new impulse, as well as 
direction, to the studies of British philosophers of a 
metaphysical turn of mind. Previous to that era, 
the prelections in the public schools upon ethics 
were chiefly directed to an enumeration and classifi^ 
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cation of the public and private duties mankind are 
called upon to discbarge as members of society. 
Cicero*s treatise De OfftcHs^ in whicb he chiefly fol- 
lows the Stoics, 'was read, as it still is in some uoi* 
vers! ties, and commented on by the professors, and 
may justly be considered as the ground«work of the 
system they taught. 

It is much more difficult to give any thing like a 
tolerable account of the lectures which were deliver- 
ed on natural philosophy at this time, than any of 
the other sciences enjoined to be taught under the 
new arrangement. From the earliest ages, the at* 
tention of philosophers had been directed to the 
wonderful phenomena of nature ; and they speedily 
set about composing systems, by which their know* 
ledge might be arranged ; and engaged in the agree- 
able pleasure of explaining, as they imagined^ the 
causes and reasons of what they had observed in the 
natural world. It was this passion for system-build* 
ing that induced Thales, Pythagoras, and otbersi to 
become the founders of separate sects, and to pro- 
pose theories which should account for whatever they 
beheld. Aristotle had engaged in the same unde^ 
taking; and the authority he had obtained as a phi- 
losopher upon other subjects, added greatly to the 
popularity of his system of physics. In the middle 
and dark ages, his works, or those supposed to be 
his, relative to this subject, were the text-books of 
the public professors. Whilst the discoveries and 
just reasonings of Copernicus, Kepleri and Galileo^ 
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Were held inco ntempt, the peripatetic system still 
maintained its ascendancy. Lord Bacon, the con- 
temporary of the two last mentioned philosophers, 
was the first who pointed out the Only just method 
of philosophising. He clearly shewed that Aristotle 
accommodated his physics to his logics, instead of 
doing, as he ought to have done, giving such a kind 
of logic as would have been of real use in physics. . 

The person, however, who did more to undermine 
the credit of Aristotle's physics than any other indi- 
vidual in those days, was the celebrated Des Cartes, 
a man of a bold and enterprising genius, who, with all 
the confidence of very superior abilities, had the hardi- 
hood to set about the task of inventing a system, by 
which all the phenomena of nature were to be ex- 
plained. It is only necessary to observe here, that 
how visionary soever his system of cosmogony may 
be esteemed to be, that it speedily found many pro-t 
selytes among the learned; and its doctrines were in- 
troduced into the European universities, both protes« 
tant and popish* 

The university of Edinburgh possesses the high 
honour of having been the first public seminary in 
Europe in which the Newtonian philosophy was 
publicly taught. Sir Isaac was indeed Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge; and, conse- 
quently, much honour is reflected upon that illustrr- 
ous seminary, by having cherished in its bosom the 
greatest philosopher of any age or country. But the 
doctrines of the Principia were, at their first publi-^ 

Vol. II. r 
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cation, received at Can bridge with a degree of cdd^ 
ness, which, at this distance of time, appears to be 
una( countable. The sister university took the lead 
in p. ionizing Newton s philosophy in England; 
but it was in Scotland where its high rank in the 
circle of the sciences was first asserted. 

David Grtgory was the first European professor 
who illustrated the philosophy of Newton in any 
public academy. He was admitted professor of nut* 
thematics in the university of Edinburgh upon 17th 
October 1683,* when only twenty-two years of ag& 
His uncle. James Gregory, whose controversy, or 
rather arnica coUatio, with Sir Isaac Newton, ii 
well known, had shewn him the illustrious example 
of great success in the prosecution of mathematical 
science, which inspired his youthfbl, but naturally 
ardent, mind with the idea of rivalling his illustri« 
ous predecessor. The " Principia'' of Newton were 
first published in 1687; and, in a very short timeaf* 
ter, he read lectures to his students upon the doc- 
trines it contained. In 1691, he was preferred to 
be S^lian professor of astronomy at Oxford ; but 
the impression which he had made upon his pupils 
at Edinburgh was not to be effaced. The most ce» 
kbratcfl of those youths was John Keill, a native of 
the ci:y o' Edinburgh, who, possessing a kindred 
spirit with his master, and a devotedness to the cul* 
tivation of the same studies, determined to follow 
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Dr Gregory's fortunes, and to profit by his example 
and instructions. He repaired, therefore, to Oxford 
in 1694; and was the first who, in England, illus- 
trated the Newtonian philosophy, by experiments, 
publicly exhibited to tiiose who attended his prelec- 
tions. And such was the fame which he acquired, 
that the university o£ Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of medicine^ without any solicit 
tation on his part Thiis, Gregory in Scotland, and 
Kefll in England, were the first public lecturers on 
4he " Prindpiaj" and both issued from the same 
school. 

In the minute of the town^council^ quoted above, 
there aeems to be some ambiguity as to the person 
whose duty it should be to teach natural philosophy. 
One would be apt to imagine, from the manner in 
which it as expressed, that the professor of moral 
{)biJk>sophy also taught natural philosophy. I atn 
inclined to think, hovirever, that this was not the 
-case, from another minute of the subsequent year. 

" nth May 1709. — The council appointed Gavin 
Plummer, present town-treasurer^ to subscribe, in 
name of the good town, for the sum of fifty pounds 
sterling, in order to the procuring instruments and 
machines necessary for confirming and illustrating, 
by experiments, the truths advanced in the mathe^ 
matics and natural philosophy within the university 
of this burgh, conform to the proposal emitted by 
the principal and professors thereof for that end ; 

f2 
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And the good town bind and oblige them, and thdr 
successors, to free and relieve the said Gavin Plum- 
mer of his said subscription/** 

The mathematical professor at this time was Mr 
James Gregory, brother to David, whom he succeed* 
ed on 23d September 1692. There can be no doubt 
that he was anxious to imitate his brother's example. 
He appears to have done what his successor, Mr 
M'Laurin, afterwards did, who taught natural phi- 
losophy, until it was erected into a separate profiss* 
sion. 

The patrons entered with spirit into the view of 
benefiting the students, and affording them more 
ample opportunities of improvement. While they 
were learning the several parts of philosophy, Mr 
William Law was appointed to deliver lectures on 
pneumatics and moral philosophy to the studentsi in 
the common hall, at such times as they were not in 
their classes.f The principal, as was formerly mcft- 
tioned, was in the practice of delivering lectures on 
subjects connected with theology in this way.;f Mr 
Law was to teach gratis ; his former salary to be 

* Couuc. Rcgist. vol. xxxix. p. 371* 

f So early as 3d December l628, the professor of metaphjfsics * 
was required to " make a public lesson once a-week in said scieDC6»'' 
Counc. Regist. vol. xiv. p. lip. 

J Principal Colville, in the beginning of his " Prolegomena m Phi- 
losophiam Moralcm Christianam," thus expresses himself: "Cum 
nobis animo sit (Deo dante) ethicam Cbristianam in auditorio publico 
prajlegerr," &c. 
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continued, with the addition of 500 merks; and, in 
short, his salary was to be at the least fifty pounds 
sterling. It is probable that this arrangeinent con- 
tinued until 1729, as shall be afterwards explained. 

Many attempts had been made to establish a 
separate professorship of the Greek language; and 
at last this was accomplished. One of the earliest 
foundations in the university was that of humanity ; 
but no such elixir had existed in the academy of 
Amsterdam or universities of Utrecht or Leyden. 
In each of these, however, there was a professor of 
Greek, whose titles, at full length, were, Gracce 
Linguce^ Historiarum et Eloquently Professor. They 
conjoined the study of the Latin tongue with the 
Greek ; and, at the beginning of the session, public- 
ly advertised what authors, and passages of authors, 
were to be explained in the course of it. This still 
continues to be done in several foreign universities ; 
but, as far as I can learn, the only university under 
the British crown where this is punctually attended 
to is Trinity College, Dublin, The institution of a 
separate professorship of Greek has been productive 
of the most signal advantages to the university of 
Edinburgh. 

Upon the same l6th June I7O8, the Lord Provost 
and Council, convened in the high common hall of 
the college of Edinburgh, did appoint " Bailie Archi- 
bald Cockburn, and the committee for the college, 
to inquire what books are lent out of the college 
library, or are wantmg, according to the catalogues 
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thereof, atad to make report to the couiicil betwixt 
and the tenth day of July next. And, in the mean* 
time, appoint the biUiotliecarins to furnish the com- 
mittee with the receipts of the books lent, and to 
mark what books probably may be recovered, and 
what not : And further, the council recommends to 
the said committee to fall upon some expedient 
that may promote the setting of the chambers in the 
college : and, in order thereto, to see how far they 
need reparation, and to report.** 

" The same day, the council, considering that the 
promiscuous lending of books may be of ill con- 
sequence to the library ; therefore, to obviate the 
same in time coming, the council, for hereafter^ 
strictly prohibits and discharges the library keeper 
to lend books belonging to the said library to any 
person whatsoever, except to the masters of the 
college, and to such students as shall procure war- 
rants under their own masters hands for such books 
as they are to borrow ; and when books are thai 
lent, whether to the said masters or students, they 
are to be returned within the space of three 
months ; and each master to be liable, not only foi* 
the books lent to himself, but also for those lent to 
their respective students by their warrants : And the 
council recommends to the several masters of the 
college to abstain from borrowing any books out of 
the said library, except for their own use allenarly : 
And to the end this act may be more punctually 
observed, the library keeper is hereby ordained, firora 
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time to time, to giv^ inforination to the college 
treasurer against the masters, tran3gre8Sors hereof, 
that the payment of their salaries may he 3top^>ed 
accordingly : Moreover, in regard there is nothing 
more wanting than an ei^act alphabetical catalogue^ 
which the library keeper was ordered to prepare 
some years ago, the council did, therefore, pe- 
remptorily order and enjoin the said library, keeper 
to prepare an exact alphabetical catalogue of all the 
books belonging to. the library, betwixt and the 
first day of January 1710, under the pain of depri- 
vation : And, lastly, the council discharges the lend- 
ing of manuscripts, under any pretence whatsoever; 
and appointed the library keeper to find caution be- 
twixt and the tenth day of July next.'^* 

The indispensible necessity of every learned so- 
ciety being in possession of a good library is very 
manifest; but it is difficult, in almost all eases, to 
frame such a set of regulations so as to obviate even 
reasonable objections ; and it is much more difficult, 
when the caprice and selfish passions of men are 
taken into calculation, to carry these into effect. The 
scarcity of books, before the invention of printing, is 
well known ; and this disadvantage was felt by no 
men more severely than by those students who were 
destined for the learned professions. Hence arose 
the practice of public teachers dictating their lectures 
to their pupils, and examining with care the accuracy 
0f the transcriptions they had made ; — a custom, as 
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we have seen, which continued for a very long period 
after its necessity was superseded. 

In the management of a well furnished libraryi 
there are two questions which naturally occur,— 
Ought the books to be lent out to the students, or 
liberty only granted to them to consult such authors, 
within the library, as the course of their studies may 
render convenient, if not necessary ? As almost all 
the learned incorporations of modem Europe have 
arisen out of monastic institutions, the latter plan 
lias been most generally adopted ; and it certainly is 
the only method by which the books can be pre- 
served entire. On the other hand, it is a great re» 
straint upon studious men, and greatly interrupts 
the progress of their inquiries ;* and, besides, in a 
public-room much frequented, many interruptions 
necessarily occur, independently of the few hours 
during which it is kept open. The dilapidations, 
however, which have been committed in all our great 
libraries, by dishonest and indiscreet persons, have 
induced the proprietors and curators of such institu- 

* The celebrated Selden was so otfcnded at being refused the loan 
of some manuscripts from the Bodleian Library, that though he bud 
originally intended to leave his collection. of books to that noble in* 
stitulion, he left thcn^to the students of the Inner and Middle Tem- 
ple, provided they would erect, within a limited time, a suitable 
building in which they might be deposited They declined to do 
thi<. His executors, one of whom was Chief-Justice Hale, preseoteil 
them to the Bodleian Library. — Wood's Hist. Uniy. Q.\on« lil>» ii| 
p. 53. 
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tions to adopt every precaution that similar violatioos 
of honour and fair dealing shall not happen.* The 
method which, till lately, 'was used in all our old 
libraries, was linking the books on the same shelf by 
a chain secured by a padlock.-f- This clumsy device 
was abandoned after the ingenious invention of 
manufacturing and working wire became generally 
known. The chain, however, was used in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh ; but appears to have 
been discontinued some short time after 1730, when a * 
new economy respecting its management was thought 
necessary. 

The patrons, who appear to have been actuated by 
the most pure and honourable motives, were well 
aware of the abuses which had crept in, and of the 
real loss which the library had sustained thereby ; 
and, as trustees for the public, they formed the re- 
solution of rectifying them in a manner which would 
most effectually promote the interests of the- uni- 
versity. The earliest permission granted to the 
librarian to lend books, which I can discover, was 

* Polydore Virgil is represented by Wood as having been the 
first who procured the king*s mandate to have permission to borrow 
MSS. from the library of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, when h% 
could procure them by no other means. Others followed his exam- 
ple; by which a most admirable collection, which can never be to 
stored, was, in the course of about eighty years, nearly destroyed.-* 
Wood's Hist. Univ. Oxon. lib. ii. p. 50. 

f The ring through which the chain went was fastened to the 
book in such a way, that the book could be consulted, though not 
abstracted from the shelf. 
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to William Henderson, 4th October 1667 ; and he 
was enjoined not to give out books without a re* 
ceipt; from which it would appear no such security 
had been taken before that time."* Though this 
practice had been continued, yet still this pre^ 
caution was found insufficient to correct the evils 
complained of; and, therefore, the Lord Provost, 
Sir Patrick Johnstone (one of the Johnstones ef 
Westerhal^ whose descendant, Sir William Puitney^ 
foutided a new profesorship of agriculture in 1790\ 
and council, who were not disposed to proceed to 
extremities, preferred steering a middle course. Books 
were to be lent to the masters, and to such students 
only as should present a warrant ftom one of them^ 
and the books to be returned in three months* 
Perhaps a better plan could not be devised for a 
seminary frequented by a small nuna^ber of students; 
but those that were in attendance at Edinburgh, 
even at this time, were comparatively so numerous, 
that it operated in the way of entiie seclu9»o% father 
than any thing else. 

The bibliothecarius was treated with con^erable 
sharpness. This was Robert Henderson,^ the sob 
of William, already mentioned. He and his fittliqr 
performed the duties of the offices of secretary and 
librarian to the university for the long period ol 
nearly fourscore years. Both are represented^ to 

* Counc. Regist. vol. xxv. p. 4& and 60. 

t He was made library-keeper 21st November l6S4.<*'<-*CottDe# 
Hegist. vol. xxxi. p* 104. 
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have been weak men; and that they possessed a 
ooAsiderable share of vanity is perhaps very true* 
This can only be considered as a pafdonable infirmity. 
But the documents they left, and which still exists 
shew the most enthusiastic zeal for, and attachment 
to, ;their Jlma Mater. They have inserted in a re-» 
giiiter the books, prints, and curiosities, they were 
each the means of pk-ocuring : And, independently 
of their long and faithful servicesi it may be affirmed^ 
without any invidious comparisons, that they exerted • 
themselves more, in their peciTliar way, for the inter- 
ests of the university, than all who have held similar 
situations since its foundation. There are two copies 
of the catalogue compiled by Robert still preserved; 
one in possession of the honourable the magistrates, 
and another in the library of the college ; and it is 
but justice to add, that they are both drawn up with 
great neatness and accuracy. The dedication lie ha* 
prefixed is perhaps a little inflated. 

The librarians, for neatly a century after the 
foundation of the university, held their office du^ 
rente bene piacito; but the inconvenience, besides 
th^ injustice, of such an arrangement, was felt by 
an parties, in consequence of the frequent changes 
which it occasioned. The patrons, therefore, re- 
solved that it sMbuld be extended ad vitam cut culpam, 
which, it will be allowed, is the only method by 
which the services of persons deserving of trust can 
be secured. The oath de Jideli administratione was 
punctually administered by the patrons, and caution 
Was required. 
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Upon 28tli July 1/08, the Town-Gouncil, y/ho 
were still actuated by the honourable motive of 
emulating the foreign universisies in every branch of 
science, resolved tliat Mr Adam Drummond, surgeeo, 
slwuld be conjunct professor of anatomy with Mr 
Robert Elliott- but the time had not yet arrived 
when the medical school in Edinburgh jshould lie- 
come the most distinguished seminary in Europe for 
teaching medicine and surgery. More particular 
notice shall be taken of the appointment of Mr 
Drun^.mond, when we come to treat of tlie medical 
ichool, in a subsequent chapter. 

The library of the divinity hall was founded on 
18th JMay 1698, by the late professor of theology^ 
Dr George Campbell.* The number of volumes, 
with which he endowed it is not specified. Tlie 
Reveren I Richard Straiton of London, and tlie 
Reverend Thomas Wilkie of the Canongate, Edin-* 
burgh, contributed considerably to its extent and 
usefulness ; the former, at his deatli, having endow- 
ed it with seven hundred, and the latter with four 
hundred volumes. This was in the year 1719; thejr 
had been alumni of the university; and these legacies 
they wished to be considered as a testimony of their 
gratitude to their Aima Mater. Previous to this 
I>eriod, the students of divinity were^ually entitled 
to the privilege of procuring books from the large 
library with any of the other cives of the university* 

* Fid. the former volume, p. 384. 
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There is no evidence by which it can be proved that 
ihey were deprived of this riglit ; and I am decidedly 
of opinion that, upon paying the usual honorary to 
the library, any theological student who chose might 
still assert his privilege, though he had not feed any 
of the literary or medical professors ; and that such 
an one, as a member of the faculty of theology, is , 
virtually possessed of all the immunities of any 
other student in the university. The custom of 
claiming this has been relinquished for upwards of 
a century, probably being esteemed unnecessary^ 
because they found that they were sufficiently sup- 
plied with such books as they had occasion or in- 
<*lination to consult from their own library. It does 
not follow, however, that the students of philosophy 
or medicine have a similar claim upon the theologi- 
cal library, for this good reason, that, by express 
acts of the general assembly of the Church of Scot- 
iandy the professor of divinity is prohibited from 
enrolling any one as a student in hb department, 
unless he produce a satisfactory testimonial of moral 
character, and also of having regularly attended the 
preparatory classes. 

As a proof that ther& was originally no distinctioa 
made between theological and other students, I found, 
in the course of my researches in the library, seve- 
ral books that could not possibly belong to any 
other faculty ; such as a JVtstminster Confesiion of 
Faii/i, with which was bound up a considerable 
quantity of writing paper, in order that the students 
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might sign the confession previous to being admitted 
as members of the divinity halL No such test of 
orthodoxy is now required from students. Indeed, 
the absurdity of requiring subscription from young 
men, who by supposition are ignorant, to any humaii 
system, is so glaring, that one cannot help expressing 
astonishment how, in any case, it can be defended in 
any protestant church. 

An account of the plan for the education of 
English dissenters, suggested by Principal Carstaresy 
lias been already given. Obstacles occurred which 
prevented its being put into execution. The propo- 
sal, however, was not abandoned. The magistrates 
and ministers of the city, together with the profiss* 
sors, zealously concurred in approving of it. Mr 
James M'Ewen, a master of arts, was encouraged to 
make trial of the scheme upon a small scale, though 
at his own risk ; and, to encourage him to proceed^ 
the patrons came forward and contributed towsnii 
his assistance, as the following minute proves. 

Edinburgh f ^th May li^Sf 
" The council, with the extraordinary deacon^ 
appointed the chamberlain to pay to Mr James Mac< 
Ewen, master of arts in the university of Edinburgh^ 
the sum of twenty-five pounds sterling, for encour»* 
^ing him to carry on his design, so much approver 
of by the magistrates and council, patrons of thd 
said college, and the reverend ministers of this oitji 
and masters of the college, for setting up a public 
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poardifig^bousey whei^ students^ especially strangers^ 
nay lodge and table together, under the oversight 
>f a general tutor, to take care of their aocommoda- 
cioQ, and inspect their morals, and to see that they 
mind their university i>usiness with their respective 
mastery which will improve the youth, advance 
learning, and render the university teaching more 
eifFectual, and is of the greatest consequience to hu- 
man society, and will be most agreeable to all good 
cbristiaBs,"* Upon the subsequent 18th November, 
he was allowed fifteen pounds additional, for ne« 
gotiatlHg affairs relative to the college of this city." 

It is now impossible to ascertain what degree of 
success accompanied Mr M^£wen*s attempt. One 
thing is evident, that he had every encouragement 
firom the civil authorities and the literati of Edin- 
burgh which was likely to insure success. From 
die minute of council, inserted above, p. 85, it ap« 
pears that there were several chambers in the college 
unoccupied ; and that it was recommended to the 
said committee to fall upon some expedient that may 
promote the setting of those chambers in the college ; 
andy in order thereto, to see how far they need repara- 
tion, and to report.'* The most natural conjecture 
seems to be, that these chambers would have beea 
repaired for this purpose, in order to accommodate 
Mr M'Ewen. But this was not the case. Sir Andrew 
Ramsay of Abbotshall, together with other donations 
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to the college, had also left his town-house ag A 
legacy to be applied to the same use. The patrons 
granted to him an advantageous lease of it; and 
" Mr M*Ewen, preacher, granted bond for Lh400 
Scots, as a year's rent of that lodging, in Niddry*s 
Wynd, belonging to the college, and possessed by 
him from Whitsunday 171 1 to Whitsunday 171% 
out of which was allowed him repairs," &c.* 

It may be mentioned here, that Mr M'Ewenr was^ 
in 1718, publisher of the well known newspaper 
" the Edinburgh Evening Courant and that he 
was the first who received permission from the 
magistrates to publish it three times in the week ; so 
that he seems to have been an enterprizing man. 
The presence of Dr Calamyl' in Edinburgh, about 
this time, could not fail to add new vigour to the 

♦ Counc. Regist. vol. p. 430. , * 

y This cmincDt man was presented with the degree of dottorof 
divinity by the university upon 2d May 1709. In the records of 
the college there is the following declaration in his own hand-wnl- 
ing, signed by him, when he received his degree, " I Mr Edmund 
Calamy, minister of the gospel at London, do own the confession of 
faith composed by the assembly of divines at Westminster, wUch is 
hereunto prefixed, as the confi>ssion of my faith." So highly and W 
justly was he esteemed, that, when he paid a visit to Scotland ii 
1709, in company with Mr John James Cjesar, a German divine, 
who had come to this country requesting contributions for his poor 
oppressed German brethrc^n, the Magistrates of Edinburgh, be- 
sides encouraging them in their benevolent undertaking, presented 
them with the freedom of the city.— Fiif. College Records^ ui 
Cour.c. Regist. vol. xx.\ix. p. 33 C. 
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measwe, and to encourage all parties in Scotland to 
exert et^ery effort in its favour. From the confident 
Ipal friendship which had so long existed between 
Principal Carstares and Dr Calamy, it cannot be 
doubted that the scheme had the hearty concur^ 
mice of the latter, if it did not originate with him* 
from causes^ however, which cannot now be fully 
enumerated, the generous intentions of those con« 
cernal eventually became ineffectual. That this 
unfortunate issue must be traced to the want of co- 
<>peration on the part of the English dissenters does 
loot admit of a doubt. That respectable body had long 
zealously maintained all the doctrines of the West* 
minster Confession, which, indeed, was composed by 
themselves; s^nd though some individuals among 
them objected to a few of the thedries it contained, 
yet principally from conviction, and partly from 
ti«)idity, or a dislike to innovation^ the great mass 
of dissenters were Calvinists. They had as yet never 
ventured to defend the system of Arminius, the advo* 
i:ate6 for which first made their appearance in the 
Church of Englandik Laud, and his party, had 
espoused that side of the question ; and th^ able Ae^ 
frnces of Burnet, Bull, &c. as well as the popular dis* 
couraejs of TiUotsoo, &c* had roused the attentiou 
of tlifi intelligent and liberal minded to a more ac« 
curate examination of the disputed points. Ois« 
quisitiojQs upon these subjects had begun to be freely 
canvassed among the dissenters ; and, as happens in 
controversies on any subject, the same mutual coo* 
Vol, II. o ' 
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fidence between the contending parties no longer 
prevailed. The revival of the Arian hypothesis by 
Dr Oarke, a short time aftcri was tlie signal for the 
declaration of open hostilities ; and this warfare has 
been carried on to the present hour. 

In order to have rendered the plan perfectly cffi« 
cienty it was necessary that the most complete agre^ 
menty as to the practicability and expediency of the 
measure, should have prevailed throughout the whoifi 
body of the dissenters. But every one knows hoif 
unlikely this was to happen, when once relig^ont 
controversy had been introduced. I therefore en* 
tertain no doubt that this was the true cause of its 
proving abortive. Nothing similar to it has been 
projected since. 

During the course of this year, Mr George Md« 
drum, professor of divinity, died, and was succeeded 
by Mr William Hamilton, minister of Cramond, ntttr 
Edinburgh, upon 17th August 170^.* The profit 
sors of divinity had hitherto been also ministen oC 
the city ; and they discharged the duties of both oft 
fices. The strong desire which the patrons possess 
ed to improve every department in the uniyersitjTi 
induced them at this time to resolve that Mr Hfr 
milton should have no ministerial charge, that hii 
attention might not be distracted from what was 
now to be his sole business. Excepting those of the 
Episcopal persuasion, a few Roman Catholics, a ftv 



t^uakers, and still fewer Cameronians, therd were no 
dtsaentets from the Eatablished Church at that time 
in Edinburgh ; and the duties of a clei^yman, who 
had the .charge of one of the parishes into which 
Edinburgh was and is still divided, were pretty labo-r 
nous. 

It on^t to be observed, also, that no General As* 
sembly since the Revolution has ever been so strict and 
minute in defining the duties, both of the clergy and 
laity, as that which was held about a month before 
Mr Hamilton's election ; and this, perhaps, was one 
cause of the council deviating from What had been 
coatomary* before. He was not interdicted from 
preaching, but he had no parochial duty to perform ; 
u arrangemetit similar to what took place, and still 
exists in Aberdeen, where the professor of divinity, 
though he preaches, has no district of the town a&* 
vgned to him as his parish. 

Those who have never examined the subject, have! 
no idea of the cktent of the labour of a minister of the 
city of Edinburgh in thosd days. All the inhabi- 
tants of the parish were required to attend tlieir owji 
parish church regularly, and not to withdraw from 
their own ministers. The clergyman was to visit all 
the families in his {>arish at least once in the year, 
and, if his charge was small, oftenef ; to take an ad- 
count of the names of the family, parents, children, 
and servants ; to inquire for certificates from those 
who are lately come to the parish ; to mark them iu 
bis roll for catechising; to take notice who can 

G2 
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readi and of the age of children ; if any diffemice 
existed in the family, or with neighbours, he wis 
expected to remove it ; besides public examliiatfoDS 
in the church, he was appointed to have W^ly 
catechising in some part of the parish, and liable to 
suspension from his office if he persisted in n^ect* 
ing it; frequently to visit and pray with the 
sick ; to perform the ceremony of marriage; 
to take cognisance of offenders, or such as were 
guilty of scandal or any immorality in his pa* 
lish, and bring them before the session, #hdse 
meetings he alone could appoint. And all these 
complicated and laborious functions he wis to 'dis- 
charge, and, in the meantime, to prepare bionelf 
for his public appearances in the pulpit, where lea^ 
ing a discourse from notes he himself had composed, 
was considered as a most heinous violation of chri^ 
tian decency. These are only a few of the dutio 
which were required of him in those days; so that it 
need not excite surprise that Professor Uan^Iton 
was exempted from the performance of them. Tbe 
patrons of the college generously raised hia sdaiy to 
four thousand merks,* tliat his emoluments ntiglit 
not be inferior to that of any of his predeceAorii 
Dr Hamilton was a man of abilities, well acqtuuntied 
with ecclesiastical affairs* He possessed the fall 
confidence of government, was raised to the digaitj 
of moderator of the assembly five difierent times; 
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taxd, in 17159 durmg the course of which, the mo* 
derator. Principal Carstares, died, he was at that 
critical period esteemed as a successor worthy of 
that great nxan, and elected president of that vene- 
rable court. He was made principal of the universi- 
ty upon 1 6th February 1732; but enjoyed that pre- 
ferment only a very short time, for he died in the 
subsequent year. 

The Town-council never relaxed their exertions in 
regard to the universityi for, upon 28th October 
1709, 

After reading the laws* and constitutions of the 
said college, appointed to be observed by the mas- 
\im and students there, the Lord Provost, rector of 
the said college, interrogated the principal if the said 
l^ws and regulations were accordingly observed ; to 
urhich the said principal answered, except in so far 
la it waa thought proper for the greater convenience 
ind better improvement of learning. The bibliothe- 
airius was also interrogated respecting the progress 
le had made. It was recommended to him to finish 
t against the time prescribed.'^t Many of these 
awsy which were judicious and necessary at the 
lime, had now gone into desuetude^ in consequence 
»f improved methods of teacliing, the extension of 
knowledge, new professorships, and other arrange- 
ments, being introduced since their enactment. The 

* These laws are inserted at full length in the Appendix to voL L 
t Couac^ Reglst. voL zxxix. p. 518. 
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visitors were therefore perfectly satisfied with the 
Principals answer. 

In the former part of this history, it hat been 
shewn that the high-school of fldinburgh was fbvnd- 
ed a few years before the university ; and that it was 
originally proposed that it should serve the piup- 
poses both of a school in which the elements of tbe 
learned languages were to be taught, and also be a 
seminary wherein instruction could be obtained in 
those sciences usually con fined to universities. It U 
sudicient to mention in this place, that its ultimate 
destiuation was to teach the Latin language only; 
and the reputation which it has deservedly acquired^ 
as one of the first schools of the age, is universally 
known and acknowledged. 

Towards the commencement of the last centnryi 
however, it appears to have been in a very low states 
through the mismanagement of some of the masters; 
for the institution consists of a rector and four masters. 
The latter carry forward their pupils for four yeanj 
similar to what was the original constitution of the 
university ; they are then transferred to the rector, 
under whose care they continue two yearsi when 
tlie course is completed. The Town-council^ who 
are patrons of this school also, bestowed equal pains 
at this time in improving and reforming this semi''^ 
nary. Their great object was to regain the con- 
fidence of the public, which had been unfortunately 
forfeited. Upon the same day on which they bfed 
visited the university, they repaired to the hij^ 
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school, examined the rector and masters separately ; 
and then in the presence of each other ; and felt a 
delicacy in determining to whom the blame ought 
to be ascribed. They, therefore, determined to con- 
sult the principal and professors, and to request them 
to give their advice respecting the method of teach* 
ing and discipline to be observed iii the high-schooU 
This they accordingly did upon 8th February 1710. 
As this memorial of the Semtus Academicus not only 
contained their opinion upon the very interesting 
subject of the best method of being initiated, into a 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, bu|; also pointed out 
the best course of preparatory study to those who 
designed to enter the university of Edinburgh, I 
have introduced it in this place. 

Edinburgh, Sth February 1710. 

Bailie Francis BrodiCi Preses of the college com* 
mittee, presented to the council several particulars 
concerted by the principal and professors of the col- 
lege, in relation to the method of teaching, and dis- 
cipline to be observed, in the high-school, the tenor 
whereof follows. 

The reverend primar and professors of the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh having, at the desire of the 
honourable patrons, considered the present method 
of teaching in the high-scool, as laid before them 
by Mr Skeen, tlie principal master, have set down 
their thoughts on this matter in these few following 
particulars : lam, As to the grammar^ they think that 
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the fourth part ought to be entirely laid aside^ a§ 
being a confused heap of hard Greek words io 
Latin characters, containing really nothing usefbl 
that is not much better explained in the short com* 
pend of rhetoric which is or ought to be every yeir 
taught in the same class. As to the other three parts 
of grammar, they are of opinion that Despauteri is 
abridged by Novimola, may be still taught, until i 
better is agreed upon, provided care is taken to sup* 
ply what is wanting in the third part, De Gentfihii 
Cartmnum, out of Vossius or some other ; to pass 
over in tlie second what is false or ridicukras, as 
Antiptosis erit, &c. and to alter, or deiiver in moie 
intelligible words, such obscure rules aa maUrk 
circa quam^ &c. 9,do^ As to the authors- pubUdj 
taught, the professors, considering that the old Latin 
writers, commonly called tlie Classics, are the oOf 
doubted standard of the language, and may be 
justly called originals, of which the best boqks of tbt 
moderns are but copies, they cannot but think it 
bighly reasonable to look for the propriety and 
purity of the Latin in the fountains themselvei^-^ 
and that is no disparagement to the moat valued 
amongst the latest writers, to be obliged to give 
place to the ancient, their masters. By this pre- 
ference, how just soever, they would not be uodef- 
stood to condemn the readings in the lower dasses^ 
such books of dialogues as were writ by learocd 
men and great masters of the language, on purpose 
to facilitate the practice of speaking Lfttin, much 
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}fs9 to thrust out of schools Buchanan's immortal 
Paraphrase on the Psalms, which, as well upon ac* 
fx>unt of the subject being a part of sacred Scripting 
a» the inimitable beauty of the verse, can never be too 
BBUch read or studied in christian schools, tthf 
CSoncerning the method and order of reading of tlie 
Latin authors in schools, their ophiion in geneval isi 
that, in language, as in every thing else^ a master 
ought to begin with what is most easy ; and sincCt 
in all languages, the' Greek and Latin more espe* 
dally, poetry is much more difficult than prose, it 
follows that a boy ought not to attempt the one till 
he is well acquainted with the other; that is, till he 
is master of the flexion of noons and verba, under* 
stands the most essential rules of the syntax, and 
can make a shift by himself to understand a plain 
prose author. The reason of this is obvious ; for the 
poetical style, which the poets call the language of 
the gods, differing so wide from that of history^ 
speeches, or conversation, is full of bold figures, iof* 
ty strains, and uncommon turns of wi^ and, there- 
fore, cannot but oflten puzzle an young b^inner, if 
he comes to them iUoiis manibus^ as we say, that is, 
raw and unprepared, for not having laid the founda* 
tion before mentioned. Yet this needs not be ex- 
tended to SulpHiuB de Moribus, Cato s Disiichs^ or 
any other of that kind. For these, having nothing 
of poetry in them but the numbers, are for the mos( 
part easy enough ; and may be of good use in formk 
ing the manners, f xercisingf their memories, and iin« 
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proving their pronunciation. 4/0| They are per* 
suaded teachers cannot act a nipre unskilful part 
with respect to their scliolars, than by chang^g 
their authors too often ; the skipping from one to 
another serving not to inform^ but to perplex, their 
understanding with variety of styles, as the alteratioo 
of masters is observed to retard their progress, by 
the confusion of different nietliods. Nothing can 
be more certain than that one author, carefully read, 
and thoroughly understood, will improve a lad more 
m the language, and make him really fitter to un- 
derstanfl even such books as he never saur, than if 
he had run over most or all of them in the cnrsory 
or superficial way that is commonly practised.- Fqt^ 
in this slow but sure method, he will contract a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with his author, his style^ his j 
manner, his plirases, and form himself on his model, 
and insensibly imitate him, as often as he has occft* 
sion to read or write. They ai-e the more confirmed 
in this opinion, when they consider that some^aa* | 
thors are so excellent in their kind, as, for instance, i 
among the poets, Terence, Virgil, and Horace, audi 
amongst prose authors, Caesar and Livy, that tb^ 
can never be too often read, or too well understoodi 
1)y such as would attain to the true purity and di> { 
gance of the Latin tongue. As to the translations I 
and other exercises set down by Mr Skeen (the dis- 
putes on Saturday being excepted, of wliicb, witbthe \ 
discipline of the school, their thoughts will appeacoa 
a paper apart), together with the pi;eaeut metliod of 
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teaching, they fully approve of them, as proper and 
useful ; and are persuaded that such a method, 
closely pursued, by undoubted abilities, cannot but 
exceedingly contribute to the improvement of youth 
in the Latin tongue, and will certainly answer, all 
the ends of a Latin school. 

" The list of the authors of which any may be read 
in the several classes, is as follow : — 1. In the higlh» 
est class ; Poets, — ^Terence, Virgil, Lucan, Horace, 
Juvenal, Buchanan's Psalms. ' Prose authors, — 
Cicero's Select Orations, Livy, Florus, Saliust^ Sae« 
ton, Vossius' little compend of Rhetorick« In the 
second class ; Poets,— Virgi Is Pastorals, Claudian, 
Ovid's Metamorphosis, Buchanan's Psalms. Prose 
authors, — Caesars Commentaries, Velleius Patercu* 
lus, Justin, Curtius. In the tliird class. Poets,*^ 
Phsedrus, Ovid's Epistles or Metamorphosis ; Prose 
authors,— Cicero's Select Epistles, Cornelius Nepos* 
In tlie fourth class, — Sulpitius de Moribus, Catos 
Moral Distichs, Phaedri Fabulas* Prose authors, — 
Corderii, Erasmi, et Castalionis . CoUoquia. In the 
lower class, — Vocables, Varies Loquendi Formula, 
Dicta Sapieutum, Rudimenta Pietatis. 

In this catalogue are first left out Persi^ia, for the 
sake of his obscure and crabbed style, though, in- 
deed, an author of excellent thoughts and refined 
morality, but much fitter for the perusal of men than 
boys. fi. The Westminster Catechism, because the 
Latin of it lying under many exceptions, it is the 
opinion qf the university that it may be taught to 
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better purpose in English on the Lord's Day. M 
to fiuchanan*s excellent histoiy, and his: other 
poems, distinct from the Psalms» though left out 
liere, upon reasons laid down hefore, they may 
nevertheless be recommended to be read m private 
by those of the first class^ who, if they have not lost 
their time, will iind little difficulty in understaiMling 
him, or any other modern author worth reading; 

Concerning the discipline of tlie school, it will ht . 
Gonveuieot tliat the discipline of each class be ex- 
ercised, as it was some years ago, by its proper mas- 
ter in all ordinary cases. But, in great faults or 
disorders, the boys that are guilty are to be chastised 
by the rector himself, that they may be ashamed, 
and others frighted from the like faults : That as all 
the masters have, the immediate charge of teaching 
and discipline in their respective classes, so the 
rector have not only the same charge in his own 
clasSy but take care also that all the maater». wak 
punctually on the school at the ordinary dieta,. be 
diligent and faithful in their business; and if any of 
them should either neglect his duty, or perform it 
superficially, or should not observe a prudent con- 
stant course of discipline and good order, the rector 
is then to admonish him privately for the first time; 
for the second, before all his colleagues; and, if he 
regard not that, the rector is, without delay, to re- 
present the matter to the magistrates and town-^ 
counciL 

That the time of disputing now in the school, on 
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Saturday forenobni be employed by tbe rector and 
masters in rer'iewlfig what hath been taught that 
week in their respective classes, in the way that they 
shall think most pro)>er and convenient for the tm« 
provement of the scholars; only, the first Saturday 
of every month, they may be flowed to dispute as 
formerly : That, at the ascension of the classes, par* 
tic4iJar care be taken that such only be allowed to 
advance a» understand, tolerably well at least, these 
things that havo been tauglit the preceding year : 
That die scholars^ every fortnight, be aHowed to 
play and refresh themselves one whole afternoon, in 
place of all the other ordinary occasions of dismiss* 
ing the school, such as entering of new scholars, the 
paying of quarter payment, at the desire of the boy 
that is victor at Candlemas, or of gentlemen or ladies 
walking in the yard, &c But, on public and solemn 
^traordinary occasions, this matter must be left to 
the prudence and discretion of the rector and mas- 
ters* 

Sksubicribitur, W.Carstares^ P. Will. Hamilton, 
P. P. Robert Stewart, P. P. Col. Druramond, P. P. 
Lau. Dundas, L. L. P. Jo. Cumin, jun.* S. S. T. P* 
Regius, John .Goodalc, L. Heb. F. 

^ Which being considered by the council, they, 
with the extraordinary deacons, approved of the 
foresaid overtures, and ordained the same to be ob- 
served in all time coming. And, further, the council 
recommended that, at Whitsunday and Martinmas 
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yearly, the high school be visited by the magisCrates^ 
and that the rector advertise the council thereof 
eight days before each term ; and that, for the en- 
couragement of boys of spirit, that some small re- 
ward in books be given to the best scholars in each 
classes, according to their merit, as formerly.'** 

Few observations are necessary to be made upoa 
this excellent paper* The judicious and^ pertinent 
remarks which it contains, cannot fail to strike every 
one who reads itj and that the authors of it had 
thoroughly studied, and were well acquainted with 
the subjects upon which they were called to give an 
opinion. There is one passage, however, which 1 
confess I do not comprehend. What benefit could 
acrue to, or rather, how could youths, little acquaint- 
ed with Latin, and possessing less general knowledge^ 
dispute publicly upon any subject? The masters, 
therefore, alone probably held these disputations in 
the presence of the boys ; but even this was an idle 
amusement. The method, as here stated in detaili 
has been apted upon (With the exception of the dia- 
putatious) ever since; and the experience of more 
than a century has proved its excellence. The» plan 
of education at this seminary has, however, been ex- 
tended within the last forty years, in imitation of 
the great English schools. The boys are taught 
the elements of Greek also at a very early period of 



* Po\|nc. Regist. vol. xxs^x. p. 63& 
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the course. This was first proposed by its late cele- 
brated rector, Dr Adam ; and afterwards improved 
upon by the present Professor Christison. 

An account has been already given of the foiCinda- 
tion of a professorship of the law of nature and na« 
tions. It was now proposed that a professor of tlie 
civil or Roman law should be ^p|>ointed in the uni- 
versity. The propriety of such an establishment 
apparent on many accounts. The Romans were the 
most celebrated people that ever appeared upon the 
theatre of Europe. They made more rapid strides 
to universal empire than any nation recorded in his- 
tory; and, among other effects of their wonderful 
Buccess, the dissemination of their language was not 
the least important. At an early period, it was con^ 
secrated, by being adopted in the service of the West- 
em Church; and it speedily became the language 
which was employed by the learned. These and 
other causes constituted a critical study of the Latim 
language to be a necessary branch of a liberal educa- 
tion. It is impossible to be well acquainted with 
the history of any nation, without having studied its 
legal code ; and this, combined with the real intrin- 
lie excellence of the system of Roman jurisprudence^ 
and its intimate connexion with the municipal law 
of Europe, rendered it not only a subject of curiosity, 
but of iudispensible necessity, to every professional 
man who wished to be distinguished as an eminent 
lawyer in modern times. 

This celebrated code; from very small beginnings^ 
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gradually increased under the kings, the oomula^ 
and emperoffl, until, at last, its extent became 80 
great, that few possessed either the opportunily 
or tlie courage to make themselves masters of I 
it. The Emperor Justinian entirely changed the i 
state of Roman jurisprudence. Before his time, it 
lay scattered in an immense number of diffiereDt 
works of the lawyers. The enterprise which he sue* 
ceeded in accomplishing was worthy of thegeniiisof 
a great prince^ He began his labours by colleetiog 
all the \x)oks of the lawyers which were in use is 
liis time^ excluding, in this selection, the works of 
the old writers. His design in this was to assist 
young students in prosecuting the study of the lav. 
He was raised to the imperial throne in SiJ i and^ 
notwithstanding tlie numerous wars in which he 
was engaged, he entered with the greatest ardour oo 
cultivating the arts of peace. In the course of the 
second year of his reign, he commenced the labour 
of rescuing the laws from that obscurity in which 
they then were« and of reducing tliem into a more 
convenient and brief order. Tlie first object (d hi$ 
attention was to collect the Constitutions of the fo> 
mer emperors, which were in a state of great conjb* 
sion, but had been thrown together by Gregoiy, 
about the year 27S ; hence called the Codes Gngo- 
rianus. Next succeeded tlie Codex of Hermogeo^ 
and then the Theodosian Code. These three in- 
cluded the constitutions of the emperors from Ha* 
dxiVLXi to Tlxeodosius; that is, from A. D. U7 to 



A. J>. 495, a period of three hnttdred and eighteen 
years^ Justiniatti published his Codejp in the third 
year of his reign, composed from the above, and 
otlier cotistituiiohs afterwards made. This preceded 
UTI his other works on Iftw. Tlie number of volumes 
of the aticient lawyers was so great, as to exceed 
the study and industry of the youth. According to 
Gotliofredus, there were two thousand volumes, and 
three hundred and ten thousand sentences. The 
task of arranging these was assigned to Tribonian, 
and he was allowed ten years to accomplish it ; but 
he finished it in four. From the great variety of 
subjects of which it treated, he called the wofk Pan^ 
deets ; and, from the order in which it was arranged, 
in imitation of the Edicts digested by Julian the 
lawyer, he called it Digests. The Institutions, con- 
taining the elements of jurisprudence, were publish- 
ed a month before, though composed post^ior to 
the JD^ests. They were confirmed in the seventh 
year of his reign ; and were compiled chiefly from 
the Institutions of Caius, Ulpian, and Marcian. Jus- 
tinian also published, a short time before his death, 
what he called the Navels^ which contain various 
constitutions of the empire after the publication of . 
the Codex. 

Before the time of Justinian, three cities were 
scteeted in which alone jurisprudence was permitted 
to be taught: These Were, Berytus the capital of 
Phoenicia, Constantinople, and Rome ; and only twO 
teachcra were allowed to cfach. When the ieat of 

Vol. IL h 
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empire was removed to Constantinople^ the Justiaiail 
code was translated into Greek, and called JUbri 
Basilici. They retained their authority till the eastern 
empire was overturned by the Turk in 1452. It is 
generally affirmed that the Digests were discovered 
at Amalphii in Italy ; and that, from this single dis- 
covery, the study of the Roman law was revived* 
Gravina, a civilian of the highest authority^ is of 
opinion that there were many copies of the Justinian 
code in existence at that time, particularly at Raven* 
na, which was long under the subjection of the 
emperors; and that many books of Roman law were 
r^ither then acknowledged than found, when a desire 
for studying it began to prevail.* Lothariua caused 
the Roman law to be taught in the public schooI% 
and to be acknowledged by all the tribunals. The 
most celebrated school instituted by him was that of 
Bologna, in which Irnerius taught. There were 
sometimes ten thousand students of civil law at this 
university. 

It was in imitation of Bologna, that so many pro« 
fessorships for the study of the civil law were insti- 
tuted in Europe. It was comparatively lat^ how-* 
ever, before any were established in Britain. That 
at Cambridge, for example, was not till 1540, when 
it was founded by Henry VHI. Previous to that 
period, however, a foundation for teaching the Bo- 
man law in Scotland had been endowed in King's^ 

* Graving de Ortu ct Progressu Juris Civili#, sectt 14Qt 
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College, Aberdeen, from the first erection of that 
university. Several gentlenaen, members of the fa- 
culty of advocat?8| fiad been in the practice of de- 
livering a private qourse of lectures. Mr John 
Cuninghame, for a considerable number of years, gave 
Jessonis both ypon the civil and the Scotish law;* 
and there can be little doubt that Hv James Craig^ 
who was electied professor of civil law, had done the 
same, 'the intiipate connexion which exists between 
the municipal law of Scotland and the Roman juris- 
prudence, could hardly fsdl to suggest the adoptioii 
^f such a plan ; but gentlenien who had chosen the 
profession of the law generally resorted to X-eydea 
or Utrecht at this time, in ordef to prosecute the 
study of it. 

tjpon the 18 th October ijOQ, the patrons of the 
university resolved to elect a professor of the civil 
law, as the following mioiitei of that dlte, shews. 

The council, with the ej^traordiqary deacons, 
taking to their consideratioQ that the college of this 
city, from the original and foundation thereof by 
JCing James the Sixth of ever blessed memory, being 
erected into an university, of which they are pa- 
trons, were endued with the privijedge of electing 
professors of all the liberal arts aqd sciences ; and^ 
particularly, considering that, through want of pro- 
fessors of the civil law in thisf kingdoip, the youtf^ 
who have applied themselves tp that study, have 

f Edinburgh Courant, 2i October ITOG^ 
H 8 
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been necessitated to travail and remain abroad a con- 
siderable time for their educationi to the prejudice 
the nation, by the necessary charges occasioned 
thereby, until, of late, some gentlemen baring under- 
taken that profession, although only in a prirate 
capacity, have given convincing proofs how ad- 
vantageously that study might be prosecuted at 
home, if countenanced and encouraged by public 
authority ; and understanding the ability and good 
qualifications of Mr James Craig, advocate, do there- 
fore elect, nominate, and chuse the said Mr James 
Craig to be professor of the civil law in the said 
university ; and appointed rooms to be appropriated 
to him for teaching the same within the said college; 
and recommended to Bailie Hay to install him in the 
said profession. But in regard there is no founda- 
tion of salary to the said profession, the council de- 
clared he is not to expect any salary as professor 
aforesaid. And the said Mr James Craig compearing, 
accepted bis office in the terms above mentionedi and 
gave his oath de fideli administratione.'* 

The poverty of the funds of the college is the 
only sufficient reason for such a proposal as the 
foregoing being submitted to Mr Craig* The truth 
seems to be, that as he had delivered lectures pri- 
vately on the same subject, for some years before^ he 
himself was eager to undertake the same labour, 
under the sanction, and accompanied with the privi- 
leges, of an university. He had every reason to 
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calculate upoq an increase of emolument; and the 
situation which he now held was more respectable ia 
every point of view. But there can be little doubt 
that, from the very first, Mr Craig commenced his 
labours under the patronage of the Honourable the 
Faculty of Advocates. The consent of the patrons, 
was indispensibly necessary before any professor 
could be inducted into the college; and though 
they felt themselves unable to endow it according 
to their wishes, it is natural to suppose that they 
were inclined to retain this patronage in their own 
hands. They have accordingly done so» The 
adjustment of the business was amicably conducted 
between the patrons and the faculty : The former 
consented to the establishment of a professor of civil 
law in their own university ; and the latter annexed 
a small salary to the appointment,* The professor- 
ship in King's College, Aberdeen, has been a sine* 
cure almost from the foundation. That in Glasgow 
was founded a few years latter than this in ^din* 
burgh ;t so that Mr Craig may be considered as the 
first professor of the civil law in Scotland. 

The courts of law being held in Edinburgh, the 
capital of Scotland, and, consequently, it being the 
great place of the resort of practitioners of the law 

* Woodhouske*8 Life of Lord Karnes, voL I. p, 11. 

f By a deed of Queen Anne^ in 17 13^ a part of the ^ft of LSOO 
per anDum by King WilKam, was appropriated for a salary to a 
professor of ciTil law in Glasgow.— Statist. Acc. toL xxi. p. 
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of all descriptions, it was the most natural isiite 
an establishment of this kind. The civil, being thd 
basis of the Scbtish law, in ttH matters tiot depend^ 
ing upon feudal principles, it is therefore astonishing 
that a profession of the Roman law ^h6uld have been 
established at so late a period. The Court of Session 
was instituted in 153S ; so that no fewer than one 
hundred imd seventy-eight years had elapsed before 
any public authorized commentator in this country 
undertook to explain that system of jurisprudence 
of which a great proportion of the laW of Scotland 
is only a copy. One reason must have had a power- 
ful effect in producing this apparent mdiffierence^ 
The Honourable the Faculty of Advocates, one of 
the most respectable and learned societies in Europe 
and second to none in having produced most pfO« 
found feudalists, civilians, and acute lawyers, as 
well as illustrious statesmen, the ornaments of their 
country, does not require certificates from candidates 
for admission to their society of having attended 
any law classes in any university whatever. They 
are perfectly satisfied if the Candidate honourably 
acquit himself In the course of the various esCamina* 
tious to which he must submit. If he possess the 
requisite knowledge, with this they are satisfied^ 
lie is indeed examined particularly upon the civil 
law \ and the thesis which h^ prints, and, if called 
upon, pnist defend, is always upon some prescribed 
title of the Justinian code. Having satisfied fa^ 
judgesi he is forthwith admitted an advocate at the 
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Stotish bar, and invested with all the immunitio^ 
annexed to the profession of a barrister. 

The only means which were employed to attain a 
knowledge of the civil law, previous to this period. 
Were either private study or resorting to the uni- 
versities of Utrecht, Leyden, Halle, ot Gronidgen. 
The lectures in these seminaries Were, and still are, 
delivered in the Latin language. So were those of 
Mr Craig. This practice was generally adopted 
throughout Scotland at that time by all the profes* 
sors ; and at no very remote period has it been aban* 
doned. Professor Millar's predecessor was the first 
in the university of Glasgow who prelected in Eng- 
lish on the Justinian code ; and so tenacious are we of 
ancient usages, that we are informed, the Faculty 
of Advocates made application to the university, re- 
questing that the old practice of teaching the civil 
law in Latin might be restored."* I have been able 
to learn very little of Mr Craig. He appears to have 
had a taste for antiquarian research, from some papers 
be borrowed from the Town of Edinburgh. He died 
about 17S2. 

The death of Dr Charles Preston, professor of 
botany, has been mentioned already. Upon the 2d 
January 17 IS, he was succeeded in that chair by Mr 
George Preston, who, if not his son, was nearly re- 
lated to him. The council, considering that the 
office of professor of botany of this city, and master 
#f the physic garden thereof, is now vacant, through 



Stadat. Acc. vol. xxi. Ai^>eni p. 40. 
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the decease of Mr Chai ics PrestoD, l^I. D. ; and tlie 
council being most willing and desirous that tbc 
said science of botany be promoted in this city ; and 
understanding the ability and qiialiiications of George 
Preston, apothecary, biirgess of this city, for teaching 
the said science of botany; therefore, the ccSunnl 
have nominated and elected the said George Prestoq 
to be professor of botany, and master of the pby^ick 
garden of this city, with power to hii^i tocultivateiaiid 
possess the said garden and house, at the New North 
Port, and pertinents belonging thereto, in 4II re9pect$« 
as freely as the said Charles Preston did cultivate, 
and possess the same : And tlie council allowec) to 
him the sum of ten pounds sterlipg of yearly wtory* 
•for his encouragement, to carry on the said proft^ 
sion of botany, and cultivate the said garden j ftiujl 
to keep correspondents for procuring plants luid 
seeds from foreign countries ; and with th^ burdra 
always of the payment of forty pounds Scots yearly 
to the treasurer of the Trinity Hospital,** ^fc* ]n 
tlie subsequent September, he was allowed an addh 
tional ten pounds yearly for building a green-)ipi|8tf in 
the college garden, and keeping the garden in good 
condition.f 

Mr Preston had held some medical situation ii) the 
army, and had seen a great deal of service abroad. 
He was afterwards established in Edinburgh as 9 
surgeon ; and was made surgeon-major to thp fcmm 
in North Britain. He assigned thia as a reason fi» 



f Counc. R^p^ vol, xl. p. 325. f Ibid, p 511, 
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paying no city taxes for his public shop in 1713.* 
The remuneration \\fliich Mr Preston received from 
tlie patrons must be acknowledged to have been 
very small. It is to be regretted that not the least 
vestige remains by which it can be ascertained what 
numbers attended the Physic Garden. It was (as 
has been mentioned already) open to the public 
during tlie course of the whole day throughout the 
season, in the time of his predecessor; and it is 
likely Mr Preston continued the practice. The 
emoluments he could derive from the medical plants 
which he reared in the garden must have been very 
trifling; and, considering his paltry salary^ the only 
inducement he could have to continue giving in* 
structions in botany, could arise from those who 
attended him. The local situation of the garden at 
Trinity Hospital was exceedingly unfavourable for 
the purpose to which it was applied. It had little 
or no exposure to the rays of the sun ; the soil very 
swampy ; and the plants exceedingly liable to be 
injured, from its not being properly inclosed. When 

• CouBC. Regist. vol. xli, p. 262. — The following advertisement 
was published in the Edinburgh Gazette by Mr Preston, dth Octo« 
ber 1701, and is strongly illustrative of the manner in which the 
business of un apothecary was carried on in Edinburgh at that timcw 
" George Preston, apothecary and druggist, is newly arrived with a 
large parcel of all sorts of dniggs newly come from the Indies ; afe 
also, all sorts oi spices, sugars, tea, cofice, cbacolet, &c. and are to 
be sold at his shop, in Smith's New Land, on the north side of the 
High Street, foregainst the head of Blackfriar's Wynd, Edinburgh. 
Printed lists, with their prices, are to be seen at his shop.* 
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Mr Preston was made professor, it appearsi horn tbe 
representation which he gave in to the Town-Couili- 
cil| that the walls were in the roost ruinous stite^ so 
as to afibrd no protection. He succeeded, however, 
in getting them repaired ; but the disadvantages of 
the situation still formed a great objection ; and this 
was the cause of erecting the green-house in the col- 
lege garden, possessed by the professors. 

In 1713, a professorship of chemistry was found- 
ed. This science, which is cultivated with so itmch 
ardour in the present day, was then comparatively 
in its infancy. It is true, that as soon as mankind 
felt the necessity of relieving the most impetioas 
calls of nature, they would commence practical 
chemists. For not only the most useful arts which 
contribute to the convenience and comfort of mm^ 
but the preservation of life itself, depends upon the 
knowledge of chemical laws. Accordingly, as society 
advanced in its progress, the attention of pfailbso* 
phers was, in proportion, more particularly direct- 
ed to the cultivation of this science. By observ* 
ing the wonderful transmutations which take place 
on different substances, by tl>e application of heat 
and mixture, they adopted the fancy, that, by 
a skilful combination of different bodies, it was pos- 
sible to alight upon such a compound should pos« 
sess all the properties of genuine gqld. Another ob- 
ject of tlieir ambition was to obtain, by similar means^ 
an universal remedy, by which all diseases were to be 
cured) and even life itself extended to an indefinite 
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{Period. There were two persons who, in these last ages>, 
gave particular celebrity to such pursuits. These 
were Paracelsus and Van Helmont, who had an- 
nounced, in the most public matiner, that they were 
in the possession of both secrets, though they were 
exceedingly careful that they should be divulged to 
none. Strange as it may seem, they had numerous 
admirers during their lifetime ; and, notwithstanding 
that neither of them arrived at old age, yet, after 
their decease, there were many who gave them cue* 
dit for their pretensions. The latter of these cele- 
brated men died only in 1644; and it is a welt 
known fact, that the writings of both produced such 
an efFect upon the mind gf that illustrious philoso* 
pher, Mr Robert Boyle, as to induce him to give 
credit to many of the secrets to which they laid 
elaim. The labours and writings of these vain pre* 
tenders, however, were not without their use : they 
attracted general attention, and excited multitudes 
to engage in chemical experiments, to whom, in all 
probability, it would never have occurred. At the 
beginning of the last century, they still retained 
some authority in the schools ; and, at a later period 
than the foundation of a chemical professorship in 
the university of Edinburgh, the illustrious Boer- 
haave, when he published his EUmenta Chemia^ con- 
sidered it necessary to give a detail of their leading 
doctrines, and enter into a critical examination o£ 
them. One of the first philosophers who revived 
(he study of chemistry at this time, and was th^ 
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means of introducing the study of this interestmg 
science very generally into the European universi* 
ties, was fioerhaave himself. He commenced his 
lectures on chemistry and botany, in the university 
of Leyden, about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and, in a very short time, acquired such repu- 
tation as a public lecturer on those sciences, as to 
attract students from all parts of Europe. He was 
naturally possessed of a clear understanding, a talent 
for scientific arrangement, and, by study, and tlie 
most unremitting supplication, had acquired a stock of 
critical and philosophical knowledge superior to most 
of his contemporaries. His classical ; taste, perfect 
knowledge of the learned languages, the distinct 
manner in which he enunciated his chemical doc- 
trines, and the apposite illustrations with which 
they were accompanied, together with the judicious 
selection of the experiments he exhibited in the 
class, and his neat manner of performing them, 
were much calculated to render the study of che- 
mistry extremely popular, independently of the in- 
teresting nature of the science itself* These qualifi- 
cations, united to tl)e excellence of his moral charac- 
ter, and fascinating manners in private practice as a 
physician, rendered him the most universally esteem- 
ed professor in Europe. 

Dr James Crawtbrd was elected professor of 
physic and cliemistry in the university of Edinburgh 
upon 9th December 1713.* It is a singular co» 

• Counc. llcgist. vol, xli, p. ^ 
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iticidenc, that the professorship off chemistfy ih the 
university of 'Cambridge was fbutided ih the course 
of the satne year.* It was the Established custom 
for every Scotish studetit of thedttihe, whose funds 
could afford it, to fepitir to some foreign university, 
and improve the opportunities to be found there, 
which could Hot be obtained at home.f Previous to 
this period, the Italian seminaries were in the great* 
est repute as medical schools, especially those of 
Bologna and Padua. Harvey, the illustrious dis^ 
coverer of the circulation of the bl^od, was educated 
at the latter; and laid there the foundation of his 
minute knowledge of anatomy, by which he has 
secored'to himself immortal fame. In tlie course of 
little more than half a century, it was eclipsed by 
the Parisian school, whose reputation for anatomy 
and surgery was now at its zenith ; its theatre being 
under the superintendence, and adorned by the ta- 
lents, of the celebrated Winslow. But it was only 
for anatomical dissections, and surgical operations, 

* University Calendar^ p. 31 , for 1815. 

t It ought to be mentiouc'dy that a course of chemistry had been 
delivered from time to time, in the apothecaries hall, Edinburgh » 
under the patronage of the surgeons, as the following advertisement 
in the Edinburgh Gazette, 23d March 1 702, shews : ^ The course 
of cberoistrie at the laboratoric in the chynirgeon apothecaries hall, 
£dinburg|i, will begin this year upon Tuesday the fourth day of 
May.*' This course does not appear to have been given regularly 
every season. It consisted principally of the exhibition of a variety 
of pharmaceutical processes ; and the lecturer was appointed by the 
•orporation of surgeons. 
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that Paris was famous. The other medical depart 
ments were not occupied by professors of equal 
abilities. For a student, therefore, to possess ef eiy 
advantage for improving himself in his medical stu* 
dies, it was deemed necessary to repair to Leyden^ 
and attend Boerhaave's lectures on chemistry, — the 
theory and practice of medicine,-^his clinical lec- 
tures in the hospital, — and prelections on botany. Dr 
Crawfnrd had been Booerhaave's pupil; and it is 
probable that the taste which he had formed for cbe« 
mistry, under his great master, induced hiony upon 
his return to his native country, to propose the foiuh 
dation of a profession of that science in the college 
of Edinburgh. There appears to be no reason to 
doubt of the proposal having proceeded from the 
Doctor, because the terms of his admission were the 
same with those offered to Mr Craig, professor of 
civil law. He was to receive no salary from the 
Town-council; but two rooms in the college were 
allotted to hiin. It is impossible now to describe 
how he was attended. From a manuscript of the 
late Dr Monro (which will be afterwards mention- 
ed), it appears that he only gave a course of c|^ 
mistry sometimes ; so that the encouragement which 
he received was not sutficient to induce him to de« 
liver an annual course. 

The celebrated Dr Archibald Pitcaim, professor 
of medicine in the university,* died on the fW?iity 

* This profpssorsliip was merely nQmini^l, for he neper gav6 any 
lectures, notwithstanding what Niceron says, in his life of BelKoir 
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third of October 1713. He was born at Edinburgh 
upon S5th December 1652. His father, Alexandetv 
was one of the Bailies of the city ; but it waa at the 
school of Dalkeith that he was instructed in the first 
elements of learning. In 1667| he entered the uni«> 
versity of Edinburgh, and went through a^ regular 
course, under Mr William Paterson ; so that Prin* 
cipal Carstares and he were, of tlie same standing ; 
and it was in consequence of being fellow students, 
and possessing a similar taste for classical learning, 
that they formed so intimate a friendship; whicb^ 
notwithstanding the very different political senti* 
ments they afterwards espoused, never interrupted 
their mutual esteem, nor the exercise of those bene- 
volent affections which they both possessed in a very 
eminent degree. In 1671» at the usual time. Pit- 
cairn took his degree of master of arts ; but seems to 
have been undetermined whether he should finally 
fix upon theology or law as his profession. Though 
his studies were then desultory, yet his ardour in the 
pursuit of miscellaneous knowledge was so great, 
that it injured his health. For a considerable time 
he studied law, until he was advised by his physi« 
cians to relinquish the idea of becoming a barrister^ 
and to repair to the south of France, being threat- 
ened with consumption. The air of Mojatpellje^ 

Bellini a eu cettc gloire que scs ouvra^es ont etes liis ct cxpliquet 
publiquemcnt des h)u vivant dans i*Univcrsite d'Ecossc par M. Pit- 
cam." — Memt pour scrvir a THistoire des Hq|Dmes Illustrcs, vol. v. 
p» 948. 
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was the means of restoring hint to heidtb; and 
being persuaded that the practice of the la* was 
an unsuitable profession to one of his constitutioDi 
he is represented as having determined^ whilst in 
France, and without consulting his father, to apply 
himself to medicine. Upon his return to Sootlandy 
he formed an intimacy with the celebrated Dr Darid 
Gregory^ which led him to cultivate the mfttfaenUH 
tics more particularly than he had done befi)rr» 
There being no opportunity of studying medicine in 
Scotland at that time, he repaired to Paris in \67Sf 
and attended the anatomical theatre of DuverMy^ who 
had just commenced his splendid career, being ap' 
pointed professor of anatomy to the Dauphin. Hepn>' 
fited much by the instructions of this eloquent lector* 
cr ; and through life retained the most gratefalrecol' 
lection of tile numerous obligations under wbtch he 
lay to Duverney. It is uncertain how long he remaiiH 
ed in France ; but he received the degree of doctor of 
medicine from the faculty at Rheims in }680« Upon 
his return to Scotland, he very rapidly got into ex* 
tensive practice, and waS one of the founders of tiie 
Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians in 1681. The 
date of the different treatises which he published is 
unknown ; but it is generally agreed that his " &h 
huh Preblematis de Lwentoribus'' was among the first, 
and it was published in 1688. In this treatise, he 
vindicates Harvey's right to the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. The general propositions 
he lays down, ns the tests by which the originality of 
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WSy discovery is to be detoennined, indicate a com- 
prehensive acquaintance With the laws c^f evidence ; 
ind his reasoning upon them is very iiigeitious. Da* 
cier, in his translation of Hippocrates, had pretend* 
ed that the fiither of physic was perfisctly ac- 
quainted with the circulation of the blood. Pit- 
cairn's object was, to prove that the writings o£ 
that celebrated ancient contain no such doctrine; 
but, on the contrary, afibrd abundant evidence 
of his having maintained a very opposite theory. In 
the course of this argument, he shews that he was 
intimately acquainted with the works of Hippocrates. 
The discovery of the circulation overturned many of 
the medical theories which then prevailed. Those 
who bad espoused the chemical hypotheses of Galen 
were particularly unwilling to acknowledge its truth j 
whilst^ on the other hand, the admirers of the me* 
ehanical philosophy imagined that it was completely 
demonstrated ; and that, by the application of mathe* 
natical reasoning, it alone could explain the animal 
economy. 

In 1692, so great was lltcairn's fame, that the 
curators of the university of Leyden invited him to 
be professor of physic This flattering offer he seems 
to have willingly accepted; and, accordingly, he 
delivered his inauguratory oration upon the 86th 
April of the same year, in which he attempts to shew 
the only proper method by which medicine could be 
improved. This oration, which was immedrately 
printed, raised the author's reputation so much^ 
the curators added one half to his salary. He re- 

Vol. n. I 
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turned, nevertheless, to his native country in 1693, 
and married the daughter of Sir Archibald StevensoDi 
the king's physician for Scotland. His new con* 
nexions would not consent to his going to Holland. 
He, therefore, resigned his professorship, to the great 
regret of the curators of the university. Boerhaave, 
who attended his lectures, always acknowledged 
him as his master, spoke of his works in the most' 
respectful terms, and may be considered as the most 
distinguished of his followers. 

Dr Pitcairn superintended an edition of the dis- 
sertations he was willing to acknowledge ; and they 
were published about four months before his death. 
He was then in very bad health. The dedication 
prefixed to these medical essays is very uncomimon ; 
and, whilst it discovers a whimsicality of characteTi 
which the Doctor sometimes indulged, also proves the 
warmth of his attachment to the unfortunate House of 
Stuart. It is thus expressed, — " Deo suo et Prindfi 
opus hoc consecrat Archibaldus Pitcarnius^ Scotui. 10 
Junu 1713." The Doctor was a very decided cha- 
racter; and the keenness^f his feelings were such, that 
he entertained no idea of not giving way to the spon* 
taneous expressions of those feelings. Thus, his easy 
circumstances in life gave him an opportunity of 
indulging a propensity which many men of genius 
have been compelled to restrain, and, considering 
the mixed scene which this world presents^ is ulti- 
mately productive of consequences very beneficial to 
society. 
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His attack upon Sir Robert Sibbald, in a pamphlet, 
eotitledy " Dlssertatio de kgibus Historue Naturalis,*' 
published in I696, his biographers have been at sL 
loss to explain. To a person of Dr Pitcaim's acute* 
ness, and in the state of health he then was, perhaps 
also irritated somewhat at Sir Robert's political con« 
duct, it need not afford matter of surprise, if he exa* 
rained Sir Robert's Prodromus with great severity* 
Stbbald appears to have been open and undesigning; 
like all weak men, fond of tlattery, but attached to 
science ; and his labours in this respect were most 
iadefatigable. A difference upon any great political 
measure could never have induced Dr Pitcairn to 
have criticised his work so unmercifully as he has 
done. Most probably it was occasioned by private 
difference of sentiment upon some point which is 
now unknown; and as Pitcairn t^as not in good 
health at the time, be was not sparing in his animad^ ; 
versions. Sir Robert had also spoken disrespectfully 
of the application of mathematical reasoning to me* 
dicine. This, independently of every other consi* 
deration, furnished sufficient occasion for a misun* 
derstanding. Sibbald is accused of having seen very 
little of Scotland, his time having been spent in- 
practising medicine in Edinburgh, We are inform- 
ed^ also, that his studies at Leyden only continued 
for eighteen months ; and that, after residing a 
twelvemonth at Angers, he graduated. He is ac- 
cused of being ignorant of natural history, botany, 
zoology, and geography; and to have borrowed 

1 2 
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from Ray, Sutherland, and others, beaides transcriiv 
ing from Bleau. Sibbald had dispersed queries 
through Scotland, and requested informatioo from 
those he imagined were best qualified to communi- 
cate what he wished to obtain. As the result of thi^ 
he is taunted with having discovered wild oxen with 
tnanes, beavers, badgers resembling swine, nightin- 
gales, &c. in Scotland. The admirers of Dr Pitcaira 
seem to have been unwilling to acknowledge tfatt 
he was the author of this review ; but impartial pos- 
terity have fully ascertained the fact* But there 
was no necessity for proving this dissertation to be 
spurious, in order to shew that the two Doctors were 
on good terms ; because the epigram on Sibbald^ after 
his death, clearly demonstrates the contempt in 
which Pitcairn held him. 

Whatever taste Pitcairn might have retained for 
prosecuting medical science, his poems afibrd the 
most convincing proofs of the great interest which 
he took in the common topics of the day. His epi- 
grammatic wit was exceedingly poigirant; and» 
among the ancients, he seems to have proposed Cip 
tullus and Martial as his models. A very competent 
judg^ the late Lord Woodhouselee, has observed, 

* The learned and indefatigable Mr Chalmers has compleldj 
settled this point. His words are : Of this tract, which is in my 
collection, the following is the title pagp, Archihaldi Pitcamii Dlfr* 
scrtatio dc legibus Histories Naturalis. Edinburgi, Typis Joannis 
Reid, et sumptibus Thomae Carruthcrs, apud quern veneunt. Ann* 
Doin. 1696.*— Chalmers' Life of Ruddiman, p. SO. 
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with justice, that " the poems of Pitcairn, which 
have the merit of excellent latinity, easy and spirit* 
ed numbersy must have had a poignant relish in his 
own age, from the very circumstances which render 
them little interesting to ours.*** Whether they 
happen to be encomiastic or satirical, something per^' 
sonal is invariably introduced, which his contempo- 
raries could not fail to enter into with great avidity. 
In his political principles, he was decidedly hostile 
to the Revolution of 1 688 ; and these he did not 
hesitate to make generally known in his poems, 
which were at first handed about in manuscript 
among his acquaintance. So personal are some of 
theai, that it is astonishing that Ruddiman, who wad 
an equally keen jacobite, durst venture to publish 
them in 1727. Pitcairn was not Only the first phy- 
sician, but the greatest wit, of his time. Many of his 
bonmoUzxt still remembered in Scotland, which some* 
times put him to a good deal of trouble. We are in- 
formed by Lord Fountainhall,t that, t/tk 12th July 
171S, Dr Pitcairn instituted a process before the Court 
of Session against the Reverend James Webster, one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh, for accusing him of be- 
ing a professed deist* The conversation!, upon which 
the charge was founded, iook place at a public din- 
ner given by the magistrates of Edinburgh, to which 
Mr Robert Freebaim, one of the Doctor*s most inti- 

* Life of Lord Kames, vol. u p. & 
t Decisions, vol. ii. p. 756. 
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mate friends,* had been invited, who was a book- 
seller, Freebairn had set up to auction the Life 
of Apollonius Tyanaeus, by Philostratus,'* for which 
there were many bidders, and it -sold high. At the 
same auction, a Bible was put up for sale, for which 
^none present offered any thing. Upon one of the 
company regretting the depraved taste of the times, 
Dr Pitcairn observed, " It was no wonder it stuck 
in their hands, for verbum Dei manet in atemum.* 
This process was carried on with great zeal on both 
sides J but the Court recommended it to the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, Adam Cockburn of Ormiston,to endearmir 
to settle the parties amicably ; which was at last ef-» 
fected* • Though none of Pitcairn's biographers have 
mentioned it, I presume that he was of the episcopal 
persuasion; and yet, upon 5th April 1710^ "the 
council, upon a petition given in by Mr Archibieild 
Pitcairn, doctor of medicine, preferred him to^the 
possession of that seat in the Tron Kirk formerly pos- 
sesised by Sir Archibald Stevenson, doctor of meAU 
cine."f 

• Vid, Pitcarnii Poemata, p. 52. 
t Counc. Rcgist. vol. xxxix. p. 182, 
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CHAPTER X. 



The Rebellion 1715 — Principal IVisheart — Professor* 
. ship of Church Historj/^Of Civil History^The 
Foundation of the Medical School. 

The differences that bad taken place between the 
patrons and the professors, and of which some ac- 
count has been already given, were at last accommo- 
dated to the satisfaction of both parties. In test^ 
niony of which, the magistrates presented them with 
the freedom of the city. Every thing being thus 
amicably adjusted, and the professors possessing the 
full confidence of all ranks in the country, the uni- 
versity began to be more flourishing than it had ever 
been before, when an unfortunate event. interrupted| 
for a short time, the peace of the college, as well as 
of the country at large. This was the rebellion of 
1715. 

It seems to be now universally admitted, notwitli- 
standing the apparent determination of Queen Anne 
to pursue the same course which William had so 
successfully adopted, that, after she despaired of 
having any children to succeed to the throne, and 
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particularly for the last four years of her reign^ her 
iDclinations were strongly bent towards the exilied 
family, her own nearest relations, and whom she 
considered as possessing the only just right to the 
crown% There was a very considerable party io 
England in the interest of the House of Stuart ; but 
it is well known that the great body of the people 
of Scotland had espoused their cause in the wannest 
manner. The pretended cause of disaffection at this 
time was the union ; and imagining this to be a 
proper season for accomplishing their enda^ upon 
]4th December 1714| an advertisement was placard- 
ed tluroughout the city, inviting aU merchants, trades* 
meui and inhabitants, to concur and assist^ not only 
in forcing the Loi*d Provost to sign an addresato 
his Majesty King George for dbsolving of the uwoOf 
but also in fining and sacrificing the said Loni 
Provost, and all others who shall refuse to aign the 
same.* A reward of fifty pounds sterling was .o& 
fered for the discovery of the author, but produoed 
no effect. When the country was in so agitated a 
state, it is not surprising that the ordinary buiinesa 
of the university was most inaterially interrupted, 
and the number of students that repaired to it con*' 
siderably lessened. The university of Edinhmgh 
was not singular in this respect, because simihur ef? 
fects were produced upon all the seminaries in the 
kingdom. How ardent soever the friends of the 

*'Orig|iml ktter% &€• xdatsng to the rebeUkm 1715, p. ft 
published by Bfr Cntuford, from the Lord Justice-Clerk's Leften, 
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niled family might be in the success of their causey 
their deficiency in men and money was so great, as to 
render their attempt speedily abortive : So that this, 
combined with the energetic measures adopted by 
the Duke of Argyle, restored tranquillity to Scotland 
towards the end of the year 1715. 

Upon the decease of Mr Carstares, the Reverend 
William Wisheart succeeded as principal.* He had 
formerly been one of the ministers of South I^eith ; 
and, at the time of his election, was one of the minii* 
ters of the Tron Churcli. He discharged the duties^ 
of this office for about fifteen years, 

I have not been able to ascertain whether it was 
in consequence of Mr Gumming having demitted his 
office as professor of ecclesiastical, history, in con* 
sequence of the manner in which he had been ap» 
pointed, and of which an account has been already 
given; but the patrons recommended to the com* 
mittee for the affairs of the college to receive Mr 
William Dunlop, second professor of divinity in the 
said college, upon his late majesty's mortificatioi^ 
who has a presentation thereto from his present ma« 
jesty King George.f No farther notice appears to 

• Principal WisLearl's father was minister of Kinneil in Linlith^ 
gowshire. {iis son Sir George attained to the highest rank in th^ 
army; his son Sir James distinguished himself at the capture of 
Gibraltar ; and another son, who shall be mentioned, was Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, The first Wisheart was the author 
of what was a very popular work, entitled T'/Wo^gui, or Discounes 
of God, delivered in 120 sermons, 2 vol|. £dinbuigb| 

f Counc. Regist. vol. xlii. p. 47« 
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be taken of it in the records, nor how long he re- 
tained that situation, nor any thing respecting his 
future history. There can be no doubt, however^ of 
his havitig been inducted to the office of professor 
of ecclesiastical history. Perhaps the formality of a 
recommendation to the committee was in conse* 
quence of the misunderstanding occasioned by the 
mode in which Mr Gumming was introduced. His 
successor in the chair is rcgius professor of divinity* 
When Professor Hamilton was admitted, as has been 
already mentioned, he was not allowed to possess, a 
ministerial charge in the city ; but this restraint was 
afterwards taken off; and he was empowered to do 
so, provided an opportunity offered. In 171 8, a 
motion was made in council, " to give the professois 
of divinity and church history charges; but the 
council opposed it, and assigned this reason, — Be* 
cause the persons thus elected in this manner arp 
the reverend professor of divinity, and the learned 
professor of church history. The former whereof has 
such weighty employment on his hands in his pre* 
sent station, that he cannot be thought willing or 
capable to discharge even half a ministerial charge; 
and yet, in this manner, he is in danger of being 
overloaded with a whole charge, seeing, in the event 
of the professor of history's demise, he must needs 
take both charges upon him, in case his Majesty 
should present a layman to the professorship of 
history, or the person he presents be disqualified 
for the ministry of this city, for want of thit 
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fluency and elegancy of expression, and justness of 
thought, which is needful and requisite."* In order 
to explain this, it is necessary to observe, that the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh could not obtain accom« 
modation in the churches, the population was so 
disproportionately great. The council, finding it in- 
convenient at the time to build a new churcli, took 
a short lease of Skinners' liall, let the seats to such 
as were inclined ; and the clergy of Edinburgh gra- 
tuitously officiated in rotation. The two professors 
offered to supply this place, provided some addition 
was made to the salary they derived from the college ; 
but the plan did not succeed at this time. 

It does not appear for what reason the patrons 
considered it necessary, in August 17I9i to publish, 

that all professors and masters are declared to 
hold their office during the councirs pleasure.'* f We 
shall find immediately, that, in the course of a few 
days, they erected a new professorship, and consider- 
ably increased the salary of two other professors. It 
was probably to guard against any abuse of the 
exercise of this discretionary power, that they de- 
termined to make this known ; because the words of 
the charter are express, and are incapable of being 
misconstrued, and most unquestionably invest them 
with such a power ; :j: but it must be accompanied 

• Counc. Regist. irol. xlv, p. l66. t Ibid. voL xlvii. p. 44. 

% Ac etiam prnsfati Prxpositus, Ballivi, et Consulcs, ac eorum sue* 
ceMoret, cum avisamcnto tamen corum ministrof um, pro perpetuo 
io poUarpm plenam habcant libertatem, personas ad dictas profes« 
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with the advice of the clergy of the city of Edin- 
hurgh. It has only been exerted three or four times 
since the foundation of the college; and, muck to the 
credit of the patrons, always with moderation* Since 
such is the law of the land, it is needless to inquire 
at present into the expediency or propriety of the 
power. I doubti however, whether it be applicable 
^o any of the regius professors. 

The Town-council at this time proceeded ia the 
work of improving the opportunities of instruction 
in the pniversity ; and, therefore, appointed Mr 
ICharles Macky professor of civil history, and 
lowed him L.5p put pf the petty port customs. This 
gentleman was bred to the profession of the law, asd 
had been educated in th^ family of Principal ObO^ 
8tare& ; and it is to him th^t we in a great measure 
owe the informatioii concerning the PrincipaFs 
former history, and the preservation of those state 
papers wliich throw so great light upon the political 
transactions of the reign of WiHiam, Upon the 
death of Mrs Carstares, these papet^ 9^^^ i^to his 
hands as her executor.*" 

sioacs edocendasy maxime idonets, uti roagis convementer poterint^ 
cligendi, cum potestate imponendi et remvcttdi ipios ncuti fxptdkn* 
rit — Fid. the University charter, App. No. I. vol. i. 

* When Mr Macky received bisf appointment, the salary of Mr 
2 amcs Gregory, professor of mathematics, was raised to 1000 merks, 
being formerly only 600 ; and that of Dr James Crauford to 9OO, 
beinj formerly limited to 7P0. The last menticMied is expressly 
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The minute of the Town-council, which contained 
his appointment, assigned very satisfactory reasons 
for such a foundation, ^ 

" Edinburgh, ZSth August 1719. 
The council, considering the great advantages 
that arise to the nation from the encouragement of 
learning, by the establishment of such professions in 
our colleges, as enable our youth to study with equal 
advantages at home as they do abroad ; and con- 
sidering the advantages that arise to this city in 
particular, from the reputation that the professors of 
the liberal arts and sciences have justly acquired to 
themselves in the said college ; and that a profession 
of universal history is extremely necessary to com- 
plete the same, this profession being very much 
esteemed, and the most attended, of any one profes- 
sion at all the universities abroad, and yet nowhere 
set up in any of our colleges in Scotland ; and con- 
sidering that the expence with which the setting up 
thereof must be attended, make it necessary for the 
council to favour it in its infancy, by giving a rea- 
sonable encouragement to any well qualified person 
whom they shall happen to chuse to be professor 
thereof ; and considering, that although the Town's 
revenues cannot afford the continuance of this al- 

styled a doctor of medicine ; which has induced me to hazard as a 
conjecture, that he was the same persoa that had held the professor- 
ship of chemistry* 

• Counc. Regist. vol, xvlii, p. 4^. 
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lowance after 1st July 17S3, at which time the petty 
port customs are declared to cease,— -they agree^ kc. 
to allow L 50 sterling during the council's pleasure.'* 
Upon the assurance, however, that the term of the 
act would be extended, they, in 1722, again appoint* 
ed Mr Macky " to give colleges upon the history 
of Scotland in particular, and upon the RomaDy 
Greeki and British antiquities*" 

The purposes that the institution of this professoi^ 
ship were intended to serve were the. most laudable 
which can be imagined. We have had repeated oo 
casion to take notice of the very intimate connexion 
which had existed for so long a period between the 
Dutch universities and the Scotish youth; and that 
the education of our most eminent lawyers and 
divines was in general completed at these foreign 
seminaries. The universal history class, therefore^ 
was proposed to be in express imitation of what wa» 
established in that country. In Leyden and in 
Utrecht there were two professors in each umve^8^]r| 
whose business it was to go over similar ground to 
what was prescribed to Mr Macky by the patrons, 
as the subjects to which he was principally to- direct 
his attention. But tliere was also a considerabte' 
difference between them. They all were profesaon : 
of civil history, of Greek and Roman an tiquities^ and 
were commanded to have a particular respect to the * 
history and institutions of their native country. But 
in Holland they were also professors of eloquence or 
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of the art of criticism, and of the Greek language; 
and, in the course of their lectures, they always ex- 
plained select passages of the Greek and Latin 
classics, pointing out, as they proceeded, the beauties, 
in sentiment or expression, which occurred. They 
alst) entered at considerable length upon an expli- 
cation of the general principles of politics, which, 
excepting by way of shortly illustrating the events 
he had occasion to introduce in his narrative, was 
not included in Mr Macl;y*s province. The truth is, 
that the number of professors was too few ; and, 
therefore, to render the course of instruction as com- 
plete as possible, they were under the necessity of 
hatroducing many subjects which they had not time 
to investigate fully. 

It is a well known fact, that this class was in 
those days better attended abroad than any other; 
and, considering the manner in which the subjects 
were handled, that it formed an interesting introduc- 
tion to general literature and to philosophy, it need 
excite no surprize. The unacquaintance of Scots- 
men with the history of their native country was 
in those days very great ; and, even after the indefa- 
tigable exertions of antiquarians and historians of 
great critical sagacity and distinguished genius, our 
information respecting the Scotish annals of an early 
date is extremely scanty ; and the evidence in re- 
gard to many comparatively recent transactions is 
exceedingly problematical, fiuchatian's history had 
been recommended to, and indeed put into the 
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bands of, the youth in the course of the seventeenth 
century ; but so eager were the contending parties 
that though the elegance of his style, and the skill 
he shewed in the narrative, were frankly admitted, 
yet they held no medium in their sentiments respect- 
ing the fidelity of his character as an historian. He 
was immaculate in the estimation of his friends; 
whilst his enemies did not hesitate to accuse him of 
having violated every moral principle. 

The Honourable tlie Faculty of Advocates took 
great interest in the success of the course of lectures 
given by Mr Macky, and therefore patronised the 
institution. The professor had been appointed by 
the Town*Council alone ; but, in consequence of the 
exertions of the advocates, matters were so arrangedi 
that their interference should be so far acknowledged, 
that, upon the event of a vacancy, they should no* 
minate two persons, one of whom was to be chosen 
by tfie council. They have uniformly presented 
members of their own society, though under no 
cessary obligation to do so. 

The study of the law of Scotland is intimately 
connected with its history and antiquities ; and fas 
who is not conversant with those of Greece and 
Rome, cannot expect to make much progress in this 
curious and profitable pursuit. Many acute, though 
ignorant, men have acquired large fortunes in this 
country by the profession of the law, who never 
studied it as a science ; but, in consequence of practise 
ing it as an art, are acquainted with the routine id 
\ 
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business ; and, because they find that this answers 
every purpose they have in view, are not solicitous 
about investigations which contribute little to their 
pecuniary advantage. But, to the great constitu« 
tional lawyer^ the matt of enlarged views, the history 
and antiquities of his country present a field of most 
interesting inquiry. How long Mr Macky continued 
to give lectures is uncertain ; but, in 1753, the state 
of his health rendered it necessary for him to apply 
for the assistance of a colleague; and, upon 4th 
December 176£, he, in a very formal manner, , sent 
in his resignation to the patrons. His knowledge 
was very accurate ; and he iiad examined the sul> 
jects it was his duty to prelect on with great dili« 
gence ; and, besides, was a man of singular modesty 
and integrity; 

We are now arrived at a most important era in 
the history of the university,— the foundation of the 
medical schooL Some ineffectual attempts had beenl 
made, previous to this period, to establish a seminaiy 
in Edinburgh, in which the youth who had chosen 
tlie practice of medicine as their profession might 
liave an opportunity of being instructed at home; 
and thus the labour and expence of repairing to a 
foreign university would be spared. 'But many 
causes then concurred to prevent this excellent plan 
from succeeding in Scotland as well as in England* 

It must appear evident, upon the smallest reflection, 
that, without a knowledge of anatomy, no progress 
can be made either in surgery or physic. A know* 

Vol. II. K 
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ledge of the curious construction of the human body» 
the manner of its different functions, and the means 
by which those may be regulated, and aberrations 
corrected, cannot be otherwrse obtained. The human 
body, then, is the great subject upon which medical 
practitioners are called to exercise their skill ; and all 
their knowledge and experience are only valuable in 
proportion as they are subservient to the promotion of 
its benefits This fact, so obvious in itself, eould not 
fail to occur to mankind in the earliest stage of so* 
ciety. One of the best methods by which the living 
eould be moat effectually advantaged^ or, in other 
words, an acquaintance with the mode of the pre- 
vention and the cure of disease could be acquired, 
is the dissection of the dead ; and yet many causes 
' concurred to render this practice not only unpopu^ 
lar, but constituted it a heinous offence against mu« 
nicipal law, were it hi any instance to be attempted 
From a principle of sympathy inlierent in our na- 
tures, we instinctively annex the idea of pain ta the 
laceration of tlie members even of a, dead person,: to 
which our own sense of self-^preservation constitutes 
a mos^t powerful auxiliary. This, when seconded by 
the ties of natural affection, consanguinity, and the 
universal persuasion that, when tlie living principle 
deserts its mansion, it is only a temporary suspension 
of that familiar intercourse which formerly existed 
but shall soon be renewed, shews that such psejudi- 
ces are susceptible of an easy explanation* The reli* 
gious rites respecting the burial of the dea(^ which. 
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in most matances, degenerated into little more than 
incense to the living, rivetted the disineUnation of 
mankind to the study of anatomy to so great a 
degree, that, in some nations, a complete check was 
given, by legal authority^ to any progress in the 
knowledge of the struct^ure of the human body. On 
some occasions, pollution was incurred by touching 
the dead ; and, from a similar desire to prevent in- 
fection, and to promote cleanliness, the bodies of tlie 
dead were burned. As Christianity spread, tliis prac^' 
tice by degrees gave plaoe to inhumation ; but the 
ceremonies which were gradually introduced by the 
church into the funeral service, were inauspicious ta 
the study of anatomy. Laws, accompanied with the 
most severe sanctions, were promulgated against 
raising the dead. So that mankind remained fop 
ages grossly ignorant of the animal economy. Any 
information they possessed was obtained from the 
inspection of the bodies of inferior animals ; so that 
their reasonings were entirely derived fpom supposed 
analogies. 

Mundinus is represented as the first European who 
publicly dissected a human body« This was ia 
1906,* and again at Milan in 1313. Nothing of the 
kind was attempted at Paris till 1494. At the revival 
of learning, Italy took the lead in medicine, as well 
as in the other sciences ; and for many years container 
ed a greater number of eminent anatomists than all 
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Europe besides. Multitudes flocked to Padua, Ksa, 
and Rome ; and, after studying under the celebrated 
professsors who for many years supported the re- 
putation of those semiuariesi not only spread the 
knowledge they had acquired, but communicated 
new ardour to their countrymen to prosecute the 
same studies. Many of these pupils being of distin- 
guished abilities, and most enthusiastic in the culttva* 
tion of natural science, succeeded in imparting to 
France, to Holland, and to England, a taste for 
their favourite pursuits. A few Scotsmen had dis* 
tinguislied themselves in foreign universities, such 
as Dr Liddle, at Helmstad ; Dr Morrison, at Ox- 
ford ; and Dr Pitcairn, at Leyden ; Sir Andrew 
J3alfour and Dr Sibbakl, whose exertions for the ad* 
vancement of medical science deserve also to be 
mentioned in this place but their labours were not 
to be compared with those of Dr Pitcairn. 

This extraordinary man, who left an indelible 
impression wherever he went, or to whatever subject 
he directed his attention, lamented exceedmgly the 
confined nature of the medical education in Edin* 
burgh. We are told,* " That, on the 14th of October 
1694, Dr Pitcairn informed Dr Robert Grey of Lon- 
don of his being very busy in seeking a liberty firom 
the Town-council of Edinburgh to open the bodies 
of those poor persons who die' hi Pufw/V IVorki and 
have none to biiry them.** " We offer," says he, ** to 

• Chalmers* Life of Ruddimanj p. 30. There are some trifling iih 

accuracies in this note, which it is needless to specify. 
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wait on tliese poor for nothings and bury, them after 
dissection at our own charges, which now the town 
does; j*et there is great opposition by the chief 
surgeons, who neither eat hay, nor suffer the oxen to 
eat it. I do propose, if this be granted, to make 
better improvements in anatomy than -have been 
made at Leyden these thirty years : For I think 
most or all anatomists have neglected, or not known^ 
what was most useful for a physician/* There can 
be little doubt that Pitcairn was the prime mover in 
the business of making application to the Town 
council, though he did not chuse to appear puj)licly 
in the business. He was probably restrained from 
doing this, both because lie was a physician, and on 
account of his political principles being so very 
hostile to the ruling party in the council. The per- 
son who was associated with him in this laudable 
attempt was Mr Alexander Monteith, a member of 
the corporation of surgeons ; and, as a proof that he 
had no objection to take the oaths to government, 
he was convener of the trades in I699. He must 
have been a man of very considerable professional 
abilities ; and Dr Pitcaini speaks of him in the 
warmest terms of commendation, " as an excellent 
man, an eminent surgeon, and well acquainted with 
chemistry."* Under the sanction of the corporation 

* His words are : Cum multis de causb suspicatus cssem, na« 
turam opii similem indoli salium ex comu cervi prodeuntiuro elici 
debcri, persuasi Alexandre Monteitho, viro optimo ct insigni chirur- 
go, atque in arte Chymica versatissimo ut opium chytnice tractaret,* 
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of surgeons, he delivered lectures in their hall on 
chemistry and the materia rnedica. 

The proposal made to the magistrates was ex-^ 
pressed in the following terms : — 

Edinburgh, ZMh October I694. 
" The Petition of Alexander \fonte|th| chirurgconi 
burgess of Edinburgh, 

''Shewing, 

That whereas the improvement of afiatomy is of 
so universal concern, that the practice thereof is en- 
couraged in all nations and cities where the health 
of the bodies of men are regarded ; and being confi- 
dent of the council's forwardness for encouraging so 
necessary a work in this city, the petitioner humbly 
proposes, that, if the coqncil would be pleasecl to 
grant unto the petitioner a ^ift of those bodies that 
die in the correction-house, and the bodies pf found- 
lings that die upon the breast, and allow a convc* 
nient place for dissection, and the use of the college 
church-yard for their burials, he WQuld tiot ohly lay 
himself out for the improving of anatomy, but also 

&q. Jp (he Edinburgh Gaxelte, pf 8th May 169^, tl^ere is thie fol- 
lowing advertisement : — Upon Monday the first of June next, at 
the laboratory in the chirurgeon apothecaries hall, there will begin a 
course of ^jmie, in which aH the useful operations and preparations 
will be performed. The course will continue six weeksy and will be 
concluded with a short description of the whole vtaterta mtitack, by 
Alexander Monteith, chirurgeon apotheca^ in pdinburgh«'* 
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would serve a chirurgeon to the Town's j^oor gratis; 
the Good Town always allowing him the expences of 
his drugs at the rate he paid himselfi without any 
profit And in case any person who may happen to 
be concerned desire tlie body to be buried, he wa s 
content to be obliged tp deliver the same unto them, 
tliey paying the Good Town the expences they have 
been at upon the person while alive. And seeing 
the proposal seemed to be so advantageous to the 
Town, he humbly expected the council would con- 
sider thereof, and would not be wanting to encou* 
rage so necessary a work. Craving, therefore, the 
council to consider the premises, and what advan- 
tage the same may be of, not only to the interest of 
that city, but to the whole kingdom ; and thereupon 
to grant the bodies that die upon the breast, and an 
convenient house for dissection, and the use of the 
church* yard, upon the terms above proposed," &c 

" Which being considered by the council, they 
think it both convenient and necessary to give a be* 
ginning to the practice of anatomy in this city ; and, 
therefore, they grant the desire of the petition, under 
the restrictions after mentioned, viz. lirst, That none 
shall be comprehended under this act, except such 
as are sent to the correction-house by a judicial act 
for gross immoralities proven against them, and the 
bodies of foundlings dying on the breast. Secondly^ 
That the dissection of the dead bodies shall be from 
one equinox to the other, including the winter sea- 
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son only. Thirdly^ That, notwithstanding the same 
is restricted to the winter season, yet all the gross 
intestines shall he buried within forty-eight hourSi 
and the whole entire body shall be buried in die 
same place within ten labouring days next thereaf- 
ter, upon the petitioner's expence. Fourthly^ That 
if any friends, or others concerned in thQse deceased 
within the correction*house, or of foundlhigs^ shall 
desire to have the bodies buried, in that case it shall 
be allowed^ providing they pay into the kirk trea^ 
surer what expences he hath been at upon the said 
deceased persons. Fifthly^ That when the practice 
of anatomy, hereby encouraged, shall take effect, 
wliatever the petitioner receives from others for giv- 
ing them insight in that profession, he shall give ao 
cession to the apprentices of chirurgeons that serve 
for their freedom of this city, for one half less ; re* 
serving always to any of the magistrates to be present, 
if they think fit* And this grant of persons dying 
within the correction-house, and foundlings flying 
upon thebrrast, is given to the petitioner for thirteen 
years, he continuing so long in the profession and 
practice of chirurgery within this city; daring which 
time he is to serve the whole Town's poor as chirur* 
geon gratis ; declaring his entry as chirurgeon for the 
poor to be the | st day of November next I694 ; and 
for what drugs he shall necessarily furnish them, iM» 
is to be paid as the said drugs cost himself -only : 
And, for the petitioner's further encouragement, they 
allow him any vacant wastp r<)0|n in the ^prectiop* 
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housei or any other thereabouts belonging to the 
Town : As also, they allow him to bury the said 
dead bodies in such a place of the college kirk-yard 
as the council shall appoint. Whereanent these pre* 
sents shall be a warrant." * 

Whether Mr Monteith had not consulted his bre* 
thren, or had carried it in opposition to them, is now 
forgotten ; but, in a few days after the prayer of his 
petition was granted, the corporation of surgeons 
petitioned the council. The following minute is en- 
tered in regard to it. 

2 J Nffoember 1694. 
" The same day, anent .a petition given in by the 
incorporation of the chirurgeons of Edinburgh, shew- 
ing. The petitioners understanding the council, for 
encouragement of so necessary a work as the improv- 
ing of anatomy, have been pleased, by a bill given 
in to the council by Alexander Monteith, one of their 
number, to grant him a gift of these bodies that die 
in the correction-house, and the bodies of foundlings 
that die upon the breast, and to allow him a con- 
venient house for dissection, and the use of the col- 
lege kirk-yard for their burial : And the petitioners 
knowing that the improvement of anatomy is of so 
necessary import, that the same deserved to be very 
much encouraged ; and the ground of their appear* 
ance against Mr Montetth's gift was only upon the 
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supposition that he had enhanced and monopolized 
the whole subjects of anatomical dissections. But 
finding that, besides these subjects that the council 
had been pleased to give, there were yet other sub^ 
jects that might fall in the council's power to give 
the petitionersi viz. the dead bodies of foundlings 
after they are off the breast, and the bodies of such 
as may be found dead upon the streets^ anS such as 
die a violent death^-«r-all which shall have nobody to 
own them; upon which subjects the petitioners might 
make anatomical dissections, for the further and bet- 
ter improvement of anatomy : And being confident 
of the council's forwardness to encourage and pro- 
mote so necessary a work, for the advantage that nmy 
redoundi not only to this city, but to the wh(de king- 
dom: Craving, therefore, the council to take the 
premises to their serious consideration, and to grant 
the petitioners these subjects above naoied, for the 
use above specifiedt as they should have occasion to 
make use of the same: And they oblige them to 
bury the bodies they shall make use of after disaecr 
tion, upon their own charges, as the petition bears. 
Which being considered by the council, they, not- 
withstanding of the above mentioned act in favours of 
Alexander Monteith, but prejudice thereto^ allow to 
the petitioners the d^ad bodies of foundlings who die 
betwixt the time that they are weaned and their being 
put to schools or trades, while they remain upon the 
charges of the kirk, unless their friends, or those con- 
cerned, reimburse ths kirk-treasurer whatever they 
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have cost the Town : As aliso, they allow the dead 
bodies of children stifled in the birth, which are ex- 
posedy and have none to own them ; as dlso, the dead 
[K)dies of such as zrefelo de se^ where it is found un« 
]uestionable self*murder, and have none to own them; 
likewise the bodies ryf such as are put to death by 
lentence of the magistrate, and have none to own 
them ; which includes what former pretences of that 
dnd the petitioners have. The petitioners always 
Imrying the said dead bodies within ten free labour- 
ng days, upon their own charges, in what place 
they shall be appointed by the council ; and that 
these presents shall take effect in the winter season 
raly, which, in this case, is reckoned to be from the 
rae equinox to the other : And it is hereby declared 
these presents are granted expressly upon condition 
that the petitioners shall, before the term of Mich* 
aelmas I6d7» build, repair, and have in readiness, an 
Matomical theatre, where they shall, once a year (a 
subject offering), have a public anatomical dissec- 
tion, as much as can be shewn upon one body ; and, 
if they fail, these presents to be void and null,''* 

The Town*council| as the conservators of the 
health of the public, acted very properly, when they 
adopted measures for securing the community from 
infection ; yet one cannot help remarking how little 
acquainted they were with what was necestaiy to be 

♦ Counc, Rfgiflt 
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examinedi before even a very superficial course 
anatomical demonstrations could be given, so as to 
be of any re&l service to the students, when what 
was called all the gross inicstwes were to be buried 
within forty-eight hours. The art of injecting the 
vessels, and preserving the parts of animals, was- then 
little known, and less practised. Many distinguish- 
ed anatomists had directed their attention to the 
subject ; and were well aware of the numerous ad- 
vantages which would accompany the invention of 
methods by which preparations could be rendered of 
permanent utility to the study of anatomy, and our 
knowledge of the organization of animals be further 
extended. But such is the lot of man, that time, and 
the contributions of many individuals, aris requisite^ 
before any practical art especially can be brought to 
any tolerable degree of perfection. The methods in- 
vented by Swammerdam and Ruysch were purposely 
concealed, that their private emolument might siis^ 
tain no injury. The public exhibition, however, of 
their cabinets of natural curiosities at ^nisterdam^ 
may be esteemed a new era in anatomy, 4$ )t stimu- 
lated the ingenuity of the European anatonoists to 
rival, if not to excel, the preparations which were 
open for inspection in their extensive collections. 

It was also expressly stipulated, that the whole 
entire body shall be buried in the same place within 
ten labouring days which at once prevented the art 
of anatomical preparation being much improved^ or 
even attempted, in Scotland at that time, Tliis re- 
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gulation unquestionably proceeded from the vulgar 
notions respecting personal identity which theu 
prevailed, and still bear sway, more or less, in every 
country. 

There wfts one privilege which the corporatiom 
of surgeons enjeyed over Mr Monteith, that gave 
them considerable advantages. The bodies of all 
criminals th^t were unclaimed belonged to them as 
a perquisite ; and this, of course, limited his request. 
An individual has little chance of effectually oppos* 
ing the influence of a whole corporation. Regardless 
of Mr Monteith, therefore, they proceeded in accom* 
plishing their plan, and, as the following minute 
shews, had not been deficient in diligence. 

" Edinburghy^SLd December I697. 
^* The same day, the council, considering their act 
of the date 2d November 1694 years, in favour of the 
incorporation of the chirurgeons of the city of £din* 
bnrgh, whereby, for certain allowances granted by 
them to the said incorporatioti, the chirurgeons ar^ 
expressly obliged to btiild, repair, and have in readi* 
ness, before the term of Michaelmas I697 years, an 
matomical theatre, where they shall, once a year (a 
mbject oflfering), have a public anatomical dissec* 
tion, as much as can be shewn upoti one body ; and 
if they fail, the said act to be void and null. The 
council, therefore, remitted to a committee of their 
own number to see if the said condition was obtem^ 
perated ; who accordingly reported, that the fore- 
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said theatre was in readiness, and furnbhed ; and, 
therefore, were of opinion the foresaid act should be 
ratified by the council. Which being considered by 
the council, they, of new, have ratified, approven, 
and confirmed, and, by these presents^ ratifies^ ap* 
proves, and confirms the foresaid act in favours of 
the said incorporation of the chirugeons, in the whole 
heads^ clauses, and articles thereof, and to take ef- 
iect in manner therein mentioned : And the council 
declares this public ratification to be as valid to the 
said incorporation, as if tlie forementioned act were 
inserted herein verbatim, wherewith the council dis-' 
pensea.*** 

In consequence of the superior interest of tl^e 
surgeons, and Mr Monteith's original plan not suc- 
ceeding, he petitioned the Town-Council» upon l$t 
June 1698, for some remuneration. He was ae- 
cordtngly allowed four hundred pounda Scots. It 
does not appear that this resolution proceeded from 
disgust, or from any violent opposition to the co^ 
poration, with whom lie seems to have been vpon 
good terms. It was rather an amicable adjustment 
of tlie competition that existed between them ; b^ 
cause, in 1699> he was deacon convener of the trades ;'|: 
which at once proves that he was popular in }fk 
own corporation, and with the trades of Edinburgk 
in general. From some political cause, now unknowOf 
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lie was, upon 32d November of the sanie year, ^ sus« 
pended from being deacon and convener for a year 
and a day, by the privy council/' This species of 
tyranny was then not uncommon ; for the privy coun* 
ctl usurped powers which wer^ altogether uncon* 
stitutional, or, at least, that have been considered as 
such since the union of the kingdoms. I have been 
unable to discover any other trace of Mr Monteith ; 
only that, in 1702, he delivered another course of 
chemistry at the Surgeons' Hall. He was undkmbt^ 
ediy the most eminent surgeon in ; Scotland in bis 
time ; ^nd possessed general and extensive views re* 
specting his profession, and much more liberal than 
commonly prevailed. 

The corporation of surgeons never seem to have 
elected any of tlietr number, whose particular duty 
it should be to give public instructions on anatomy; 
but to have trusted to the certainty of some of their 
own body readily undertaking it. But, in 1705| 
the inconveniences which attended such an indeteiw 
minate arrangement, induced them to assign this 
trust to an individual, who slK)uld make it his more 
pecular business^ and be entitled to all the emolu* 
ments annexed to it. The following extract con* 
tains an account of what was done upon this oo 
casion. 

Edinburgh, ^9th Augutt 1705. 
''The which day, anent the petition given in 
by Robert Elliot, chirurgeon apothecary, burgess of 
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Edinburgh, shewing, that where it being the pnu)* 
tice of the best regulated cities to give encourage- 
ment to the professing and teaching of liberal arts 
and sciences for the education of youth, to the great 
benefit and advantage of the place ; and the peti« 
tioner, by an act of the incorporation of the chimgeoa 
apothecaries of this city, unanimously elected their 
public dissector of anatomy, the petitioner was 
of intention to make a public profession and teadi* 
ing thereof for instruction of youth, to serve her 
Majesty's lieges both at home and abroad, in her 
armies and fleets, which he hoped, by the blessing 
of God, would be a mean in saving much money to 
the nation, expended in teaching anatomy in foieiga 
places, beside the preventing of many dangers and 
inconveniences to which youth were exposed in their 
travels to other countries ; and the petitioner finding 
this undertaking will prove expensive, and cannot be 
done without suitable encouragement, has, therefor^ 
laid the matter before the council, who have been al- 
ways ready to give encouragement to such undertake 
ings ; and, therefore, craved the council to conader 
the premises, and to remit to a committee of thdr 
number to hear and receive what proposals the pefr 
tiouer had to make for setting up of the said pro* 
fession, and to report, as the petition bears : Which 
being considered by the council, they remitted the 
consideration of the same to a committee of their 
number; who accordingly reported, that they having 
considered the above petition, were of opinion th^t 
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the profesftion of anatomy was very necessary and 
usefiil to this natioui and might be very helpful to 
the youtli that follow that art, and might prevent 
much needless expence^spent by them abroad And 
in regard the petitioner was, by the incorporation of 
the chirurgeons, unanimously choseti for that efFect, 
tfaereforei the committee were of opinion that the 
petitioner should have an yearly allowance of what 
sum the council should think fit, towards the en- 
couragement and defraying his charges and expences 
thereanent ; with this express provision and condi* 
tioUy that the petitioner take exact notice and in* 
spection of the order and condition of the rati* 
ties of the college ; and that an exact inventory be 
made of the same, and given in to the council ; and 
also to keep the said rarities in good order and con« 
dition during the said allowance, as the report undet 
the hands of the committee bears* Which being 
considered by the council, they, with the extraordi- 
nary deacons, approved thereof : And, for the peti^ . 
tioner*s encouragement to go on in the said profess 
sion, they allow the petitioner L.15 sterling of year* 
ly salary, during the council's pleasure/' &c.''^ 

Mr Elliot was accordingly regularly inducted ; and 
was the first professor of anatomy in the university 
of Edinburgh. Marlborough was then in the very 
height of his reputation as a general ; and the ex^ 
tended warfare then carried on occasioned a great 
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and increasing demand for medical men for all die 
branches of the service. This was the reason fot in* 
troducing to the notice of the patrons the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the public service by 
the erection of an anatomical chair in Edinburgh. 

The principal disadvantage under which he la- 
bouredy was the difficulty he found in procuring 8ub» 
jects upon which he might give demonstrations to 
bi3 pupils* This occasioned great incoBveniency to 
him. It restrained him in the exercise of his office; 
and prevented him from being of that service to the 
public which he had proposed. The fact is^ that k 
general alarm was excited, in consequence of giviag.» 
course of public lectures on anatomy, arising per^ 
haps from its novelty, but certainly aggravated . .and 
inflamed by the rapidity of communrcatipu, on any 
popular subject, which t^kes place in society .withia 
a city so limited in extent as Edinburgh then was#. 

Whether this alarm was occasioned by sos^e acts 
of imprudence committed by the students, or other 
causes, is not now known ; but the corporation of 
surgeons found it necessary to vindicate themselves, 
as appears from the following minuter 

Edinburgh, iOth May 1711. 
The which day^, the deacon, masters, and breth- 
ren of the incorporation of the chirurgeon apqtheca- 
lies of Edinburgh, being convened in their hal^ apd 
taking to their consideration that of late there bl|s. 
beeci a violation of the sepulchres in the QjKUfvJSl^ 
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church-yard, by somei who most unchristianly have 
been stealhig, or at least attempting to carry away, 
the bodies* of the dead out of their graves, a practice 
to be abhorred by all good christians, and which, 
by the law of all nations, is severely punishable : 
But that which aftects them most is, a scandalous 
report, most maliciously spread about the town, that 
some of their number are accessary, which they can* 
not allow themselves to think, considering that the 
magistrates of Edinburgh have been always ready 
and willing to allow them what dead bodies feU 
under their gift^ and thereby plentifully supplied 
their thfeatre for many years past, which considerably 
aggravates the crime, if any of their number should 
be guilty thereof. They do therefore hereby declare 
their abhorrence of all such unnatural and unchris* 
tian practices; earnestly entreating the honourable 
magistrates to exert their utmost power they arc 
capable in law, for the discovery of such an atrocious 
and wicked crime, that the authors, actors^ and Abet* 
tors thereof, may be brought to condign punish'- 
ment. The deacon, masters, and brethren forestaid^ 
on their part, and for the vindication of their boards 
have this day enacted, that if any of their number 
shall be found accessary to the violation of the 
sepulchres in the Grey Friars church-yard, or in any 
other burial-place whatsoever, or shall be convicted 
of having taken, or been accessary to the taking of 
any dead body out of the gnkve, they shall be exr 
pelled tiieir society,-^their names rased out pf their 

l2 
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booksi — their acts of admission torn,««-and shall for* 
feit all the freedom and privileges they enjoy by 
being freemen of their incorporation: And if any 
apprentice or servant belonging to any of their num* 
ber shall be found guilty of the foresaid crime» his 
name shall be expunged out of theit bookS|— 4ie shall 
forfeit the benefit of his indentures,-^nd shall be 
expelled his master's service with disgprace.** * 

Mr Robert Elliot died early in 1714. He is not 
known as an author ; but, from the peculiar circiini^ 
stances in which he was placed as a professer^^be 
had it not in his power to carry into effect the 
liberal plains which he had proposed. The patrons^ 
u[x>n the S4th October^ appointed Mr Adam Drmm 
mond as his successor. This gentleman being en^ 
gaged in very extensive practice as a surgeoUi was 
desirous to have an associate in the professonhip^ 
who might undertake the more laborious part of the 
^uty, when an opportunity presented itself of ex* 
bi biting a public dissection. He himself had a great 
taste for the science and the improvement of hit 
pjTofession ; and omitted no opportunity of testifyii^ 
bis zeal in this respectf But the limitations already 
mentioned, which he laboured under in the discharge 
of his duty as a public professor, rendered it impos* 
inbie for him to undertake, in the course of a ftw 

* Counc. Regist voLxL p. I06. 
t Mbnio's . Works, p. 672, 4to. 
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days, what he was desirous to accomplish. The person 
who was united with him in this office, and to whom 
he generously yielded up one-half of the emolumentS| 
was Mr John Macgill, a young man of an enterpriz- 
ing temper, and who had for a few years practised 
as a surgeon in Edinburgh, and was very much 
attached to the study of anatomy. In the fifteenth 
article of the second volume of Medical Essays and 
Observations, Mr Macgill gives a history of the 
operation for an aneurism of the arm successfully per- 
formed/' which a most excellent judge, the late Dr 
Monro^ has pronounced to be a curious and accu- 
rate account of the aneurism,** and to have been ihost 
dexterously performed.* It attracted the Doctor's 
attention so much, that, in two papers immediately 
subsequent, in the same work, be enters upon the 
nature of the formation of aneurism^ and which were 
professedly occasioned by his having witnessed the 
operation performed by Mr MacgilK 
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CHAP-JTER XI. 

The same subject continued— Dr Monro Primus^ 
And the Foundation of the Medical School ofEJbh. 
burgh. 

It was to the gcueroiis natures of Messrs Drumaicnd 
and Macgilli to their sincere zeal for the progress of 
surgery and medical science in their native coimtiyy 
as well aa their anxiety to. patronize very dis- 
tinguished merit in a young man, that Scotlaiidy 
and the profession in general, are indebted for the 
introduction of the late celebrated Dr Alexander 
Monro to the profession of anatomy, who is justly 
considered as (he founder of the medical school in 
Edinburgh. 

" Edinburgh QQd January 172ft 
" The same day, John Lauder, present deacon of 
the chirurgeons, and deacon-convener of the trades 
of this city, reported, That Mr Adam Drummond 
and John Macgill, conjunct professors of anatomy 
in this city and coUegie, had, by their demissioiUi 
subscribed with their hands, of the date the iSfh 
and 18th of January instant, demitted tli€il|^ 
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fices ; and recommended Alexander Monro, chirur* 
geon, as a fit person, every way equal to the pro- 
fession of anatomy. As also, the incorporation 
of chirurgeon apothecaries, by their act, the 21st 
January instant, did recommend the said Alexander 
Monro to the council, as a very sufficient man for 
the said profession. Which being considered by 
the council, they, with the extraordinary deacons, 
have accepted of their said demissions^ and declared 
their said office vacant, and the council's acts in 
their favours void and null in all time coming. And 
the council, &c. have nominated and elected, and 
hereby nominate and elect, the said Alexander Monro 
to be professor of anatomy in this city and college 
during the council's pleasure ; and allowed to him 
the yearly salary of fifteen pounds sterling, in use to 
be paid to Messrs Drummond and MacgilL"* 

Many years afterwards, Mr Monro, when his 
success in life had exceeded his own expectations, 
publicly testified his gratitude for this singular proof 
of real kindness ; for, when he had occasion to speak 
of Mr Macgill, he describes him as a gentleman to 
whom (says be) I stand indebted foj many obliging 
acts of friendship."! 

Dr Alexander Monro, primus, was born at Lon- 

• Counc. Regist. voL xlviii. p. 82. 
f Medical Eisays, toL ii. p. 29K 
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don, Upon the eight of September O. S. 1697.* H0 
was descended from the Monro s of Bearcroft's ; and 
his grandfather. Sir Alexander, was a colonel in the 
royal army at the battle of Worcester, where his 
brother David, who held the same rank, was killed. 
Having probably joined the royalists only througb 
zeal for the cause, Sir Alexander was admitted a 
member of the faculty of aclvocates.t Johni the 
father of the professor, was bred a surgeon ; and 
after having served in the army under the Prince of 
Orange, and married his cousin, Jean Farfae% 
daughter to a brother of Forbes of CuUoden, he re* 
])aired to Edinburgh, when young Monro was three 
years old. He became a member of the incorporatt 
tion of surgeon apothecaries; and, in 1712, was 
elected deacon. He bestowed the greatest attem 
tion upon his son's education, who was an only 
child ; and tpok care tliat hp shpuld be instructed 
in the latin, Greek, and ]prench languages, philo? 

* This account of Pr Monro is partly derived from the life pf^ 
iixcd to his worksy and which was drawn up by his son, thb late Dr 
Donald Monro of London, and partly from a manuscript life wrUtea 
by the Doctor himself, which, through the politeness of his grandsoHi 
the present professor, I had an opportunity of examining. It wai; 
never published, 

f Upon 26th February l662, according to Dr Donald MonrOi 
he was appointed one of the principal clerks of session ; hut, in 
^ikman's manuscript collections, in the Advocate's Library, ffom 
which the list published by Lord Hailet was taken, he is repre^pnt^ 
us having been one of the commissaries* 
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sophyi anthmetic^ and book-keeping." After bar* 
ing gone regularly through the usual coiirse at thd 
university of' Edinburgh, he was bound apprentice to 
bis father, who was now in extensive practice ; and 
no means were neglected, which Edinburgh could 
afford, in order to promote bis improvement in 
pbysic and surgery, and to cultivate the sterlmg 
talents which he discovered at a very early period, 
t*bough Edinburgh at that time scarcely deserved 
the name of a medical school, yet the incorporation 
of surgeons then contained members, who were not 
only respectable in their profession, but, by cultivat* 
ing their talents, and jealously prosecuting the study 
of surgery at London and at foreign universities, 
possessed enlightened ideas respecting the proper 
method of improving their art; and cultivated that 
liberal communication of mutual intelligence which 
not only cherished a noble spirit of emulation, but 
led to new inventions in the practice of that delicate,, 
but complicated art, to which they had devoted their 
lives** 

Through the interest of his father, and his own 
agreeable mariners, together with his well known 
eagerness to acquire anatomical knowledge, he was, 
when a very young man, permitted to assist at the 
anatomical dissections which occurred in the private 
practice of the Edinburgh surgeons. From the fre<» 
quent oj^rtunities he thus possessed of examining' 
the morbid appearances which presented themselves, 
he derived great advantage^ His father h^d been 
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appointed by the Town-council to take charge of 
tlieir sick pensioners. These were more particularly 
put under his care ; and, from the singular interest 
he had excited, in consequence of his extraordinary 
diligence, the physicians and surgeons were prevsulcd 
upon, when it was consistent with propriety, to let 
him attend their patients in uncommon cases. He 
attended the demonstration of the pbarmaceuticai 
plants exhibited every year by Mr George Pieston 
a course of chemistry which Dr James Crauibrd 
sometimes gave ; and the dissection of a human body, 
which was shewed once in two or three years . by 
Mr Robert Elliot, and afterwards by Messrs Adam 
Drummond and John Macgill, surgeon apotheca- 
ries."* To all th^se advantages were added the 
daily instructions and advice of an a^ectionate pi^ 
rept, who spared no expence in furnishing him widi 
pfoper hooks to ^ssi^t him ip his; private studies; and 
providing suph a chemical apparatus as enabled him 
to repeat at home the experiments which Dr Craur 
ford exhibited in the class, or which his own read- 
ing or reflection might suggest. Thus, his oppor- 
tunities of improving himself were superior to thcise 
of most students* 

^ter having campleted the legal term of hia .apr 
prenticeship appointed by the. corporation, of sur- 
geons, and applied with the most unremitting* in- 
dustry to his studies, he went to London in IJiJ^ 

^ Manuscript Life. 
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His habits of application he canied along with him ; 
and his youthful imagination contemplated with the 
most pleasing sensations the luxury in which he 
should have it in his power to indulge, in the pro*? 
secution of his anatomical studies in the capital. 
Trae genius is inseparable from a strong desire of 
knowledge; and the most unqualified testimony of 
actually possessing genius, is a spirit of unabating 
perseverance and application, directled to the pecuv 
liar object to which accident or any other c^use has 
called the attention. 

When Mr Monro arrived at London, he lodged 
with an apothecary, not only that he might improve 
himself in pharmacy, but, as this person was in good 
business, he was desirous to profit by his mode of 
practice. Accordingly, he was indulged with the 
liberty of visiting with him. This, however, was 
only occasional, because he attended the lectures of 
Messrs Whiston and Hawksbee on natural philoso* 
phy. These gentlemen, in imitation of Dr Keil, 
continued to give lectures for a considerable number 
of years ; and, in those days, no medical student was 
considered to have received a liberal education, who 
had neglected to improve such opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with physics. This, besides the 
propriety of the thing, was then more insisted on, in 
consequence of the^reat discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the impression they had produced upon 
the mind of the public. There can be only one opi- 
nion respecting the numerous advantages whicl^ a 
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medical practitioner especially must derive from me* 
chanical philosophy ; and, accordingly, in the course 
of a regular medical education, it has alwaya beea 
recommended.* 

The chief inducementi however, which he had for 
repairing to London, was to profit by the anatomical 
Uemopstrations of Mr William Cheselden, who^ even 
at thi3 learly period of his illustrious career^had risen 
into notice, both from his professional dexterity as a 
surgeon, and the clearness and precision of bia public 
lectures. }n 1710, this eminent man had coHh 
silenced as a public teacher of anatomy, when only 
twenty-two years of age; and so rapidly did his^ 
fame extend, that in a very few years he was known 
in every medical school in !^urope. Under the in- 
spection of this excellent anatomist, he employed 
himself in assiduously dissecting human bodies, of 
which he was furnished with more than, with the 
utmost application, he could pialj;e use of ; for he 
tried so many different ways of searching for such 
parts of the body as he wished to examine^ that it 
was afterwards almost indifferent to him wh/a^t fituBF. 
tion his subjects were in when he was |q operate.''^ 

^ Boerhaave's Methodus Studii Medici was not fuiUished titt 
1726. This wprk was republished by the celebrated Hallcria 17$]^ 
and illustrated, as we arc informed in the preface, hy referqiicci to, 
about thirty thousand different treatises; the best specimen ot^esUt^ 
logue ratsono^y upon an important branch of science, which has ai 
yet. been given to the world. 

f Manuscript Lifew 
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Cbeselden possessed the talent not only of being aa 
elbquent lecturer, as far as the subject was suscepti** 
ble of itf but the art also of interesting his pupils^ 
who possessed genius, so much in the demonstrations 
which he gave, that he seldom failed in communis 
eating to them a decided preference for anatomy,-— 
the foundation of all medical science. An enthusiast 
himself in the profession, it afforded him the great-» 
est pleasure to gratify the laudable curiosity of the 
youth, and by every means in his power to cherish 
m emulation to excel. For this purpose, he encouw 
raged his pupils to form themselves into a society for 
their mutual improvement; and Ins theatre was at 
tlieir service. Mr Monro distinguished himself 
among this band of young philosophers. As none 
were allowed to be present but such as were of their 
own fraternity, they formed the resolution of giving 
lectures in their turns on the diiFerent organs ; au 
experiment which to some may appear romantic, and 
even ludicrous; but, upon more mature reflection^ 
it will be admitted, that how p^tradoxical soever it 
may at first appear^ the best means of becoming mas- 
ter of any science, is to be tinder t&e necessity of 
teaching it. These lecturers were sometimes absent; 
and Mr Monro was entreated to be demonstrator* 
By papers still remaining, it appears that his account 
of the bones in general, and Dr Rutty's treatise on 
the urinary passages, were first sketched for this so<* 
ciety.* "Too much diligence in dissecting^ once 

* These two fellow students commenced authors in the course of 
the auae year, 1726. It was through the influence of Dr Rutty, 
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brought the operator into hazard of his life; for, by 
exaAiningtoo freely the suppurated lungs of i, phthi^ 
^cal man, when his hands had been accideiitally 
scratched, they sodn after inflamed, and the swellrag 
extended to his shoulders, which made Dr James 
Douglas think that he would at least lose one of his 
arms ; but one suppuration in the right ^ist,- and 
three in the left hand, with some doses of physic, 
cured hita." * 

Cheselden and he were riot only kindred spirits, in 
being totally devoted to the cultivation of the same 
science, but, from the connexion of preceptor and 
pupil, they formed a strict friendship, honourable to 
both parties, which received no interruption till^tbe 
death of the former; The first draughts of his obsejr- 
vations upon the tterves and the thoratic duct ^re 
added fo Cheselden^s anatomy. This was a public 
testimony that the promotion of the science was their 
object ; and that they held in contempt the petty 
jealousies which agitate men of weaker minds. 

" A great number of preparations of the difierAit 
(organs, the fruits of these dissections, were sent 
home to his father, when he was intending to leave 
London, to go for Paris, in the beginning of the sprin^^ 
1718. The father, vain of his son's perforitfalnces, 
shewed theni to many curious people who asked t& 

ytho was a Quaker, that the celebrated Dr Fothergiil repaired to 
Edinburgh, and became a pupil of Mr Monro's. Fothergiil gnida« 
ated here in 173^. 
* Manuscript Life. 
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see them ; and, at the solicitation of the college of 
^hy^icians and board of surgeons, made a present of 
many of them to these societies, to be put in their 
repositories. Mr Adam Drummond was so well 
pleased with them, that be desired old Mr Monro 
to wi'ite his son to continue his diligence in anatomy ; 
for, so soon as his son rettirned home, he would demit 
his share of the profession of anatoiiiy in his fsivouT; 

At Paris, he attended the botanical lectures and 
demonstrations in the Jardin du Roi ; was shewed 
the dispensatory plants by M. Chomel in his private 
garden ; and had a little course of (chemistry from 
him. He attended the discour^s in HEcole dts 
Mcdicins, and at the visits of the physicians and 
surgeons in the hospitals La Charite and L'Hatd 
Dieu } in which last place he had a course of ana- 
tomy from M. Bouquet ; and performed all the opera«- 
tions of surgery under the direction of M. Thibaut, 
and of some other Cong>agnons of that hospital, who 
allowed him to examine the state of the urinary 
organs of those who died afler having undergone 
the operation of lithotomy in autumn. He likewise 
was a pupil of Mr Gregoire for accouchemens, or 
delivery of women, and of Cessau for bandages; 
but always regretted that Mr Winslow, to whose 
acquaintance lie was introduced, gave no course of 
anatomy while he staid at Paris. 

Towards autumn, he set out for Leyden, where he 
was a student of Boerhaave ; and attended his lec- 
tures on chemistry, the theory and practice of 
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medicinCi and clinical lectures in the hospitad. tk 
also attended Boerhaave's prelections on botany. At 
this time, Professor Rau was in such a state that 
he could not teach anatomy.* Mr Monro at that 
time dissected several animalsi and explained the 
differences between that of man to some of the 
students at Leyden. So soon as he returned home, 
. in autumn 17S99 he was examined by the sui^geons 
of Edinburgh, and admitted a member of their incoN 

poration.*'t 

Though Mr Monro had received his comoiission 
in January 17S0| he was not required to deliver any 
lectures till the subsequent October. The task he 
had undertaken was of no ordinary difficulty; aad, 
well prepared as he doubtless was, he possessed too 
much prudence and good sense to run any hasardt 
being well aware how much depended upon the fint 
impression which he might make. Independently 
of this, he could procure subjects nowhere else than 
in London; and he had sufficient occupation to 
engage him previous to the commencement of thi 

* This great anatomist, in consequence of a faU, was, at the ttn^ 
when Mr Monro was at Leyden, confined to bec|« and died a fev 
months afterwards. He performed the operation of cutting for the stone 
upon above sixteen hundred people, with the greatest applaosCi and 
equal success ; and suggested improvements in the mode of p e ifti rm* 
\ng that dangerous operation, which were adopted by Mr C hes e M m 
—-Hist, of the Lateral Operationy by James Douglas, M. D« Mr 
Monro roust have been much disappointed at not witnessing him 
perform the operation. 

f Manuscript Life« 
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session of the college, in getting ready such anato-^ 
nical preparations, as the business of the class ab- 
solutely required. Some time was also necessary to 
publish throughout the country the newly proposed 
plan of giving regular lectures on anatomy ; and to 
solicit the patronage of professional gentlemen, and 
others, who were interested, or might be disposed 
to promote its success. 

For this purpose, both he and his friends took care 
to secure the public patronage of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the College of Surgeons of the 
city of Edinburgh, though perfectly certain of their 
hearty cooperation as individuals. Upon S4th 
August 1720, it is recorded, *^That the council, 
with the extraordinary deacons, having heard a re* 
presentation from the Royal College of Physicians, 
as also another from the Incorporation of Chirurgeon 
Apothecaries of this city, both setting forth the 
necessity and usefulness of encouraging a school of 
anatomy and chirurgery in this city, and the pro- 
bability of bringing it to as great perfection as in 
any other place, whereby the children of freemen 
and apprentices may improve in anatomy at a much 
easier charge than they usually are put to, and like* 
wise may prove a mean of bringing others to this 
dty from other parts for their improvement; and 
being willing to give all due encouragement for pro- 
pagating such arts and sciences as may tend to the 
honour and advantage of this city, do authorize 
and give power to the present magistrates to give 
You Ih u 
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such encouragement to Mr Alexander Monrop pr©* 
sent professor thereof, as they shall think conve- 
nient ; and which encouragement, when granted by 
the said magistrates, is and shall stand in the same 
force and effect in all time coming, as if the council 
had granted the same themselves,** * 

Meanwhile, the most indefatigable exertions were 
made to procure as respectable an attendance upon hi3 
prelections as possible. The Lord Provost, accompa^ 
iiied by his friends in the magistracy, the President 
and Fellows of the College of Physicians, and the 
pjesident, accompanied by the members of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, honoured him with their preaenot 
upon the first day's lecture. Not expecting so nu- 
merous nor so learned an audience, it is not surprise 
ing that he was thrown into confusion, being a man 
of genuine modesty. The appearance, too, lie was 
called upon to make, was quite new to him, having 
never been accustomed to the visage of an assembly. 
He had committed the lecture to memory; but the 
presence of the audience deprived him of the power 
of recollection ; and as he had determined not to 
read his discourse, following the example which then 
prevailed in the foreign universities,t he resolved to 
trust to his powers of extemporaneous elocution, be- 
ing fully persuaded that he was master of the sub* 

• Counc. Rcgist. vol. xlviii. p. 204. 

t The Church of Rome have never allowed their clergy to re«i^ . 
their discourses from the pulpit. 
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t He acquitted himself so much to his own sa- 
iactioni and that of his hearers, that he formed - 
f resolution of adopting a similar method in all 
ic coming. This he carried into effect during the 
ole of the long term during which he discharged 
I duties of a public professor. 
3ut the most unequivocal proof of his early repu- 
ion at this time, and of the zeal with which he 
I seconded by the public, is the number that at- 
ded his lectures. They amounted to the extraor* 
suy number of fifly«seven students,* It must 

The following is an accurate account of thenun)ber of his pupils 
I J 720 to 1751 inclusive, communicated to the author through 



cindness of his grandson, the present professor« 



Tetn. 


PupiU. 


Years, 




mo, 


57 


1736, - - 


131 


1, 


68 


7, - - 


123 


2, 


62 


8, . . 


119 


3, 


68 


9, - • 


137 


4, 


58 


1740, 


130 


5, 


SI 


1, - . 


136 


6, 


6i 


2, . - 


131 


7, 


81 


3, . . 


l64» 


8, 


70 


4, . • 


150 


9, 




5, . . 


76 


1730, 


83 


6, . • 


182 


1, 


82 


7, - . 


X65 


2, 


107 


8, 


160 


3, 


104 


9, - - 


182 


*, 


111 


1750, 


158 


6, 


95 


1, . . 


144 






Total number^ 


3540 


ivciaging 


a little more than 110 each year. 
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certainly he considered in that light, when the no« 
velt\ of the attempt, the population, and the poverty 
of Scotland at that time« are taken into the account. 

It has been confidently affirmed that Dr Charles 
Alston, of whom some account shall be given in the 
subsequent part of this history, was associated with 
Mr Monro ; and that, " in the beginning, of the 
winter J 720, these two young professors began to 
gi\e re2:ular courses of lectures, the one on the maic^ 
ria medica anil botany, the other on anatomy and 
surgery and that " Alston was at this time king's 
botanist for Scotland."* The latter I admit to be 

• Dr D. Monro'ji Life of his Father, p. 11. — Dr Hqpe*8 Acoonni 
of Alston, pretixed to Alston's Mat. Med*— Dr Duncan's Hdrveiaa 
Oia'ion, p. l6. 

1 h ive taken great pains to examine into the truth of this state* 
inent. 1. Atier a very careful examination of the council register, 
I have not been abh to fipd the least bint of a commission of any 
kn>d b(Mng given to Dr Alston till 31st March iT^d. 2. In I73S, 
he receivi'd tiik commission to be profe^isor of materia medica and 
botany in the usual form from the Town-Council. 3. Dr Alstoa 
could not be ialimau* with Mr Monro at Leyden in l/lS, for the 
latter did not go thiilu r till autumn 1718. And, lastly, Mr George 
Preston, of whom some account has been already given, was 8llpe^ 
intendant of the physic-garden in 17l6'» ami died l6th Febroaiy 
1749, aged 84, having probiibly resigned in 1 738. The naoKi Pm» 
ion and AUton might be confounded by a foreigner, who oniy receif^ 
ed the inlorniaiion by report. Lr Alston died in 176O ; and, sbortlj 
after, a bri.-f account of hjm appeared in the Leipsic Commentariei| 
vol. \i. p. 556, which I suspect might mislead Dr Hope, who quota 
them as his authority, in the preface he prefixed to Ai&ton'a MfM 
rja Medica, which was a posthuqiiuus pi^blicatioif. 
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^fiie J But, for the reasons assigned below, I am in«* 
clined to think that the former is a mistake; though, 
ts the evidence is only negative, I am unwilling to 
tffirm any thing with certainty* 

Towards the end of his third course, Mr Monro, 
encouraged by the success that had attended his ex* 
ertions, and with the concurrence and urgent re* 
commendations of his friends, who, indeed, in this 
instance, were only an echo of the opinion of the 
public, presented a petition to the honourable pa- 
trons, in which he set forth the usefulness of the 
itudy of anatomy, and the advantages it might be of 
to Edinburgh ; and, in order thereto, the necessity of 
putting the commission of professor on such a foot- 
ing as might encourage him effectually to follow 
9ut the design for which he was appointed. The 
council gave the following deliverance upon his pe- 
tition. 

" Edinburgh, Uth March 1722* 
^ Tlie which petition being heard and considered 
in council, and they being well and ripely advised, 
and satisfied how much this profession may tend to 
the advantage and honour ot the city, by the small 
expence of the inhabitants children their educa- 
tion, and the resort of sru<lents wlio have been and 
will be induced to come here from all the several 
parrs of Scotland, as al:)0 from Eiigiuud and Ireland, 
IS there is all imaginable reason, trum liie tavourable 
report tiiese already come make, that tiicir aumbera 
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will still increase ; and being fully convinced of the 
fitness and sufficiency of the said Mr Alexander 
Monro in all respects for the said profession, and 
well acquainted with his diligence and assiduous ap- 
plication in the exercise of it ; They therefore, and 
for his better encouragement, of new again nomtnate^ 
&c. him sole professor of anatomy within this city 
and college of Edinburgh, and that ad vitam out ad' 
pam, notwithstanding of any act of council formerly 
made to the contrary/' * The patrons had judged 
it proper, as has been mentioned, that the profes* 
sorships should be held during their pleasure; and, 
so late as August 1719, they had passed a general 
act relative to that subject, in which they explained 
and enforced their sentiments in regard to it. But 
so powerful was Mr Monro's influence, in con- 
sequence of his unforeseen popularity as a professori 
and his other eminent qualities, that they most 
readily acceded to his reasonable request. Thus he 
was the means of laying down a precedent, which 
was in direct violation of the repeated acts of the 
council , but which has been strictly adhered to ever 
since. 

Mr Monro never desisted from exerting himsdfy 
in the line of his profession, with that ability, 
diligence, and steadiness, which secured to him tbi 
approbation of all. In some respects, however, he 
had a difficult part to perform. The population of 
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the town then amounted only to thirty thousand ; 
and he had inspired his pupils with such a taste for 
anatomy, and the opportunities they possessed were 
io h'mitedy that they were very uneasy under the re- 
straint. In April 1725, however, some of the more 
enterprizing of the students, as was supposed, had 
attempted to Violate the graves of the dead. Mr 
Monro's well known character placed him above 
suspicion in the eyes of sober minded men. But the 
vulgar of all denominations were of a very different 
opinion. The city was in an uproar ; and an £din- 
burgh mob was in those days very formidable. They 
beset Surgeons' Hall, where Mr Monro had from the 
first delivered his lectures ; and had it not been for 
the spirited and vigorous measures of the magis* 
trates, they would have destroyed and trampled 
under their feet the anatomical preparations which 
he had accumulated with so much labour and ex* 
pence. The tumult was fortunately quelled; but 
the magistrates found it necessary or convenient, in 
order to pacify the multitude, to offer " a reward of 
L.20 sterling to those who would discover the per- 
sons that were accessary to stealing dead bocfies."* 
The session of the college rose in the course of a 
few weeks ; no discovery was made ; and the cir- 
cumstance which occasioned the riot was speedily 
forgotten. 

This unpleasant business, however, excited a dread 



* CouDC. Regist. voL 1. p. 478* 
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in the minds both of Mr Monro and the patrons of 
the university of the recurrence of any similar event 
In order, therefore, to guard against the hazard of 
the fatal consequences that might ensue, it was 
agreed that he should be provided with a theatre 
within the walls of the university, in which his col- 
lection of preparations, that had now become pretty 
numerous, might be deposited in a place of greater 
security. For this purpose, the form of transacting 
business with the council required that he should 
present a petition to that effect This he according- 
ly did upon the 25th October of the same year; 
and his request was granted. " The council, upon a 
petition from Mr Alexander Monro, craving the 
council, as patrons of the university of Edinburgh, 
to allow him, as professor of anatomy therein, a 
theatre for public dissections for teaching the stu- 
dents under his inspection, such as shall be thought 
proper for that science, the council, &c. apprp* 
priate a fit place in the said university to be adapted 
to the said theatre for public dissections, and teach* 
ing the students under his inspection.''* 

Mr Monro Imd a most powerful auxiliary in the 
conducting of all his transactions with the Town- 
Council. This was the celebrated George DnmH 
mond, by far the most eminent citizen and public- 
spirited magistrate that Edinburgh ever produced. 
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and the greatest benefactor to his native city and to 
the university in particular.* It was through his 
influence that his near relation (a brotheri if I mistake 
not) demitted in favour of Mr Monro ; and one of 
the first acts of the council, when he was advanced 
to be Lord Provost of Edinburghi was to procure 
proper accommodation for him within the university. 
They lived upon a footing of the most intimate 
friendship, and died within a few months of one 
another. 

* That be was the greatest benefactor which the university ever 
bad, will not be called in question by those who are acquainted 
with his history. From the year 171 5* to the time of his death in 
1766, nothing was done in regard to the college without his advice or 
direction. His care of the university not only extended to an accu** 
rate investigation how its funds were expended, but he was of much 
more essential service in procuring men of real talents to be appoint* 
ed as professors. In the course of the fifty years during which ho 
managed the city, he may be said to have appointed all the profes<« 
sors. The following gentlemen, however, were introduced to the 
university whilst he was provost, and he served that honourable of« 
fice six times. In this catalogue, the names of the greatest ornaments 
of the university are included. They are inserted here in the order of 
the time they were inducted. Adam Watt, humanity ; Colin M'Lau« 
rin, mathematics ; Joseph Gibson, midwifery ; Robert Whytt, theory 
and practice of medicine; Mathew Stewart, mathematics ; James Ro* 
bertson» Hebrew ; John Goldie, principal ; Robert Hamilton, divi* 
aity ; James Balfour, moral philosophy, afterwards the law of nature 
and nations ; Robert Dick, civil law ; William Cullen, chemistry, 
theory and practice of medicine ; Thomas Young, midwifery ; AJex« 
ander Monro, secundus ; Adam Ferguson, natural and afterwards 
moral philosophy ; William Robertson, principal ; Robert Cum* 
filing, church history ; Hugh Blair, rhetoric 
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Whatever advantage the. public may have derived 
from that most benevolent and excellent inrtitutioii 
the Royal Infirmary^ is solely to be ascribed to the 
great exertions of these two eminent men. The 
magistrates of Edinburgh had been in the habit, from 
time immemorial of granting petty pensions to their 
poor, and appointing a physician and surgeon* to 
attend them when necessary. But those who were 
entitled to derive benefit from this fund were only 
such as were what is called free of the city. It is 
evident, therefore, that many objects of compassion 
were of necessity excluded from participating of this 
charity. In 1721, some benevolent individuals, who 
pitied the sufferings of the poor, circulated a propo- 
sal for establishing an hospital upon a much more 
extensive scale; but it did not at that time receive 
the encouragement which they expected.* The phy- 
sicians and surgeons had, for a long period, given 
advice and medicines gratuitously to the sick poor; 
but it was in 1725, when under the auspices of the 
Lord Provost, who had the chief management of the 
Fishery Company, they obtained assignations to 
shares of their stock, upon its dissolution, that it was 
carried into effect. 

A small house \Vas at first rented ; aiid Mr Monro 
and others having voluntarily offered their services, 
it was opened in 17S9* The plan succeeding to their 
most ample wishes, and the fnnds increasing very 



* It was written by Dr Monro* 
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rapidly, the managers of the charity procured a char- 
ter in 1736; and, in August 1738, laid the founda- 
tion of the present extensive fabric. Messrs Drum- 
mond and Monro were appointed the building corn^ 
tnittee. The money contributed, and with which the 
work was begun, was soon expended ; but perhaps 
the alacrity and hearty co-operation with which this 
laudable enterprise was carried on, is without a pa- 
rallel in the history of any charitable foundation. 
Materials for the building, of every description, were 
contributed in small quantities by those who had it 
not in their power to advance money ; and even the 
common workmen rivalled each other in frequently 
giving their labour gratis ; and, instead of repining^ 
cheerfully submitted to the inconvenience they suf- 
fered from their wages being sometimes not regularly 
paid. Such confidence had they, in common with 
all ranks, in the talents, integrity, and generosity of 
these two gentlemen. They uniformly paid the 
workmen themselves ; and permitted no avocation 
whatever to interfere with what they esteemed so 
imperious a duty ; and their presence, combined 
with their engaging manners to all employed about 
the work, had the effect of accelerating its progress 
in a most remarkable manner. 

The erection of an infirmary for the relief of the 
distressed of all nations, was accompanied with ma« 
ny good effects, independent of the relief which it 
conferred upon the miserable. Such an institution 
was indispensably necessary, before those who were 
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to be the guardians of the health of society could 
possibly receive an education which would qualify 
them for discharging the duties of so important a 
function. Lectures upon the theory of disease, and 
the mode of cure, how beneficial soever they are zo 
knowleclged to be, cannot supply the place of actual- 
ly witnessing diseases themselves, their difFerenceSy 
causes, and effects. A very plausible and ingenious 
system of pathology may be invented ; but though it 
may amuse, it can be of little advantage to the 
student, and very frequently rather has a tendency 
to lead to the adoption of an inefficient or dangerous 
practice. When both are combined, the one assists 
to correct the othtr ; and the diligent student will 
eagerly seize upon the opportunity of profiting by 
them. These advantages are to be obtained in 
Edinburgh in the most ample manner ; so that the 
benefit of attending the hospital, together with the 
instructions to be derived from the prelection^ of the 
different professors upon every branch of medical 
science, render the system of education as perfect 
as the nature of the study will admit. 

In 17^6, Mr Monro published his first and great- 
est work, on the anatomy of the bones. This 
treatise has received the warmest commendation^, 
both at home and abroad, from the greatest masters 
in anatomy, from the time of its first publication^* 

* Haller^s character of it is, F4gregius labor, ad capitis hiatoriam^ 
td articulatlones, ad varietatcs, ad vasa et membranas o&sium recciK 
lium, Don adeo ad artas. — Hallcn Meth, Stud. Med. p. 2S1* 
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In the dedication of it to bis students, he modestly 
informs us, that if he had known that AlbinuSi 
Winslow, and Palfyn, were to publish descriptions 
of the bones, his work would probably not have ap» 
pearcd. Those authors however, have confined 
themselves entirely to a description of the bone% 
and have intermixed very little reasoning concern* 
ing the uses which those parts serve. Mr Monro's 
Osttology^ theretore, besides being as minute, and 
frequently more so, in the description, contains a 
much greater fund of practical observations ; and, be* 
sides being mote generally useful, it is more enticing 
to the young student, who is apt to be disgusted 
with a study which does not give exercise to his 
imagination. In Mb^^ M. J. Joseph Sue, professor of 
anatomy to the Koyal Schools of Surgery, and to the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, all at 
Paris, published a splendid edition of this work in 
folio, with elegant engravings. In short, it has 
always bten considered as a most masterly perform* 
ance upon this fundamental branch of anatomy. 
To the latter editions he annexed an excellent 
treatise on the human nerves, which had been origi* 
nally printed in Cheselden's Anatomy, but which he 
afterwards much enlarged. 

To give a particular account of all the works of 
Mr Monro (which, in the edition published by bis 
sou in i7Bl, amount to nearly eight hundred pages 
in quarto), would lead to a digression incompatible 
Willi the dcbigi^ of the present histpry. The mos( 
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satisfactory reference will be, in the estimation of all 
competent judges, the perusal of the works them- 
selves. It would be unpardonable, however, to pass 
unnoticed the active part which he took in the pub* 
lication of the Medical Essays and Observations." 
He and Dr Plummer, professor of medicine in the 
university oFEdinburgh, were secretaries to a society^ 
which was principally composed of medical practi- 
tioners in Scotland, though they invited all who 
cultivated surgery and physic to send their contribu* 
tions, to which they promised every attention should 
be shewn. The prospectus of the work, &c. were 
written by Mr Monro ; and he had the sole charge of 
reviewing, correcting, and arranging the papers that 
were transmitted to him. Besides this trouble, of 
which none have any idea who have not been en- 
gaged in the task, he contributed fully one-fourth 
of the work in original articles, which constitute a 
most important part of the publication. It was 
most favourably received by the public ; and its re- 
putation stands as high at this day, especially upon 
the continent, as the transactions of any medical 
society which have been published before or since. 

But talents for philosophical speculation, and 
great address in the performance of any surgical 
operation, united with the most profound and com- 
prehensive knowledge of his profession, were not the 
only qualities possessed by this extraordinary man. 
His moral worth formed the subject of the encomium 
of all who had the honour of his acquaintance* His 
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unaffected modesty^ and the liberal manner in which 
he treated those whom others viewed with a suspect* 
ing eye, manifested the superiority of his intellectual 
character.* His courtesy and engaging manners 
strongly attached his students to him. When they 
needed advice, he was always ready to communicate 
it in the most affectionate manner; and his solicitude 
to serve them in future life was exemplified in in^ 
numerable instances. 

Mr Monro had continued a member of the incor« 
poration of surgeons till 1756^ when, upon the 1st 
of January of that year, the university of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of medicine* 
He was admitted a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians upon 3d February following, on the 
same day with his intimate friend and colleague Dr 
Cullen ; and they were elected fellows of the same 
upon 5 th March thereafter. 

His youngest son, Alexander, being appointed 
joint professor of anatomy in 1757i he resigned to 
him the labour of publicly teaching anatomy, though 

• Tliis was most remarkably displayed m his behaviour to Dr 
George Martin, physician at St Andrews, who began to read medical 
lectures in Edinburgh. Some disapproved of this, which was the first 
attempt of the kind in Edinburgh, as tending to injure the university. 
Dr Monro was of a very diflferent opinion. He thought the private 
l^ibours of such a man as Dr Martin would rather have a tendency 
to increase the fame of the university. And, when this young philo- 
eopher was cut off by dcathf he superintended the publication of his 
:K>st humous works. 
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he still continued to give clinical lectures in the 
hospital ; and had the agreeable pleasure of seeing 
this son pursue the track which he himself had point- 
ed out He died upon 10th July 1767% 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Foundation of a Professorship of Scotish laa>--I>P 
Forterfield—The Medical School originally consist* 
• ing of Pour Professors. 

It has been already mentioned, that lectures lipotl 
the civil and Scotish law were given by MrCuning* 
ham about the beginning of the century. He de- 
livered these privately ; and never had any con- 
nexion with the university. The manner in which 
young lawyers, and practitioners of the law in gene^ 
ral, received their education in Scotland at that time 
vras far from being regular. A knowledge of the 
law of Scotland was acquired chiefly by private 
study. The municipal law had been but little cul* 
tivated. Lord Stair was the first who seenls to have 
attempted institutions of it upon a systematic plan« 
The books of Regidm Majestatem, together with the 
Leges Burgorum, and other treatises subjoined by 
Sir John Skene, the publisher of them, are composed 
something in the way of a system, but hardly de- 
serve the name. The learned Sir Thomas Craig haitf 
treated with great ability of the Feudal System ; an^ 
Vol. II. N 
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bis work is much esteemed at homei and celebrated 
abroad. But it treats of feudal subjects only, and 
such as are incident to them, having never proposed 
to give a complete system of law. Lord Stair's plan 
was very comprehensive ; for he intended it as an 
entire system of the law of Scotland in regard ta 
civil rights. 

Sir George Mackenzie, another celebrated lawyer, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of bis public en* 
gagemcnts^ bestowed great pains in arrangiog and 
digesting a system of Scotish law, both civil and 
criminal. He proposed Justinian as his model; and 
liis treatises on both brances have been esteemed Yi- 
hiable performances, containing ad admirable abridg* 
ment of the principles of the law of Scotland* 

The writings of these authors were the only aids 
which the student possessed by way of introduction 
to a knowledge of the laws of his country. He bad 
free access to consult the ^atutory law^ which con* 
sists of the statutes or acts of parliament. Tb^ 
ports or decisions of the Court of Session, the su- 
preme civil court, are also considered as laW| be- 
cause the judges, like all other courts of justice, vcfj 
much respect their own decisions ; and, though th^ 
possess the power, they are not in the practice (tf 
receding from them, excepting for weighty reasoiM. 
No one can practise in any court of law, without 
ing well acquainted with the forms which are in 
general use, A knowledge of these, without wbtcb 
none can make a distinguished figure as a lawyer, 
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was then, as it still is, obtained by daily practice iu 
the supreme court. The student also attached him- 
self to some one of the ablest and best employed 
advocates^ attended his consultations^ and was em- 
ployed by him in arranging and analysing processes, 
not then done by the agents orattornies.'* This was 
the case with such as directed their attention to the 
bar. But a great proportion of the legal practice of 
Scotland is not within their province. It therefore 
becomes an object of very great importance, that 
tllose of that profession should have every oppoN 
tunity of being well instructed in the law. In order 
to accomplish this desirable end, Mr Alexander Bayne^ 
advocate, presented a petition to the patrons, and 
proposed the institution of a professorship of Scotish 
law. The Town-Council paid the most respectfol 
ittention to it. 

" Edinburgh, QSth Naotmber 1722* 
Mr Alexander Bayne having represented how 
nuch it would be for the interest of the nation, and 
>f this city, to have a professor of the law of Scot- 
and placed in the university of this city, not only 
or teaching tlie Scots law, but also for qualifying 
>f writers for hjs majesty's signet ; and being fully 
ipprised of the fitness and qualifications of Mr Alex- 
mder Bayne of Rires, advocate, to discharge such a 
>rovince, .therefore, the council elect him to be 
>rofessor of thejaw of Scotland in the university, of 

* Life ofLord Kames, yd. i. p. 13* 
N S 
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this city, for teaching the Scots law, and qualifyii^ 
writers to his majesty's signet,"* 

It has been already observed, that the faculty of 
advocates have never prescribed any definite course 
of study to those who are candidates for admissioii 
to their society. This is probably the reason that 
no notice is taken of the benefit that would accrue 
to such as iixed upon the profession of an advocate. 
The professorship was founded with a special refer- 
ence to the accommodation of that numerous and 
respectable body the writers to his majesty's signet; 
and, before any one can be admitted as OAe of their 
members, it is necessary to prqduce a certificate of 
having attended at least one course of lectures at this 
class. It seems very extraordinary that the ereQtioo 
of a class, in which the principles of the law of Scot- 
land should be taught, should have been delayed so 
long, and have given place to others which could not 
be considered as so essentially necessary, or so benefi- 
cial to society at large« Edinburgh was then, and 
still is, chjefly supported by its being the seat of the 
courts of justice ; and, intimate as the connexion is be- 
tween the civil and the Scotish law, it appears strange 
that, when the former was founded by royal munifi- 
cence, no attempts were made to obtain a similar esta- 
blishment in which the latter might be taqght The 
true reason I believe to have been, that, with the ex« 



, • Counc« Registt voU xlix« p« 424. 
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ception of the professorships in which the languages 
were taught, and which were introductory to the 
study. of theology, the other establishments in the 
university were either created for the express purpose 
of serving those upon whom they were first conferred, 
or arose out of the political circumstances of the times. 
The chief cause of the Roman law being so much stu- 
died by Scotish lawyers is, that it forms the best in- 
troduction to a thorough knowledge of their own mu- 
nicipal law. It has great influence in Scotland, ex* 
cept where express laws or customs have receded from 
it. 

Mr Bayne was the representative of an ancient 
family in Fifeshire ; and his descendents still possess 
the estate of Rires, in the parish of Kilconquhar. I 
have been able to obtain very little information con- 
cerning him. Whether he died in 1737, or only re- 
signed his professorship, I know not ; but, in the 
course of that year, he was succeeded in the chair 
by Mr John Erskine. Mr Bayne was the author of 
two works on the law of Scotland. The first ap- 
peared in 1748, and was entitled " Institutions of 
the Criminal Law of Scotland," for the use of stu- 
dents who attend the lectures of Mr Alexander Bayne; 
and the second consisted of notes for the use of the 
students of the municipal law in the university of 
Edinburgh, being a supplement to Sir George Mac- 
kenzie's Institutions. This was published in the 
subsequent year ; and he is styled professor of muni- 
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cipal law. I have not obtained any explanation of 
the apparent anachronism. The two treatises are 
very small ; and we are informed, in the prefaces, 
that he had been in the practice of dictating what 
they contained to his students, and making tliem- 
the text upon which he commented at greater length 
in his lectures. 

We have given an account of the foundation of 
the medical school in the university of Edinburgln 
under the auspices of Mr Monro. The great success 
M*hich attended his endeavours to teach anatomy, 
stimulated those who felt an interest in promoting 
medical science to extend the plan, and, if possible, 
to put it upon such a scale, as should not only 
render it respectable in the eyes of the public, bot 
be of essential service to students of medicine. An 
uncommon spirit of emulation prevailed at this time, 
both on the continent and in this country, in col' 
tivating almost every department of physical science. 
The Scotish youth, in imitation indeed of the rest 
of Europe, who had made choice of physic as a pro- 
fession, had caught the same ardour in Eealously jwo- 
scenting the study of the science, and rivalled each 
other in their attempts to distinguish themselves. 
They were about the same age, bad been educated 
abroad in the same system, and were all equally ad* 
mirers of its author, Boerhaave. 

The following minute explains what measures ib^ 
Town-Council adopted at this time. 
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Edinburgh, Uth August 1724. 
The council, consideriDg that they are vested and 
endowed with a power, both of instituting profes*^ 
tions of all liberal arts and sciences in their college,: 
and of nominating and appointing persons therett^ 
qualified to profess and teach the same; and con* 
sidering the great benefit and advantage tliat would 
accrue to this city and kingdom, by having all tlic 
parts of medicine taught in this place; likewise 
considering, that hitherto the institutes and practice 
of medicine, though the principal parts thereof, have 
not been professed or taught in the said college ; 
and that it appears necessary, for the effectual teach* 
ing of the same, that a person, as well disengaged 
from the necessary business of all other public profes- 
sions, as otherwise well qualified, be nominated and 
appointed for that effect : And whereas Mr William 
Porterfield, doctor of medicine in Edinburgh, is re- 
commended by the president, censors, and other 
members the Royal College of Physicians in £din^ 
burgh, as a person well fitted and qualified for 
teaching medicine in all its parts, and deserving of 
all encouragement; and being otherwise well in» 
formed, and fully convinced of the ability, good dis- 
position, and qualifications of the said Dr William 
Porterfield for such an undertaking, — ^Therefore, they 
hereby institute and establish the foresaid professkin 
of the institutes and practice of medicine in their 
said college, and do elect, &c granting to him full 
power and authority to profess, teacl^ and instruct 
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the said science of medicine, in all its parts atid 
Branches, in the said college of Edinburgh ; and, for 
that end, to have, hold, and enjoy, in the said eoUiege^ 
such powers, privileges, and immunities, as any other 
professor or teacher therein enjoys. Provided, never- 
theless, that the said Dr William Porterfield, by his 
acceptation hereof, becomes expressly bound and 
obliged punctually to observe and obey all constitii* 
tions, bye-laws, rules, and regulations, made, or to 
be made, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, Gofuncil^ 
and their successors in office, both concerning the 
government and administration of the said college^ 
and every matter and thing thereto relating : And 
the said Dr William Porterfield, by his acceptation^ 
also binds and obliges him to give colleges regularlyi 
in order to the instructing of students in the said 
science of medicine,"* 

From some neglect or mistake of thoto who bad 
the charge of the records of the Town-Counoil dbout 
this time, it is almost impossible to give* a clear 
statement of the various transactions whi$»h .took 
place, before matters were adjusted in such a manner as 
to afford tolerable instruction to medical students, or 
before the university could be entitled to the name of ft 

* CoUnc. Regist. vol. 1. p, 311. — Dr Porterfield gradutted tft 
Rheims upon the 24lh August 1717* He was admitted a licentiala^ 
of the royal collegp of physicians of Edinburgh upon the 13th Apri^ 
J|721| and elected fellpw upon the 14th Noy^mber 
yean 
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toedical schooL The anxiety of the patrons was much 
to be commended^ in adopting measures to have aH 
the branches of physic taught in Edinburgh J and they 
had recourse to the best sources of information which 
the country afforded. The royal college of physic 
cians, who had been so active in lending their asr 
eistance towards completely securing Mr Monro ia 
his professorship, were equally disposed to favour 
this undertaking ; and the patrons having cast their 
eyes upon Dr William Porterfield, one of the members 
of the college, they bore testimony to his abilities, 
and furnished him with the most ample recommen* 
dations. There was great scope for the exercise of 
his talents in the province which was assigned to 
him ; and the privileges conferred upon* him, as a 
member of the university, were such as naturally 
would incite him to the greatest diligence. The 
council, however, had the caution to insert in his 
commission that he should give colleges regular- 
ly/* Whether this clause was the effect of mere ac- 
cident, or of design, is not known ; but it is certain 
that no such condition had been made with any for- 
mer professor, probably because it was esteemed to 
be altogether unnecessary. 

Dr Porterfied was a native of the shire of Ayr, 
descended of a reputable family, and was a man of 
considerable private fortune. To this I presun^e the 
words of the commission allude, when he is describe 
ed as being disengaged from the necessary busi^ 
JMM of all other public professions.'' It is probable 
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that he was educated at the university of Glasgow; 
where the mathematics especially were much culti* 
Tated. He very early made proficiency in this fiuci^ 
Hating study ; and has employed it in all the works 
of which he has acknowledged himself to be the 
author. His first attempt was in the Medical Ob* 
servations^" published in 1713, and was a demoiistr»» 
tion of the strength of bones to resist powers applied 
to break them transversely. This was given to the 
public through the intercession of Mr Monro, who 
had delivered a similar theory in his Osteology. It 
is sufficient to observe here, that Monro considered 
It as an excellent supplement to tliat part of bii 
work^ 

Dr Porterfield is however principally known by 
his Treatise on the £ye, which was first published lA 
1759. He had given an outline of this work many 
years before in the Medical Essays but he ap- 
pears to have bestowed great labour in amplifying 
and confirming the theories he had formed conc6rtt» 
ing vision. It had the immediate effect of raising hi^ 
reputation very high a metaphysician^ an anato^ 
misty a mathematician, and physiologist. like the ' 
greater number of his contemporaries, be seems t9 
have been much attached to theory, and to have ioi" 
troduced into his speculations metaphysical discuft- 
sions, which are now admitted to be more ingenious 
than solid. Stahl's theory, that all motion originate<i 
with the soul, and in no instance whatever from the 
body, had been acknowledged as a fundamental 
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principle in some of the most celebrated schoolsy 
and, at the time when Porterfield wrote, had many 
admirers both in England and France, Porterfield's 
work possesses great merit, and is still considered as 
a standard book upon the subject ; and he who reads 
it with attention, will derive both pleasure and profit 
from the perusal. He was a man of very keen pas- 
sions ; and seems to have felt no restraint in express- 
ing his sentiments respecting the opinions of others. 
He -does not treat of the diseases of the eye ; from 
which it may be justly inferred, that his genius led 
him to be more pleased with the theoretical than 
practical part of his subject. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no documents 
are known to exist, by which it can be proved 
whether Dr Porterfield ever delivered a course of • 
lectures or not in the university of Edinburgh. For 
my own part, I am inclined to think that he never 
did. The lectures would necessarily require a con- 
siderable time in composing; and it is well known, 
in this part of the country, that he was a man 
of a peculiar temper. I do not blame him for un- 
steadiness, or for shrinking from the task which he 
had proposed to perform. There was no member 
of the college of physicians better qualified than he 
was. I rather conjecture that some of his colleagues 
had the intention of beginning courses of medical 
lectures about this very time, and that he voluntarily 
declined interfering with their plan. But, before I 
make any further observations, I have inserted two 
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minutes of the Town-council connected with thk 
sulyect. 

" Edinburgh, lUh November 
" The same day, anent a memorial giyen in by 
Messrs Rutherford^ St Clare, Plummer, and Innes^ 
shewing that these gentlemen, having purchased a 
honse for a chemical elaboratory, adjoining to the 
college garden, formerly let to Mr George Preston; 
and finding that the garden, neglected by Mr Pres- 
ton, had for some years lain in disorder, desired of 
the Honourable the Town-council that they might 
he allowed the use of that ground, for the better 
carrying on their design of furnishing the apothe- 
cary shops with chemical medicines, and instructing 
the students of medieme in that part of the science; 
they hoped the council would the more readily com- 
ply with their request, in regard that that g^und^ 
formerly allotted for the use of medicine, would still 
he employed in nursing and propagating such plants 
as* were necessary for the improvement of chemistry 
in this place. And, fuxtlier,. the earth on the south 
wall of the elaboratory rising somewhat above the 
first floor, the workmen judged it necessary, for the 
preservation of the timber, that it be removed from 
the wall some feet downwards, which might be done 
without any inconvenience or deformity to the gar- 
den. These gentlemen, therefore, begged, that since 
the confusion the garden is now in, would cost a 
considerable sum to rectify, that the council would 
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be pleased to let tliem have it on the same terms 
Mr Preston had it before ; or, if that should be 
thought too great a favour, they were willing to be 
at the charge of dressing, keepings and leaving it in 
order, for any gratuity the council should be pleased 
to allow, provided they might have grant of the 
ground for ten years, so as not to be in the hazard 
of losing the charges, before the ground could .make 
any suitable return, as the said memorial bears; 
Which being read, the council remitted the consi- 
deration thereof to BaiUe Alexander Simpson and 
the committee anent the college affairs. According- 
ly, hp reported, that they recommended the above,*^ 

Edinburgh^ Qth February 1726. 
The which day, the Lord Provost, Bailies, 
Council, Deacons of Crafts, ordipary and extraordi- 
pary, being convened in council, anent the petition 
given in by John Rutherford, Andrew Sinclair, An« 
drew Plummer, and John Innes, Fellows of the 
Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, shewing 
that the petitioners had, under the councirs protec- 
tion, undertaken the professing and teacliing of me- 
dicine in this city, and, by the encouragement which 
the council had been pleased to grant them, had 
carried it on with some success : That, was rnedi* 
cine professed and taught in the college by the pe- 
titioners, it would tend more to promote it, th^n to 
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have it taught and professed in the manner hitherto 
undertaken : That the sole power of instituting such 
professions in the college, and of electing of persons 
qualified to profess the same, was vested in the coun* 
cil : That the promoting the aforesaid profession 
was only what was intended by the petitionerSi 
which would tend to the benefit and honour of this 
city and country. Craving, therefore, the council 
to institute the profession in the college of £din» 
burgh, and appoint the petitioners to teach and pro- 
fess the same, as the petition bears. Which being 
maturely considered, and the council being fully con* 
vinced that nothing can contribute more to the 
flourishing of this or any other college, than that all 
the parts of academical learning be professed and 
taught in them by able professors, were of opinion, 
that it would be of great advantage to this college, 
city, and country, that medicine in all its branches 
be taught and professed here, by such a number of 
professors of that science as may by themselves pro* 
mote students to their degrees, with as great solemni- 
ty as is done in any other college or university at 
home or abroad. The council further considering, 
that the petitioners above mentioned have given the 
clearest proof of their capacity and ability to teach* 
the above valuable ends and purposes, they having 
already professed and taught medicine with good 
success and advantage, and with the approbation of 
all the learned in that science here, do therefore 
unanimously constitute^ nominate, and appoint An* 
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Irew Sinclair ami John Rutherford, doctors of me- 
licihe, professors of the theory and practice of medi^- 
in^ and Andrew Plummer and John Innes, doc« 
ors of medicine^ professors of n^edicine and cfaemis« 
ijr m the college. of Edinburgh ; with full power to 
lU of thevn to profess and teach medicine in all its 
Blanches in the sai4 college, as fully and freely as 
be said science is taught in any university or col- 
tge in this or any other country. And do, by these - 
iiesentSi give, grant, and bestow upon the said four 
mfessors of medicine, and of the particular branches 
hereof above mentioned, all the privileges, libeiw 
ies, and immunities, that at present or hereafter are 
ir may be enjoyed by the professors of any other ' 
cience in the foresaid college. And, particularly^ 
(rith full power to tbem to examine candidates, and 
do every other thing requisite and necessary to 
he graduation of doctors of medicine, as amply and 
uUy, and with all the solemnities, that the same is 
iractised and done by the professors of medicine in 
ny college or university whatsoever. And it is 
creby further provided and declared, that two on- 
f of th; said professors of medicine shall at one 
ime have the priviledge of voting with the other 
rofessors in college affairs. And that these two 
njby the privilege of deliberating on and voting 
a the affairs of general concern to the college, where- 
nent the professors have been in use to deliberate 
nd vote, in manner after directed, viz. the said An- 
Irew Sinclair, professor of the theory and practice of 
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medicine, and the said Andrew Plummer, profenM 
of medicine and chemistry, are hereby appcunted and 
priviledged to deliberate and vote with the other pnn 
fessors in their college affairs, from the day of .thdr 
admission till the first day of March 17S7 : And tint 
the said John Rutherford and John Innea^ pro fi aao n 
of the said branches of medicine, from the 8aid:fint 
day of March 1727 years, enjoy the same privflqge 
for the succeeding year : And so the said proCesioii 
are to have the said privilege by turn^ yearlyy.diinag 
their respective lives, and their continuing to proAH 
and teach medicine in the said college; aiid that this 
apt shall take place ad vitam aut cu^m : And 4t h 
hereby to be understood, that if their numbers 
diminished by death, or otherwise, that the soimon 
pontinuing to profess and teach medicine shall eajof 
the foresaid priviledges ; And, lastbff it is hereby es* 
pressly provided and declared, that the said fiaurpio* 
fessors, or any of them, shall not have, any feeior 
salary for their professing and teaching medidn^^tili' 
said is, by virtue of this present act, or in. time oqm* 
ing, which shall be payable out of the revenue or 
patrimony which does or may at any timQ hemfter 
bjdong to this city, whereanent these presents shill 
be a warrant." * 

It has been already stated, that, after a most Uio* 
fious investigation, it has been found impossilile to 
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^ve an exact account how matters ^ere arranged 
between Dr Porterfield and these four gentlemen. 
The former received his commission in August ; and 
they made their application on the subsequent -1 Ith 
of November, v^hich, in Edinburgh, ii what is called 
the term^ay; from which it would appear that they 
were desirous to get immediate possession of the 
bouse. They seem to haire studiously avoided mak* 
ing the least allusion to the appointment which had 
already taken place in regard to t^hing the insti- 
tutes and practice of medicine* They restricted 
themsfelves to the performing of chemical processes ; 
and they hekl out, as an inducement to the Town- 
Council to comply with their proposal, that they 
could tlms furnish the apothecaries shops with cbe» 
mical medicines, and instruct the students of medi* 
cine in that part of tile scienee* From the circum- 
stance of their proposing to rear medical plants, it 
must appear obvious, though it be not expressly de- 
clared, that their object was to deliver to such students 
as might be attending the university a course of lecm 
tares both on diemistry and materia medical and as 
much of botany as should comprehend the officinal 
plants. And these, no doubt, when added to the 
classes already founded^ would have formed a suffi* 
ciently extensive establishment for a medical educa« 
tion* 

There can be no donbt^ ^wever, that the matter 
was somehow compromised ; and that the associated 
physicians had delivered lactures for one session at 
least, and this with the concurrence of, and under the 

Vol. II. o 
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protection of the council, before the month of Fe^ 
bruary 1726. They appear to have taught at their 
own lodgings, or in some public hall, if the words 
of their representation to the patrons do not imply 
that they wished the sanction under which they 
acted to be more distinctly defined; or, in other 
Words, to be fully received as members of the univer- 
sity. Besides teaching the different branches of 
medical science, the respectability of the university 
very much depended upon such a number of professors 
being actually engaged in the business, as was neces* 
sary to constitute a faculty of medicine; and thus 
have it in their power to confer degrees, by them- 
selves, upon such students as made application, had 
Tegularly attended the different classes, and, upon 
examination, were found duly qualified to practise 
physic. The universal practice is, for the person 
who applies for a degree in any faculty to be ez« 
amined by the members of that particular faculty. 
They form as 'it were a committee of the whole uni- 
versity, whose report, when favourable, receives the 
sanction of all the members of the Senatus AcaJkm* 
cuSp who subscribe the diploma before it is presented 
to the candidate. 

The university of Edinburgh exercised their right 
of conferring medical degrees, when no medical fa- 
culty existed, or, rather, when no lectures upon medi- 
cine were given in the college. This anomaly is by 
no means uncommon, fiy far the greater number 
of European universities are in the same situation at 
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this tnomiht; Many gentlehien, who afterwards 
made a distiiiguiflfhed figure in the world as physi- 
cians, procuned la degree frd^m £dh)burgh under tliese 
circumstances; and the plan which was adopted was 
the following The applicant WaJl examined by two 
members of ?the Royal College of Physicifens, whose 
certificate,, when presj^nted to the university, wa:s 
sustained, and . the degree conferred. Though there 
is no reason for suspecting that the physicians to 
whom the examinations were delegated performed 
this duty carelessly, yet it M^asmore honourable to 
the unirersity, and consequently to the candidates, 
that the Whole business should be conducted by 
such members of the unirei^ity as directed the course 
of their studies, and by whom they had been educat- 
ed. The patrons, who possessed the power, very 
properly regulated this knatter ; but, in order to afford 
an additional sanction: to this mode of pt(>cddui*e 
in conducting the business ;df the univeil^ity^ iht 
Senatus Academicus, at a meeting, called upon the 
subsequent October, for the express purpose of con- 
sidering that particular subject, recognized the fiVe 
medical professors as k medical faculty, and formMy 
entered them as such in their minutes.* . 

The patrons bore hbnj^urible testimotiy : to the 
abilities of tbei professors,iatui to the public approba* 
tion which they had received from the tnost com* 
pctent judges. They oould not, tlierefore, entertain 
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any jealousy that there was a possibility of tliek 
making an indiscreet use of the privileges irith 
which they had invested thenu The then- 
fore, of allowing them only two votes in the manage- 
ment of the general business of the university, teems 
to have been, that as they viewed it in no other 
light than as an experiment^ when they appointed 
four gentlemen as professors, and as they considered 
complete success to be yet uncertain, and it might 
hereafter be found expedient to reduce thm to two^ 
it was better to make this a preliminary condition^ in 
order to prevent any disputes that might aiisew They 
evidently left it to tlie two prctfessors themsehrcs, 
who were first mentioned in the commission, to a^ 
range the provinces they would prefer as they judged 
proper. The same liberty was granted to the other 
two. To Dr St Glair was allotted the theory, and 
to Dr Rutherfbrd the practice. How Dr Plummer 
and Dr Innes divided their labour I have not been 
able to learn. 

Very little is now known of the private histoiy of 
these gentlemen ; and none of them, as far as I know^ 
published any considerable work upon medical science 
excepting Dr Plummer. ''When I first applied to the 
study of physic,*" says Dr Cullen, '* I learned only the 
system of Boerhaave; and, even when I came to take 
a professor's chair in this university, I found that 
system here in its entire and fiiU force.* It was 

* /V/ Preface to hu Tint lines of the Practice of fhpta 
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under them that Cullen studied. Dr St Clair taught 
the theory or institutions Ofphysic, by explaining the 
Imtitutianes Medica of Boerhaave ; and Dr Ruther* 
ford used as a text-book the Jpbmsm de Cognascen^ 
et Curandh Marbis of the same author.*" Dr Ru*» 
therford was the first professor who delivered clinical 
lectures in the Infirmary. He commenced his la* 
hours in the winter session of 1746-1747i and was 
attended by a great many students. * The want of 
funds, but principally Uie unsettled state of the 
country, and the rebellion which ensued, had hither* 
to prevented the managers of that benevolent and 
useful charity from adding this as an appendage to 
the medical instructions delivered by the professors 
in the university. After the battle of Culloden, 
which was fought upon the ]6th April 1746, if the 
country was not completely quieted, the. friends of 
government were inspired with confidence ; and they 
entertained no doubt of public security being speedi« 
]y restored. George Drummond, who has been ai« 
ready mentioned, as in a manner the founder of this 
hospitalf t elected Lord Provost of Ecliuburg^ 
a short time after ; and one of the first acts of his ad* 
ministration was to institute clinical lectures in the 
Infirmary. The interest of the institution was evi* 

* Scott Mag. vol. xii. p« 5f • 

f In the public hall of the Infirmaiy diere it an elegpuit butt of 
him, executed by NoUekUtf upon which it the following intcription ; 
" George Drummond^ to whom thit country it indebted for all the 
benefit' which it deriyct from the Koyal Infirmary.'' 
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dently interwoven with that of the univereity. The 
managers resolved to adopt every measure that could 
tend to facilitate medical education, and to render 
it complete. They, therefore, permitted all students 
of medicine, upon paying a small gratuity, to at* 
tend the hospital, that they might have all the be« 
nefit that could be derived from the practice of the 
physicians and surgeons. What the students paid 
for their admittance was allotted to the annual sup^ 
port of the house, and hath now ariseti to a const* 
derable sum. Farther, the managers, considertttg 
that the defect of clinical lectures in medical semi* 
naries had often proved a ground of complaint, gave 
liberty to the professors of medicine to lecture on such 
cases of the patients as they should find most condu« 
cive to the instruction of the students."* Dr Ruther- 
ford, besides attending to the duties of hia class^ 
discharged the function of clinical lecturer^ with great 
credit to himself, for about, twenty years ; when, 
through the infirmities of age, he resigned both this 
and his professorship. He had given lectures on 'the 
practice of physic in the college for the long period 
of forty-two years. He was possessed of very re* 
spectafole talents ; exceedingly cautious in his prac* 
tice as a physician i and the students reposed the 
utmost confidence in the opinions which he delivered. 
He was never hasty in his decisions ; had a dislike to 
the introduction of too much theory rnto medicine ; 

• Hist, of the Royal lofirmaiy, p. iff.— Edinburgh, 1778. 
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but, when he had once formed his judgment, not 
easily induced to change it. The late Dr Buchan^ 
the author of Domestic .Medicine, &c. who was an 
admirable judge of character, and whose opinion as a 
professional man is certainly respectable, and who had 
been his pupil, says of him, Rutherford is slow, 
but absolutely sure." * He died on 6tb March 

Dr Andrew Plummer received the elements of 
his education at the university of Edinburgh. He 
afterwards repaired to Leyden, and took his degree 
there, upon 23d July 17«2. t He returned to Scotr 
land immediately after, was admitted a member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and commenced 
practising as a physician in Edinbui^h* Having 
studied under Boerhaave, he had formed a strong 
predilection for chemisty; and, iu tl)e plan which he 
and his associates had projected, that department of 
medical science was assigned to him as his province*. 
He was very assiduous in the prosecution of what- 
ever tended to promote the advancement of physic ; 
and, in imitation of his great master, was a zealous 
cultivator of experimental chemistry. In his class^. 
lie taught the tlieories which were then generally re- 
ceived ; but he spent much more time in exhibiting 
to the students a variety. of useful and ^musing pro* 
cesses, which were calculated to be of essential ser* 

* Smellie's Uk, vol. i. p. 245. 

f The thesis which he published upon that occasion is entitle^^ 
Disscrtatio Mcdica inauguralis de Fhthisi Pulmonali a Catari:to 
orta," and is dedicated to the Duke of Roxburgh. ' 
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vice both to the physician and surgeon. The 
science of chemistry was then in it| infancy, and 
possessed but few of the allurements which now ac 
company the study of it. Dr Plummer directed the 
attention of his students to a variety of pharmaceu* 
tical preparations that were employed in medicine ; 
pointed out the best methods of obtaining them ; ex- 
plained their chemical properties, and how they 
ought to be employed in practice. So that a great 
proportion of his cpurse consisted in teaching Phar* 
macy. 

Dr Plummer was the first who proposed a pajp? 
ticular preparation of antimony and merouiy, cf 
which he gives a very minute account in the first 
volume of the Medical Essays. It has ev«r since 
been called Pfurnmer'i Pili^ being exhibited in that 
shape ; and still maintains its reputation* He also 
took great pains to analyze Moffat fFater; and was 
the sole cause of so iiiauy patients resorting thither 
for a long series of years. The account he gives bf 
of a case of hydrophobia, which ^curred in the 
course of his pr^tice, |s al^o vf^ry interesting. He 
and Mr Monro were secretaries to the society that- 
published the work in which these diileref)t papers 
appeared. Feeling his health rapidly declining, and 
that he was unequal to discharge the duties of his 
office) the celebrated Dr Cullen was appointed 1p 
the chair in 17^5. Dr Plummer died upon |6tb 
April 1756. 

*Jhe medip^l faculty j^eing npw cop^titnte^ ^er 
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grecs were eonferred after a mach more regular man* 
ner ; and, with scvne slight variations, the form adopted 
at Leyden, where the professors themselves had beenr 
educated, was preferred.* The same general plan 

♦ The raeAod of teking a ipiediesl degree at I^yden b thus wlat* 
cd by Pr CharleB Goodale^ in ^ the Colledge of Phyncians VindicalM 
od * p. §2. 

^ Wheneyer any studcpt hatb spent a pQiajpeteot time in that 
university, pr any foreigner comes over to tske his degree, he first, 
makes his application to the dcfin pf the faculty^ who examines hint 
one boqr in the theoretick and practick part of physic ; and if ho 
findt him not well accomplished in either, he interdioU him making 
any further progress, ii| order to taking a degree, till he be better 
fitted ibr so grcsi ^n undertaking ; but if he gives a full and satis- 
factory account of his pro|ic|ency in bothy he is seqt to visit the 
rest of the professors of that faculty, who, appointing ^ pgnvenient 
time, do all meet together and examine him two hours. And if he 
be then approved, they give him two aphorisms of Hippoerates to dit« 
course of next day a quarter of an hour $ and thea they oppose that 
explication for three quarts of an hour. After this, be is to inake 
and print certain theses upon what subject he pleaseth; which he sends 
fo all the professors of the university, who meet him at an appointed 
hour, find are judges of his abilities in the defence of those theses 
ag^fust the four professois of physick, who, each man in hit place^ 
acts the part of an opponent till an hour be spent Than is he admits 
led by the deap of the focuUyt having obtained the approbatioa of 
the reciftr meinifituf^ and of the rest of the professors of the univai^ 
sity^ to the degree of doctof; and rcceiveth (heir (liploma as a testi-» 
monial of his due performi^nce of all the forementioficd exercises^ 
This, in short, is the manner in taking degrees privately; but if more 
pnUkkly, the penon that takes kb degree it opposed by non« 
gra4v^ Sicvilty, in thdr puUick tchooU; and the proles^ 

sorsof physicky with.tl^c rest of the pxofipsiQit| sit by ^s juclgetf^* . 
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has been adhered to ever since. It may be proper, 
therefore^ to state briefly the manner after which it is 
conducted* 

The great many abuses which Iiave been introdiiced 
in conferring medical degrees, not in Scotland only» 
but in every European university where the science 
of medicine has not been diligently and ably taaght^ 
is well known. Regularity in conducting the gra- 
duation of candidates, altogether depends upoo the 
manner in which the professors discharge their duty. 
If they are negligent in the performance of their 
part, students very soon become equally remiss m 
the prosecution of their studies. But wherever zeal 
and talent have distinguished the former, they have 
universally received a grateful return from the latter: 
The scholars have caught a generous spirit of emu- 
lation^ derived from the example of their teachers^ 
which have produced the most beneficial effects. 
They have mutually stimulated each other to exertion ; 
and the reputation and prosperity of the seminary have 
been augmented in every respect. The patrons rf 
the university of Edinburgh^ fully sensible that its 
character and usefulness entirely depended upon the- 
exertions of the professors, have been very carefhl to' 
be fully ascertained of the abilities and steadiness of 
those whom they have admitted as professors* Ahjl 
these, on the other hand, have been scrupulously atr 
tentive to the discharge of their public duty ; .andy in 
pailicular, have never deviated from the resolution 
they had taken, that none should be proindted the . 
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honourable d^ree of doctor of medicioe, without* 
having studied medicine at least three years at this or 
some other university ; At the same time, produoing 
certificates of having attended reguAarly the poblic 
lectures prescribed by their statutes, and submitting 
to be examined in the most solema manner by the 
faculty. 

The candidate must have attended the lectares 
given by the- professors of anatomy and surgery, 
chemistry, botany, materia medica^ and pharmacy, 
the theory and practice of medicine, and clinical lec« 
tures in the hospital. After having composed. an 
inaugural dissertation in Latin upon any medical 
subject, he must submit it to the perusal of any of 
the medical professors he may think proper, at least 
two months before the day of graduation. If ne« 
eessary, the professors may correct it, and return it 
to the author with a written certificate, marking at 
the same time on it the day upon which' he re* 
ceived it. The dissertation, accompanied with the 
certificate, is then to be delivered to the dean of 
the faculty of medicine, in order that it may be 
submitted to the whole faculty. A question, cither 
written, or viva voce^ is proposed to the candidate; 
and he is afterwards examined, in the presence of 
the faculty, by two professors, as to the profi- 
ciency he has made in his medical studies. One 
of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates is assigned to him 
by one of the professors ; and, at the same time, 
I medical question by another, provided that he 
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has given satisfkction on the prevkMis trial& Tbo 
foraier he is to illustrate by a comaientary ; and re* 
turn an answer to tlie latteri confirmed by proper 
arguments ; and both of these he is required to defend 
before the medical faculty. Two histories of diseases, 
accompanied with questions, are next prescribed to 
liim. Tliese are to be delivered in writing ; and to 
be defended before the iaculty. His former trials 
being approved of, he is permitted to print his thesis, 
and is required to give six copies to the dean* 
Having been approved of a third time by the faculty, 
he is called upon publicly to defend hia thesis ; and 
receives the degree of doctor of medicine after die 
usual manner. To annex the greater solemnity to 
the whole business, the examinations, && are coh 
ducted within tlie walls of the university. And if 
any one absent himself, witlunit a sufficient reasoa 
being assigned, upon any of these pieces of triiJ^ be 
shall not receive his degree* All these exerdses are 
conducted in the iAtin language* 
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CHAPTER Xlli. 



Mr CaSn M'Lmr'm appointed Profuior &f Muth^ 
fnatks — The ProfMarship of Midwifery Imtituted 
'^Mr Adam IVatt Professar qf Hunmmty. 

VLk James Gsboort had succeeded his brother 
)avid as professor of mathematics in the university ; 
ud though by no means to be compared either with 
im or his xxxxcXt^^ after whom he was uamed^ was 
evertbbless a respectable methematiciao* Ue had 
ischarged the duties of his office for the loog period 
f thirty^three years, much to the satisfaction of the 
ubiic, and was greatly respected in the city of 
Idinburgh) especially by the patrons of the college« 
D the coprse of 17Siy his friends perceived, with rcr 
ret, that his health was rapidly on the decline^ and 
lat he could not be expected to teach his class 
uriqg the ensuing winter. What rendeiied this 
lore distressing was, that he had a family that alto* 
ether depended upon his personal exertions. Mr 
feorge Drummond had, for several years, been a 
ading man in the council ; and, at the usual time, 
I October he was elected Lord Provost» He 
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was not only much interested in Mr Gregory's wel* 
fare, but his comprehensive views respecting the 
prosperity of the university strongly induced him to 
make vigorous efforts to get that chair filled by a 
person of distinguished talents as a mathematician. 
This was, no doubt, his particular duty as chief 
magistrate of the city of Edinburgh ; but, in con* 
sequence of the philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton b^ 
coming more generally known, and its admhers 
having wonderfully increased in number, the ma-^ 
thematical sciences were then cultivated with un* 
common ardour in North as well as in South Bri- 
tain ; and it may be safely affirmed, that a jgreaitr 
number of philosophers, distinguished for thrift 
eminent attainments in this science^ never Honrished 
at the same time in any period of British lustory. 
The following minute will shew how the business of 
the appointment of an assistant and successor to Mi 
Gregory was finally arranged. 

" Edinburgh^ 3d Naoember 17«5. ' 
The council, &c. taking to their oonsideratiod 
the report on the petition of Mr James Gregory^ 
professor of mathematics in the college of this dty, 
setting. forth the reasonableness of the couacH's^api' 
pointing a joint professor of mathematics with 
him : That they having fully considered of ^fhe sub- 
ject therein contained, were of opinion thsit notiMg^ 
could more contribute to tlie reputation of ^theicol* 
lege, than the giving reasonable encouragement to 
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J justly now so much valued profession of mathe* 
.tics : That the encouraging of this favourite 
rt of learning in our university behoved, in its 
tise<iuence8y very much to protnote the interest of 
5 city : That Mr James Gregory, <mT Resent pro- 
wv^ had for a great many years discharged the 
ty of that character with great abilities, and had 
on all occasions behaved himself with the trtmuft 
acern for the good of the place, and with all de- 
ence to his patrons, ^o as now, in his advanced 
are, to entitk himself very much to the councifs 
wur and protection: That Mr Colin M^Laurin, 
?sent professor ef matiiematics at Aberdeeir, iiad 
ide surprizing appearances in that part of learn* 
^; and these so very well known to all the learned 
>rld, that though he had a very favourable character 
stowed on him by very great men, and even bf 
r Isaac Newton himself, he did not seem to seed 
y of those to convince us that it was impossible 
r us to hope for any opportunity of doing a thin^ 
ire honourable and advantageous for the city, 
at could contribute more to the reputatioa of the 
liversity, and advance the interest of learning m 
is country, than the giving Mr M'Laurin suitable 
couragement to settle among us. They were there* 
-e of opinion, that, ia regard to Mr James Gregoiy^s 
traordinary merit, the council should settle on him^ 
f, during his lite, his present yearly* salary «f 
;hty-three pounds six shillings and eightpenoe 
;rling, and should likewise settle it on his childrei^. 
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to be paid to his executor for their behoof, fyt i 
term of seven years certain, to commenoe (mm Mar- 
tinmas next i that is, that that sum annually should 
be made good to his children, for what time Mr 
Gregory should live short of the term of Martinmai 
Ij^SS, and proportionally, under this express, ooa- 
dition and provision, that if Mr James Gregoiy 
and Mr G>lin M^Laurin should happen both to die 
within diat period^ and that Mr Cdin M'Ladrii^ 
should happen to decease last, in that even^ the 
salary payable to Mr James Gregdry^s execntors 
should cease and determine from the first term of 
Candlemas, Whitsunday, Lammas, or Martinms^ 
after Mr CAIin M'Laurin^s death: That the Town- 
council should confer on Mr M'Laurin the character 
of joint professor of mathematics in the universi^ 
of this city with Mr James Gregory diURing thdr 
joint lives, and of professor of mathematics after Mr 
Gregory s deatli» if that event should first happen 
duriog Mr M*Laurin*s own life : That, for Mr 
M*Laurin*s present encouragement, the Town-eoua- 
cil should settle upon him tlie sum of fifty pounds 
sterling annually, to commence from Martinmis 
next, and to be paid to him by the college treaniCTi 
as the otlier salaries to tlie masters are^ payable duh 
ing Mr Gregory s life, or during the term of aevcn 
years from Martinmas next^ if Mr Gregoiy dioald 
iiappen to decease within that period; asd the 
sum of eight^'-three pounds six shillings and dg^^ 
pence sterling annually, from the lerm of Martin* 
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teas 1732^ in the event of Mr Gregory's death be« 
fore that tertn, or from the death of the said Mr 
Gregory, during Mr M'Laurin's life ; under this ex- 
press condition, that Mr M'Laurin should attend 
the duty of teaching all the several parts of the tna- 
thematics, as there should be occasibn, during the 
sitting of the college, as the same had been prac*^ 
tised by other diligent professdrs ; and that the 
eouncil should direct and empower Mr M^Laurin 
so to do : As also, that the allowance of fifty pounds 
sterling, payable tU Mr M'Laurin, should cease and 
determine from the time of the commencement of 
his salary of eighty*«tht^ poutids six shillings and 
eightpcnce : And^ lastly, that the Town*counciL 
should expressly enact, that if Mr M'Laurin dies 
before Mr Gregory, €t any time before Martidibas 
17SS, that, in that evebt, the whole condition* 
and provisions therein mentioned were to become 
Toid and null, and that Mr Gregory be ipio facto 
upon the foot he now stands, as if the act of ^un* 
cil had never been enacted « 

(Signed) " G. Drummok V ♦ 

C6lin M^Laurin Svas one of those extraordinary 
men, to whom few parallels, in regard to literary 
and scientific excellence, are to be found in the his« 
tory of men of genius. Hi was a native of the shire 
of Argyle ; and his father, John, was minister of the 
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parish of Glenderule, which is now united to anothefii 
He was a most respectable clergymani had a talent 
for business^ and took a very active part in complete 
iiig the version of the psahns into Gaelic, which^ 
with some improvements, are, I am told, still used 
in that part of the country. He had three sons} 
John, the oldest, who was long a minister of tbe 
city of Glasgow,* and one of the most popular 
})reachers of his time; and well known as the 
author of several essays and sermons, in particular, 
of a Sermon on the Cross of Christ,^ which has 
been universally admitted to be one of the most elo« 
quent discourses in the English language : Daniel, 
who died young ; and Colin, who was bom at Kil« 
moddan in February 1698. 

Mr M'Laurin did not possess the advantages of 
being educated by his father ; for he died about six 
weeks after Colin was bom. The widow and the 
infant family were much indebted to the tender and 
affectionate advice and assistance of their uncle^ the 
Reverend Daniel M^Laurin, minister of Kilfinnan. 
This worthy man was soon called upon to exercise 
the benevolent dispositions with which he was so 
singularly endowed ; for Mrs M'Laurin died in 17D7i 
when our young philosopher was only nine years 
old. The care of the orphans devolved upon the 
uncle : and this part of his duty he executed in such 
a manner, as to gain great credit to himself, and at 

* He died upon 8th September 1754, at Glasgow, of a fever, ia 
the sixty-first year of his age. He had been one of the ministen of 
that city about thirty-two ycar5.~Sce Mag. vol* xvi* p. 404* 
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the same time ta be of much advantage to his 
nephews. 

Though Mr M^Latirin was very far from being of 
a vigorous constitution, yet such was the quickness of 
his apprehension, the retentiveness of his memory, and 
the zeal with which he applied to his studies, that he 
was judged qualified to enter the university when 
iDuly eleven years old. He was accordingly sent to 
the university of Glasgow, and placed under the care 
of Mr Gershom Carmichael, one of the professprs^ 
whose fame, as a most laborious and admirable pubi^ 
lie teacher, is well known. Mr M^Laurin always 
recollected with gratitude the obligations under 
which he lay to this excellent man, who took the 
greatest pains in directing the course of study he 
ought to pursue, and inquiring into the proficiency 
he had made. His progress in every branch of ele* 
mentary learning was very rapid ; and the intense* 
ness of his application td his studies, from the time 
that he entered college, afforded an early indication 
of what might be expected from him ia after Hfe. 

The foundation of his knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages had been laid at school ; but, 
at the university, his teachers were astonished, and 
Mr Carmichael in particular, at the ardour with 
which he prosecuted classical learning. His youth* 
ful imagination entered with great delight into the 
beauties of the writings of the ancients ; and a taste 
for this kind of study never forsook him during the 
whole course of his life, notwithstanding the pre* 
dominant bent of his genius to the cultivation of 

PS 
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mathematical science. He had remained at college 
somewhat more than a year, before he knew or had 
heard that such a science as the niathematics exist- 
ed. Having casually, however, met with a copy of 
Euclid in the chamber of one of his fellow students, 
he seems (if I may so express myself) to have been 
impelled by an instinctive curiosity to become ac^ 
quainted with what it contained. Though only in 
his infancy, and at a period of life when the inteU 
lectual faculties of boys, who have afterwards arrtV" 
ed at the most distinguished eminence as men of 
science, have scarcely begun to develope themselves, 
his powers were so far matured, as to be able to 
enter with the greatest facility upon the invesl%a- 
tion of abstract truths, which present so uninviting 
an aspect to ordinary minds. In a few days he 
made himself master of the first six books of the 
Greek geometrician ; and having accomplished this 
extraordinary enterprise, his predilection for die 
Science of quantity was determined for life; 

Perhaps this is the best authenticated inst|ince of 
any Scotsman possessing, at so early a time of Uft^ a 
taste for geometry, with which all great mathema* 
ticians have, at least in modern times, commenced 
their labours. The genius of M^Laurin, and the 
early date of its giving the most unqualified assur* 
knee of its decided preference to the mathematics^ 
seems to me to have resembled in its universalitgf 
that of Pascal, more than that of any modern philo- 
sopher. Perhaps this inference has been deduced 
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from the unequivocal demonstrations which they 
both gave of having actually possessed it. To com- 
pare their philosophic acquirements would certainly 
be very invidious; and» considering the progress of 
the sciences which they cultivated, no fair compara«> 
tive estimate could be made. In some respects, 
however, they bore a great reseiTiblance. Both Pas- 
cal and M^Laurin were passionately fond of classic 
cal literature ; both have proved themselves to be 
elegant writers ; they had both a strong sense of re^ 
ligion upon their minds; and| to those who have 
perused their works, their moat anxious desire must 
appear to have been, to apply the theoretical propo- 
sitions which were l^nown, or that they themselves 
had demonstrated, so as to promote the r^al -benefit 
of mankind. 

M'Laurin having advanced so fiir in the study of 
geometry, and having with ease vanquished difficult 
ties which are in general esteemed to be so formi- 
dable, proceeded with increased ardour, if possible, to 
the higher geometry. Here the rapidity of his pro- 
gress was equally extraordinary. Instead of being 
deterred from exertion by the intricacy of the de- 
monstrations which necessarily occurred in the in- 
vestigation of very difficult propositions, his ener- 
gies received an accession of vigour ; and, when he 
surmounted one obstacle, he applied himself to that 
which succeeded with renovated courage. In com- 
paratively a very short time, he was completely 
master of the elementary treatises of geometry and 
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algebra ; and having maturely digested what they 
contained) he how began to apply the knowledge 
which he already possessed ; and it is certain that| 
in his sixteenth year, he had invented many of the 
propositions which he afterwards inserted in hiai 
Gtometria Organka. 

It is n fact which is universally acknowledgedi 
that mathematicians peruse the works of each other 
much less than any other denomination of philosch 
phers study the writings of those who have treated 
of the same or similar subjects witli themselves. 
The nature of the science which is the object of their 
attention, being conversant with quantity and its 
different reIations,-*-these being so intimately com 
nected together, and presenting a field of infinite 
extent, afford the most ample scope to the inven* 
tive faculty ; and the pleasure which is derived from 
its exercise, in the discovery of truth, presents charms 
far superior to what can be obtained from tracing 
the steps by which others have arrived at it. The 
whole science being resolvable into a few first princi* 
pies, and all ambiguity avoided, from the accuracy of 
the definitions, and the nature of the symbols employ-: 
ed, render this study (more than'the subject itself) so 
fascinating to its cultivators. The mind is naturally 
delighted, to a wonderful degree, by arriving at tnith^ 
in which probable evidence is altogether excluded^ 
This seems to account sufficiently for the extra- 
ordinary ardour with which M'Laurin and other 
celebrated mathematicians have prosecuted the study 
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of this science^ to which hardly any thing similar is 
to be found in the whole compass of the other 
sciences and arts. It also serves to explain the factp 
that a man may be very eminent as a mathematician^ 
and yet possess comparatively little general know- 
ledge, and attain a proficiency in his own peculiar 
province, unparalleled in the annals of philosophy. * 
It was fortunate for Mr M'Laurin that the iUus«. 
trious Dr Robert Simson had at this time just com-> 
menced his splendid career as a geometrician ; and 
who was afterwards to shew that he deserved the 
honourable title of being the restorer of the ancient 
geometry. This eminent man was admitted profess 
sor of mathematics in the university of Glasgow in 
171s ; so that| in the regular plan of study, Mr 
M'Laurin must have attended his lectures, if not 
during the first, at least during the second course 
which he gave. Simson was at this time in his 
twenty-fifth year; was connected by consanguinity 
with some of the professors of the college; and, 
though originally destined for the Church of Scot- 
land, had relinquished that design, and consecrated 
his talents to the study of the mathematics. He bad 
for some time, we are told, looked forward to this ap«. 

* The words of Cicero, in the first book De Oratorff are very re* 
markable* Quis ignorat, ii, qui mathematici yocantor, qoantu 
in obscuritate rerum, et quam recondita in arte, et mnltiplici, 
subtilique verscntur ? Quo tamcn in genere ita mnltJ perfect! komi* 
nes cxtiteninty ut nemo fere studuisse ei sciential vehemcntiut 
videatar, quin, quod Tolucrit, consecotos sit.** 
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pointment ; and, consequently, entered upon his new 
office with every advantage which great talents^ 
united to the most consummate acquaintance with 
his subject, and the detail of his public duty, could 
confer. 

Dr Simson was not long of being made ecquaint- 
ed with the extraordinary taste for mathematics pos^ 
sessed by his young pupil, who lived within tlie 
college with professor Carmichael. It was ther^bK 
a source of no ordinary pleasure to him, whose nap 
ture was so generous, and love of science so an* 
feigned, to superintend, direct, and assist Mr M*Ltu« 
rin in his mathematical studies. The public and 
private instructions, and the example, of Professor 
Simson, seem to have had a most powerful influence 
upon his future destinies. Like Simson, he was ori- 
ginally intended for the church ; and, like himi he 
very early deserted the schools of theology, and 
chose in preference, as his profession, one that was 
more nearly allied to the cultivation of science. 
They both, however, through life, were distinguish^ 
ed for their piety ; and shewed the high sense of re- 
ligion which they had upon their minds. At this 
early period they were bosom friends; and the pro- 
fessor, instead of considering himself as degraded by 
cherishing the most unreserved intimacy with his 
youthful associate, felt himself stimulated to greater 
exertion. Jealousy o^* envy composed no part of t^ie 
character of either. Science, to use the words of the 
poet, was " the goddess of the idolatry of bothi 
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a^d they lived united in the firmest bonda of mutual 
friendship and esteem, until what may be termed a 
premature death snatched Mr M^Laurin from his 
family, his numerous friends, and the admirers of a 
singularly happy philosophical genius. Dr Simson 
retained and gave abundant proofs of this amiable 
trait of his character, not only in the commencement 
of his philosophical career, but in extreme old age, 
when the social passions and benevolent affections o[ 
most men are not generally esteemed to be in so full 
exercise. He had the art of inspiring his pupils 
with a taste for the science which he taught ; and 
Mr M^Laurin ever looked up to him as to a father. 

Mr M^Laurin took his degree of master of arts in 
the fifteenth year of his age, having regularly gone 
through the curriculum^ or public course of lectures 
appointed by the statutes of th^ university, which 
must be attended before this academical honour 
can be obtained. The subject of his thesis was 
the pofwer of grmity ; and this, according to the 
custom of tlie times, he publicly defended. It ought 
to be observed, for the ^ake of those who are unac* 
quainted with the mode in which such disputations 
were conducted in Scotland, that the candidate was 
at liberty to select for this purpose any literary or 
scientific subject he thought proper* The topic pro^ 
posed by Mr M^Laurin at once discovered what 
kind of studies had engaged his attention while at 
the university ; and also exhibited a degree of bold- 
ness, wliich could not £ul to impress all who were 
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present The common subjects of disputation weie 
of the most vague and trifling kind, and adapts 
cd only to afford an opportunity of displaying an 
acquaintance with the mood and figure of tlie school 
logic* The mind of our young philosopher was £IU 
ed with ideas of a very different denomination. The 
philosophy of Newton was known only to a very few ; 
and even men of science viewed it with something 
more than a suspecting eye. The geometrical skill 
which was required, in order to comprehend his doc* 
trines, constituted a complete exclusion to the ge- 
nerality, whilst others had not escaped from the. 
trammels of the scholastic jargon of Aristotle^ or the 
visionary vortices of I>es Cartes. M'Laurin's youth* 
ful imagination was rapturously delighted with, the 
Newtonian system of philosophy. He tlierefore chose 
the power ot grwity as the subject of his thesis, be- 
ing the fundamental doctrine of the whole fabna 
Upon this occasion, he acquitted himself with great 
applause, ile afterwards illustrated the same sab- 
ject in a most beautiful manner, in the two last 
books of his account of the philosophical discoveiics 
of Sir Isaac. 

It has been already mentioned that Mr M'LauriD 
had been originally intended for the chucclk He 
accordingly entered himself as a student of divinity, 
at the beginning of the session ipamediately subse* 
quent to taking his degree. This was iu I714b fiat 
he only attended the divinity*hall for one year* His 
reasons for doing so are not fully known. Parlj 
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spirit f>revailed exceedingly m the Church of Scot* 
Hand at this time, and especially in the university of 
Glasgow. Mr John Simson, who, if not uncle or 
cousin to Dr Simson, who has just been mentioned as 
Mr M*Laurin*s great patron, was nearly related to him, 
was then professor of divinity. It is beyond a doubt 
that he was no Cal vinist. Having received part of his 
education in Holland, he seems to have entered earlv 
into the sentiments of the Remonstrants, who arc 
better known in this country under the name of 
Arminians ; and, when he was advanced to be profes* 
sor of divinity in Glasgow, he, without regarding 
the consequencesi vented these opinions from the 
chair. None of his brethren in the church seem to 
have been disposed, or to have had the courage, to 
libel him for heresy, as it was only known by the 
report of the students who attended his lectures, e3> 
cepting Mr James Webster, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. This zealous inquisitor, like all enthu^ 
siasts, saw no difficulties ; and as the licence of free 
inquiry formed no part of his creed, he persecuted 
Mr Simson with the most unrelenting severity for 
three years. By this means, the controverted doc* 
trines became the subject of discussion, both among 
the clergjr and laity ; and, as usual, the theological 
students at the Scotish universities were most zealout 
in the cause. The peace of the church was thus 
disturbed for the first time since the revolution ; and 
Mr Webster had tl)e merit of being the sole cause of 
spreading far and wide opinions, of whichi without 
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his interference, the people of Scotland would have 
long remained ignorant The church rulers had 
great difficulty in compromising the business ; and 
had Mr Simson only remained quieti nothing heretic 
cal could have been proved against him. These 
ecclesiastic dissensions, however, disgusted Mr Mao- 
Laurin, as welt as many others ; and, relinquiahing 
all ideas of being a clergyman, he determined to de- 
vote himself to the study of the mathematics and 
the physical sciences. It is not unreasonable to sKp^ 
pose that, in doing so, he acted by the advice 6F Dr 
Simson* 

Upon retiring from the university, with the deter- 
mination of not resuming theology as a profession, 
he repaired to his uncle's house at Kilfiqnan ; and> in 
that sequestered part of the country, prosecuted his 
studies with his usual diligence and success. Jlav^ 
ing the concurrence of his kind relation, who had 
performed the duty of a father to him, he resolved 
to wait patiently till some secular eniployoqait 
should occur. An opening of this kind presented it* 
self in the autumn of 1717i the professorship of 
mathematics in Marischall College, Aberdeen, hav- 
ing become vacant. 

This professorship was founded by D»4»Dancan 
Liddell, who had taught with great reputation in 
several universities on the Continent. At Helm* 
stadt, in particular, he first was appointed professor 
of mathematics ; and afterwards^ being a doctor 
of physic, he gave lectures upon medicine in that 
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university for nine years* It was his £une. which 
principally supported the reputation of that seminary 
as a medical schodU He has treated in his works of 
almost every branch of medicine, as it wa^: then 
taught. He returned to his native city of Aberdeen ; 
and, at his death, which happened in 1613, he left a 
considerable property, which, by will, he devised 
for various laudable purposes; and, among bthers^ 
he founded this professorship, The curse of God 
is solemnly denounced against any person who shall 
abuse or misapply the money'' lie had appropriated 
for that purpose.* Among other regulations which 
he made, he appointed the magistrates of Aberdeen 
as trustees to the fund by which the ^professorship 
is supported ; and also, that the vacancy should be 
supplied by a comparative triai« 

M'Laurin repaired to Aberdeen, carryibg along 
M^ith him the most ample recommendations from his 
friends at Glasgow, where he had distinguished him* 
self in so eminent a degree. But the best testimonial 
which he could produce was his own accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the subject upon which he 
was called to give proofs of his skill as a candidate. 
He was now nineteen years old. Only oi^e other 
candidate appeared. The magistrates have the ap* 
pointment of the judges ; and they have uniformly 
exercised the most scrupulous impartiality. Who 

* Vid* a fthori account of t>r Liddell, drawn op by ^rofetttr 

Stewart of Aberdeen, and published in 1 790(. 
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his opponent was I know not ; but he tamst haVd 
been no ordinary mathematician, for the competitbn 
lasted ten days at the end of which^ Mr M'Lanrin 
was declared the successful candidate. 

As the session of the college was now about to 
commence, he set about removing to Aberdeen. & 
began his labours there at the usual time^ and very 
soon became a popular professor. His great anxiety 
was to communicate to his pupils a taste for this 
mathematics ; and this he is represented to have done 
in a considerable degree, not only from the clearoeas 
of his demonstrations, and the great pains he took 
to explain every difficulty which might occur to 
the minds of youth in the most familiar manneri 
but also by his engaging manners in private^ and tbo 
interest which he took in^ whatever related to the 
welfare of his pupils. He continued at Aberdeeoi 
discharging the duties of his office ; and .had the 
pleasure to perceive his usefulness increasingt and 

* When writing, a good many years ago, the Life of the IM Ik 
Beatticy I bestowed considerable pains in attempting to i|scerlsii| wbo 
this person was. The memory of it seems to be forgotten^ became 
none of the gentlemen to whom I applied could give mc any infiaw 
matioD, though, in other respects remarkable for their fund of 
literary anecdote, particularly respecting their own univenity. I 
have sometimes thought that it was Mr Alexander Malcolm, aoAor 
of a treatise on arithmetic, and another on music. The last coni-> 
petition for this office was very keenly contested. The three gentJe* 
men are still alive, and well known to the public for their talentB^ 
In the above small work, I have attempted a very brief character of 
Mr M'Laurin, p. 37« 
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his popularity ias a puWic professor greatly extended. 
But London was the great centre of attraction j and 
he felt most anxiously desirous to visit the capital 
Mathematical knowledge was never in so great re- 
quest, nor its professors so much honoured, at anjr 
period in the history of Britain, as it then was* His 
fame had already gone before him ; but, independent- 
ly of that, he was at no loss for an introduction from 
the Simscms to the first philosophers of that or of 
any other age. Dr Clarke had already felt the 
cflects of opposing the standards of orthodoxy 
established by the church of England ; but his works 
had converted many to the Arian hypothesis; and, 
among others. Professor John Simson, who was af* 
terwards deposed by the assembly. The latter was 
upon terms of intimacy with Clarke, and had in- 
troduced his relation, Dr Simson, to him, shortly 
after his being appointed a professor at Glasgow. 
Dr Clarke, upon perceiving his great mathematical 
knowledge, of which he himself was a most excel- 
lent judge, made him acquainted with Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr Halley, and other celebrated mathe- 
maticians. It was through the same channel that 
Mr M'Laurin procured his first letters of introduc- 
tion to tliese very great men. Sir Isaac, to say tlie 
least, was sceptical concerning the orthodox theory 
of the person of Christ. His natural caution (and 
indeed he was under no necessity to declare his real 
sentiments) prevented him from being explicit; 
though Wbiston affirms it as a fact, in the most un- 
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equivocal manneri as dbnsistent with his own know^ 
ledge. Hoadley^ at this time Bishop of Bangor^ 
was a professed admirer of Clarke's opinions upon that 
subject. These two speedily made his character 
known as a mathematician to Sir Isaac Newton; 
whoy upon examining his treatise, which he carried 
with him to London in manuscript, sanctioned it 
with his high authority as president of the Boyd 
Society ; upon which it was published. Two papers 
of his were about the same time inserted in the trans- 
actions of that learned body ; and, when oviy twenty- 
one years of age, he was admitted a fellow. 

Sir Isaac not only patronized him as a young man 
bf genius, and possessed of an original turn for ma- 
thematical investigation, bi^t he seems to have 
formed a peculiar friendship for him, which exceed^ 
ed the temperate bounds within which he was ac- 
customed to confine himself in his intercourse with 
the numerous candidates for his fitvour, and wiio 
were making daily application to him. Mr M'Lauria 
was naturally of an open ingenuous dispositioD; 
modest, but very communicative upon a proper oc- 
casion ; and withal possessed a very genteel address; 
all of which operated much in his favour. Previous 
to his undertaking this journey, he was, aa all those 
who understand it as well as he did must be^ aa 
enthusiastic admirer of the philosophy of lifewtoD, 
and of the almost divine genius of its inventor. 
His admiration of him, who had done more to ex* 
tend the boundaries of mathematical scienoe tiban 
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Mmostall mankind besides, was excessive ; but when 
he saw the man himself, and had frequent oppor* 
tuni ties of observing ^ many moral virtues, com- 
bined with the Very highest intellectual qualities ever 
conferred on any of the human race, it is no wonder 
that he was accustomed to say, " That he reckoned 
the friendship of Sir Isaac Newtdn the greatest 
honour and happiness of his life." The chief bent 
of his studies afber this seems to have been to explain, 
ilkistrate, and defend the Newtonian doctrines; 
though he was careful to observe the improvements 
which from time to time were made in pure mathe- 
matics as well as in physics. 

It was this first journey to London that laid the 
foundation of his subsequent fortunes in life. He had 
by it greatly extended his fame as a matliematician^ 
and secured the esteem and patronage of the greatest 
philosophers of the age. When^he visited London 
a second time, in 1721^ his acquaintance with the 
promoters of science was much enlarged* In par- 
ticular, he then formed an intimate friendship with 
Martin Folkes^ Esquire, who afterwards succeeded 
Newton as president of the Royal Society. This 
great patron of scientific men ever after maintained 
^ correspondence with him by letter, encouraged 
bim to proceed in his phiiosophical studies^ and was 
much gratified by being from time to time informed 
of the progress which he had made. This gentle- 
man's friendship was not feigned; for, upon Mr 
M'Lauriirs decease^ he took charge of such mamn 

Vol. If. a 
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scripts as he had lefc behind him, was the chief ad« 
viser of his widow, and it was principally through 
])is exertions that the world have been (kvoured 
with those posthumous works, the Algebra," and 
the *^ Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophical 
Discoveries." Mr Folkes did not confine himsdf to 
mere advice. As Mrs M'Laurin was left with a 
young family in indifferent circumstances, he gave 
more -substantial testimonies of his sincerity, and 
never suffered her nor her children to be in distress. 

Mr M'Laurin was now known not only as an 
eminent mathematician, but as a general scholar, 
and a well bred gentleman ; and his company and 
conversation were much coveted by the first literary 
circles in London. Lord Polwarth had for some' 
time been in quest of a proper person to accmnpany 
his son, Mr Hume, on his travels. His Lordship was 
fond of hterature and the society of literary men.* 
He had frequent opportunities of observing Mr Mao 
Laurin's behaviour and conversation; and be had 
formed a very favourable opinion of both. He 
engaged Mr M^Laurin to undertake the task of 
being tutor and companion to Mr Hunie, to which 
a ready consent was given. Being a bachelor^ and 
experiencing no difficulty in procuring a fit person 
to teach his class in his absence, be fdt a strong 

« Lord Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, had bees 
Ambassador to the Court of Denmark, Plenipotentiary to th^ Coin 
gress at Cambray, one of the Privy Council, and afterwaxdi s 
Kniobt of the Thistle, and one of the sixteen Peers of Scodand. 
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l^esire to gratify his cdrtosity by visiting foreiga 
countries. Accordingly, in I/SS, they visited Paris, 
&c and fixed their residence in Lorrain. It was at 
this place that he ikrrote his tlssay on the Percussion 
of Bodies/ which gained the prize df the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in iir34. He spent his time 
with hi^ pupil very agreeably ; and contemplated 
With extreme delight the pleasure he should derive 
irom visiting those countries so often mentioned in 
ancient story. These expectations, however, were 
disappointed; for Mr Hume, being seized with a 
jpevefi died at Montpelief. Mr M'Laurin consequent-*' 
\y returned home. 

The infirm state of Mr James Gregory's healthy 
who was now considerably advanced in years, has 
been already mentioned ; and the necessity of pro* 
Viding an assistant was apparent to all. Mr M^Laurin 
was the person upon whom Provost Drummond, and 
the other leading members of the council, had fixed 
their eyes. A gentleman, however, whose name is 
now forgotten, had succeeded in gaining over some 
of. the patrons, who promised him their interest. A 
recommendatory letter from Sir Isaac Newton com- 
pletely turned the balance in Mr M^Laurin*s favour. 
After congratulating him upon the prospect of being 
joint professor with Mr Gregory, he adds^ not 
only because you are my friend, but principally be- 
cause of your abilities, you being acquainted as well 
with the new improvements of mathematics as with 
the former state of those sciences. The principal 
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difficulty which was now felt, was to provide a fund 
to pay to him a suitable salary* Sir Isaac had» with* 
out Mr M'Laurin's knowledge, generously, proposed 
to the Lord Provost to contribute twenty pounds 
per annum, during his life, in order to induce Mr 
M'Laurin to come to Edinburgh. The Town-coua« 
cil, however, declined this generous offer ; and the 
business was finally arranged, as stated in the minute 
inserted above. Mr Gregory was to retain his 
salary during life; his family, in case of their father^s 
deathi were secured in it for seven years from the date 
of Mr M'Laurin's being inducted joint professor.; and 
Mr M'Laurin was promised fifty pounds peV annuov 
besides the fees he received from the students attend- 
ing the class, upon condition of performing . all the 
duties of tlie office. . • ; 

He was admitted joint professor upon 3d Novem- 
ber 17^5.* The subjects which he introduced inta 
the different courses of lectures which he gave^ as 
professor of mathematics, were very miscellaneous. 
He taught three classes during the same sessioDy 
^* and sometimes a fourth, upon such of the abstruse 
parts of the science as are not explained in the for- 
mer three." 

* Mr Murdoch, in his account of Mr M'Laurioy states, thai Mr 
Monro was introduced at the same time. All succeeding bingiap 
phers have copied this. It will however appear, from the account 
we have given of Monro, that at this time he was only provided with 
a theatre within the college walls, having been introduced as a 
member of the Scnatus Acadcmicus six years before this. 
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In the first, he began with demonstrating the 
grounds of vulgar and decimal arithmetic ; then pro- 
ceeded to Euclid ; and after explaining the first six 
books, with the plain trigonometry, and use of the 
tables of logarithms, sines, &c. he insisted on survey- 
ing, fortification, an4 other practical parts, and con- 
cluded with the elements of algebra. He gave geo- 
graphical lectures, once in the fortnight, to this 
class of students. 

" In the second, he repeated the algebra again 
from its principles, and advanced farther in it; then 
proceeded to the theory andr- mensuration of solids, 
spherical trigonometry, the doctrine of the sphere, 
dialling, and other practical parts. After this he 
gave the doctrine of the conic sections, with the 
theory of gunnery ; and concluded with the elements 
of astronomy and optics^ 

" In the third class, he began with perspective ; 
then treated more fully of astronomy and optics. 
Afterwards he prelected on Sir Isaac Newton's Prin* 
cipia; and explained the direct.and inverse method 
of fluxions. At a separate hour, he began a class of 
experimental philosophy, about the middle of De- 
cember, which continued thrice every week, till the 
beginning of April ; and, at proper hours of the 
night, described the constellations, and shewed the 
planets by telescopes of various kinds." * 

^ This extract is copied from the Scots Magazine for August 
1741 s and seems to have been published by authority. 
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The provinces of the different professorships wers 
not then so distinctly marked as they are at the 
present day; for it must sppear evident, that, accord^ 
ing to the description of Avhat was taught in tlie 
mathematical class, a great part of the course deliveri 
ed by the professor of natural philosophy must have 
been anticipated. When M^Laurin first became ^ 
member of the university of Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
Stewart taught natural philosophy; and continued to 
do so till 1742, when his son John was admitted hii 
assistant and successor. Mr Stewart, seQior, bad 
been educated in the Cartesian system^ and felt, as 
might be expected, disinclined to adopt the Newr 
Ionian doctrines ; but, for a considerable number of 
years before he gave over lecturing, he abandoned 
the theories of Pes Cartes, and taught Keill's In* 
troduction, hydrostatics, and pneumatic$, from a 
tnanuscript of his own writing, Gregory's optics, and 
astronomy, &c. accompanied with mechanical, by- 
drostatical, pneumatical, and optical experiments. 
He continued the custom of dictating to his students; 
a practice which had prevailed for so many ages in 
all the European universities. Mr M^Laurin*8 me* 
thod of treating many of these subjects was extreme* 
ly different from I^r Stewart's ; and the course of ex^ 
perimental philosophy which he delivered, ought to 
be considered in no other light than as having been 
intended to furnish to the students an opportunity 
of prosecuting, at a much greater length,* what was 
handled by Mr Stewart in a very popular ttianper« 
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Those who attended this course were his own pupils, 
who had studied under him for two sessions; he 
therefore expected that, in regard to mathematical 
knowledge, they should come well prepared, so that 
the demonstrations he might have occasion to give, 
while they were level tq the state of their knowledge, 
might be more elegant and scientific than could pos- 
sibly be introduced with propriety, if they had beep 
mere novices. Mr M^Laurin, who was possessed of the 
most benevolent dispositions, on one occasion, how-^ 
ever, delivered a course of experimental philosophy, 
which was designedly popular, and calculated to 
amuse, as well as to instruct, a promiscuous audience 
of both sexes. His predecessor and colleague had 
died poor. He therefore informed the public, by 
advertisement, that it wa3 to be delivered, QOt with^ 
in the college, but in St Mary's Chapel, which wasi 
then at the foot of Niddry's Wynd, Edinburgh, " to 
begin at four o'clock in the afternoon, and to con- 
tinue every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, till 
finished ; and was for the behoof of Miss Gregory, 
daughter to the deceased James Gregory.* This 
generous action exhibits him in a most amiable point 
of view. Hts style of lecturing is represented ta 
have been uncommonly interesting. His external 
appearance was in every respect in his favour* 
Thoroughly roaster of his subject, having the com* 
mand of plain perspicuous language adapted to it|— ^ 
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of a fertile imaginationi of a good elocution, md 
exceedingly desirous of communicating informatibny 
and of pleasing his hearers, as well as possessing 
great neatness of hands to perform any delicate ex^ 
periment,«^t is not astonishing that, as a lecturer, 
lie excited universal admiration. 

As an author, Mr M'Laurin stands very deservedly 
high. His algebra, and the account of Newton'i 
discoveries, were posthumous publications ; so that 
they are entitled to be exempted from too rigid a 
criticism. They are, however, excellent in their 
kind ; and the latter, in particular, is to this day the 
most popular, and at the same time tlx; most pbiloso* 
phical, view of the Newtonian philosophy in the 
English language : And perhaps, in regard to styles 
independently of any other consideration, not Eng- 
lish author has written upon a similar subject with 
greater elegance or precision of language. 

His great work, however, was " the Treatise of 
Fluxions," which was published in 1742, in S vols. 
4to. lie had originally intended only to obviate 
the metaphysical objections which had been raised 
against the fundamental principles of the fluxioBaiy 
calculus by Dr Berkeley, Bishop of * Cloy ne^ in a 
treatise entitled the Analyst^ published in 1784. 
But, as he proceeded, so mapy new theorems occurnfd^ 
that, instead of a pamphlet, it turned out a complete 
system of fluxions. 

The multifarious engagements with which he 
was occupied, re][ider it surprizing that be could 
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snatch any time which he could appropriate to in* 
tense study. His zeal for promoting every reason* 
able proposal for the prosperity of tlie country, — 
for the improvement of the useful arts, — ^for the cul- 
tivation of science, was unbounded. His obliging' 
disposition, and his great talents, were universally 
known. Of course, on every emergency, when in- 
fomration was wanted respecting any thing which 
related to the physical sciences, application was made 
to him. It was he that proposed to the society for 
improving medical knowledge that they should 
extend their plan, so as to include all parts of physics 
and the antiquities of Scotland. This proposition 
was approved of; and he was elected one of the 
secretaries. It was he who proposed to build an 
observatory in the college. 

The memorial which he presented to the Town- 
council was couched in the follows terms 

" The Memorial of Professor Colin M'Laurin, pre- 
sented to the Honourable the Town-council, upon 
10th June 1741, concerning building an observatory 
in the university of Edinburgh. 

" The usefulness of astronomical learning, especially 
to those nations whose prosperity depends on com- 
merce and navigation, is so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to insist on it. And if it is considered 
as a part of education only, it deserves encourage- 
ment ; as it fills the minds of youth with great and 
noble views, and has a direct tendency to instil the 
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best sentiments. .For these reasons, there is hardly 
any learned society that is not provided with an 
observatory, those in Scotland excepted. 

" An observatory here could not but be of service 
for ascertaining the geography of this country, even 
of the distant parts, by the opportunity gentlemen 
•would have to learn the manner of making accurate 
pbseryations ; and correspondence of this kind 'over 
the country, would be the natural consequence of 
]iaving one here. 

" An observatory will be of no use unless it be 
attended. And though the air of some remote places 
might be thought more proper for it than that of the 
college of Edinburgh, yet there being alwaja more 
curious perspns about Edinburgh than any other 
town in Scotland, and the college faieing situated on 
the south side of the town, there is ground to think 
that the purposes of an observatory will b.e better 
obtained by erecting it here in the college, than ii 
any other place» 

Application has been formerly nd^e sevCTal inm 
to the Honourable the Magistrates of Edinbuifh 
for this purpose, and in particular in the year 
1736, when it was almost brought to a Gondw- 
sion ; but that attempt was interrupted and disap* 
pointed by the public misfortunes. There is^ howr 
ever, already a fund of about one hundred^ and tea 
pounds sterling for this purpose^ And a wctftby 
gentleman, who is possessed of a set of exccUenft a^ 
tronomical instruments of a considerable valuer has 
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assured us that he will bequeath them by his latter 
will to the observatory^ if it be built soon ; and has 
already given a curious magnetic needle to it ; pro- 
mising further twenty pounds sterling for purchasing 
instruments as soon as it is built. 

" We are already provided with several useful in^ 
strumentSi but are at a loss for a convenient place for 
using them, or even for shewing them to the stu^ 
dents, or others, having no view but southwards, and 
that con6ned by the town wall, which is higher 
than our windows. 

" In order to raise what money may be further 
necessary for erecting the observatory, and in a man* 
ner that may not be burc^ensome to the good town, 
Mr M^Laurin proposes to give a course of expert- 
mental philosophy this summer, to begin the S2d of 
June, and that all the money subscribed for shall be 
paid into such gentlemen as the Town-council shall 
pe pleased to appoint, to see it applied for this pur* 
pose ; and to oversee the work, in conjunction with 
those who are entrusted with the hundred and ten 
pounds that is already provided. He has piirchased 
an orrery ; and proposes to give some astronomical 
lectures upon it, as a part of the course, for the en« 
couragement of subscribers, though these are payed 
for separately at London. Having likewise pur* 
chased lately an excellent reflecting telescope, he 
will be ready to shew the planets, at convenient 
hours of the nighty to such of the subscribers a« shall 
desire it. 
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" There will be no expence laid out on the bnUcling 
but what is necessary for its solidity, and to render 
it fit for the purpose ; and the accounts will be open 
to all that contribute towards it. If there beany 
overplus, it will be laid out in purchasing instru* 
ments. The contributors will likewise have, free 
access to the register of the observations that w^l be 
made in the observatory when erected. 

As this building will belong to the city and col- 
lege of Edinburgh) the assistance of the members 
and Town-council, either in their public capacity, or 
as private gentlemen, and of othersi who ba^e a re- 
gard for the interest of the city, or the advancement 
of useful learning, is entreated by their most obedient 
most humble servaqt, 

" CouN MXaubw,'^ 

He also projected a suitable place for performing 
experiments, by which our knowledge of nature 
might be extended; which would certainly have 
taken place, had not the unhappy rebellion of 1745 
put a stop to the plans. For both my Lord MorUm 
and my Lord Hopetoun, two very public spirited 
noblemen, subscribed liberally to the proposal, as did 
also Mr Baron Clerk of Pennycuick, a great en- 
courager of science. In short, Mr M'Laurin took 
an active part in whatever related to the prosperity 
of the arts or of the sciences, or contributed to the 
public welfare of his country, or of mankind at 
large. It was, alas, his exertions in attempting to 
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fortify Edinburgh against the attacks of the rebels 
in 1745, that were the more immediate causes of the 
world being deprived of one who Was an ornament 
ta human nature* He found it necessary, for his 
personal safety, to fly to York, wherfe he was hospi- 
tably received by his Grace Archbishop Herring. 
The weather was very tempestuous when he returned 
to Scotland ; besides, on his joutney, he had .a fall 
from his horse. When he arrived at Edinbui'gh, he 
felt himself very unwell ; and at last it was discover- 
ed that his complaint was drops}', A variety of 
medicines were prescribed ; and he was tapped three 
times. But alt was unavailing. The powers of his 
mind retained their vigour till within a short time 
of his death. While engaged in dictating to his 
amanuensis the last part of the last chapter of his 
account of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries, in which 
he proves, the goodness, &c. of God, his amanuensis . 
perceived him faulter. Professor Monro came in 
shortly afterwards ; and he conversed with him after 
his accustomed manner ; and requested him to ac- 
count for flashes of fire, as it were darting from his 
eyes, though his sight was gradually decaying, so 
that he could scarcely distinguish one object from 
another. In a little time after, he desired to be laid 
upon his bed ; where, on Saturday, 14th of June 
1746, aged forty-eight years and four months, he 
died 

In 1733, he married Anne, daughter of Walter 
Stewart, Esquire, Solicitor-General for Scotland to 
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George L by whom he had seven childreiu kit 
widow and two sons and three daughters survived 
him. John, the eldest son, studied the law ; and, 
after making a distinguished figure at the bar, was 
promoted to the bench, 17th January 1789^ under 
the title of Lord Dreghorn. He wsts an elegant 
classical scholar. He erected a monument to his 
father in the Grey Friars church-yard, upon which is 
the following inscription, composed by himself 

Infra situs est - 
COLIN M'LAURIN, 
Mathes. olim in Acad. Edin. FroL 
Elcctus ipso Newtono suadente, 
Hunc Lapidem Posuit Filius, 
Non ut nomini patcrno consulat 

Nam tali auxilio nil eget : 
Sedy ut in hoc iofelici campo, 
Ubi luctus rcgnat et pavor 
Mortalibus non absit solatium ; 
Hujus cnim scripta evolve^ 
Mentemque tantarum rerum capaceu 
Corpori caduco suficntitem crede. 

In 17S6, the patrons founded a new ^wSemOc^ 
ship. This was that of midwifery, the pntoeed' 
ings in regard to it are contained in the foUoiriBg 
minute. 

" Edinburgh, 9th February 17i& 
"The council having considered the petition of 
Mr Joseph Gibson, chirurgeon in Edinbttrgh^ with 
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a declaration under the hands of four doctors of 
medicine, setting forth the usefulness and necessity 
of instituting a profession of midwifery ; as also, an 
extract of an act of the incorporation of chirurgeons, 
shewing their approbation of the qualifications and 
capacity of Joseph Gibson, one of their number, for 
teaching the said art and science ; they were fully 
convinced that it would be of great use and advan- 
tage to institute this profession; and being well 
satisfied with the ability and capacity of the said 
Joseph Gibson to discharge that office, they were of 
opinion that the council should nominate and ap- 
point him to be professor of midwifery in this city 
and privileges, with power to him to profess and 
teach the said art, in. as large an extent as it is 
taught in any city or place where this profession is 
already instituted ; and that he should be vested with 
the same privileges and immunities that are known 
to appertain to a professor of midwifery in any other 
well regulated city or place; but that it should be 
expressly provided, that he should have no fee or 
salary from this city out of its patrimony or revenue 
cn account of his said profession. And having Vikt^ 
wise considered that many fatal consequences have 
happened to women in child-birth, and to their 
children, through the ignorance and unskilfulness 
of midwives in this country and city, who enter 
upon that difficult sphere at their own hand, with* 
out the least trial taken of their knowledge of the 
\ principles upon which they are to practise that art. 
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uud that it would be good service done to the com* 
ninnity to put a stop to such a practice, in order 
to prevent such mischiefs in time coming; They 
were of opinion that it should be enacted by the 
council, that no pergon hereafter sliould presume to 
enter on the practice of midwifery within this city 
and priviiedges (except such persons who * have 
actually been bred to chirurgery, such may practise 
this art, upon passing the trials that warrants their 
practising of any other branch of chirurgeryX till 
once tliey present to the magistrates a certificatei 
under the hands of at least one doctor and one 
surgeon, who are at the time members of the Col^ 
lege of Physicians or Incorporation of Chirurgepns 
of this city, bearing tliat they have so much of the 
knowledge of the grounds and principles of this art^ 
as warrants their entering upon the practice of it; 
whereupon a licence should be given them, signed 
by four of the magistrates at least, to practise mid« 
wifery. And that tlie said act might the more 
effectually reach ttie valuable ends proposed by it, 
they were further of opinion that it should be 
enacted, that tlie whole mid wives who are now in 
the exercise of that art in this city or privikges» 
should be obliged, betwixt and the first of June nest, 
to registrate their names in a book, to be kept by 
the magistrates clerk, in the Council Chamber^.ftr 
that purpose ; and that the new intrants be recorded 
in tl)e same book ; to the end it may be known who 
shall^ for the future, enter upon the practice of this 
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art without the said licence ; and that the contra* 
veners of this act sl^uld be liable in such pains and 
penalties as by la;iv may or can bq inflicted upon 
ignorant and unskilful persons, for practising an art 
where their ignorance and want of skill may be of 
such dangerous consequence to the lives of so many 
persons; and that they should be prosecuted for 
such transgression, by the fiscal of courts at the 
town's expence,* 

I was for sdme time at a loss whether I ought to 
give an account of the circumsta^ices which ao?. 
companied Mr Gibson s appointment ; but, after re* 
fleeting upon the subjecti I conceived that the his* 
tory of the medical school, and, consequently, of the 
university, would be incomplete, were it passed over. 
That he was only at first city professor of midwifeiy, 
there can be no doubt, and not admitted a member 
of the Senatus Acadendcus. As the history advances, 
an attempt shall be made to explain how his suc>, 
cessors were afterwards enrolled members of tht 
universit}'. 

This institution, like every other connected with 
the history of medicine in Edinbjmrgh, originated 
with the colleges of physicians and surgeons; and 
at first was most probably suggested by, but cer* 
tainly for a time was conducted by, a private indivi- 
dual. The profession or practice of midwifery has, 
in all nations, whether civilized or uncivilized, been 
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originally assigned to the female sex ; and pertnsp9 
Ihis is their natural sphere, when viewed in a certaia 
aspect. But experience lias proved, that so many 
contingencies frequently occur in the practice of tlu» 
arty as require the aid of the greatest medical and 
surgical skill. Nature, in ordinary cases, performs 
the whole ; but, in innumerable instances, whicb 
happen daily, the assistance of art is indispensiU^ 
not only to relieve the patient from the most exoni* 
eiating pain, but to preserve her own life, and that 
of the infant. Such occasions^ too, are genendly v> 
(Critical in the circumstances with which they are 
atteaded^.as to require the instantaneoas adioptibaof ' 
means to obviate the diliiculties that may present 
themselves and^. after all, practitioners of the gre»t» 
est experience, knowledge of the anatomy of the bar 
man body, and of the irregularities^ which sometimes 
occuiv are not unfrequenily baffled in their e&dca- 
f ours4 The fatal conseqjuences which have ensued^ 
and on most occasions have been produced by uih 
skilful management, need not be stated. 

At the time when Mr Gibson made hb propoMl 
to the Town-council,, the practice of midwifevy itt 
Scotland was coimpfetely engrossed by females i 
in the country, it is^ nearly so still. The professi<Mi of 
an accoKeheur was esteemed, little more than thirty 
years ago, very unbecoming for a gentleman and so- 
strong was the current of vulgar prejudice against 
those who practised it, that it was only m the most 
extreme cases^ and, in general, when they could be 
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o( little Of no service, that modest womjen would 
permit them to be called in for advice or assistance. 
The case is now fortunately very different. Mr 
Gibson was the first public teacher of this so neces* 
sary and useful a department of medical knowledge ; 
and, for many years, excepting in Edinburgh, there 
was no school where instructions of any kind, in re- 
gard to the obstetrical art, could be procured. There 
are now two other professors of midwifery in Scot- 
land besides in Edinburgh, one in Glasgow, and 
another in Aberdeen ; in all of which it is taught 
with great ability. So that students of medicine, 
and such females as propose to practise midwifery, 
have the best opportunities of profiting by the in- 
structions of the most able accoucheurs^ and witness-* 
ing thdr practice, either in private or in the hos- 
pital. 

Mr Gibson seems to have confined his teaching to 
giving lessons of instruction to midwives; for, as has 
been mentioned^ the state of the country was such, 
that application was made to him froip no other 
quarter* The reasons assigned for the institution^ 
are derived from the propriety of the thing, aad its 
being what undoubtedly constituted the subject of 
medical police. The regulations enacted by the ma- 
gistrates are very judicious, and, if carefully execute 
ed, calculated to be of advantage to the community. 
Whether any clamant case had occurred, through 
ignorance, &c. I know not ; but the propriety of pro* 
dueing a certificate of qualificatk>ns, previous to ob« 
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taining a licence to practise midwifery, must be ap* 
parent, as well as of keeping a register of their nances; 
and, in case of any malversation, rendering .them 
liable to a prosecution^ All of these will appear to 
])ave been particularly seasonable regulatiqnsy when 
the gross ignorance of midwives at that time is con* 
sidered. These regulations have now gone into dis- 
use, 

Mr Gibson had practised in the town of Leith 
for some years previous to his being appointed diy 
professor of midwifery. He continued to da so in 
the same place, with considerable reputation, tUl his 
death, which happened in January 1739** His son, 
who long had the first business in Leith as a surgeon^ 
died a few years ago. From wliat he has published 
in the Medical Essays," it evidently appeajs diat 
he was a man of considerable reading and observation 
in the line of his prpfession, and of great modesty* 
The longest paper which he published in the work 
above cited, is on the Nutrition of the Foetus in 
Utero, and is to be found in the first volume. Medi* 
cal philosophers of the greatest reputation have 
entertained different opinions upon this subject. Ai> 
cording to Mr Gibson, in the enumeration which he 
has given, there are four, which have each had their 
abettors. 1. That nutrition is conveyed to the foetus 
by the mouth. S. By the umbilical vessels only. 
3. That it draws nourishment, like a sponge, on all 

* Scots Magazine, aff. amt. 
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sides of its body ; and, 4. Which was Mr Gibson's 
own opinion^ that it was nourished as well by the 
mouth as by the umbilical vessels. The first Mcmro 
had adopted the second thebry; and has discussed 
the subject, in the second volume of the sam6 work, 
in a Very masterly manner. Its value principally 
consists in the excellent anatomy which it contains. 
The physiology may perhaps be liable to objections ; 
and it affords a melancholy prbofi among many 
others, that when man attempts to speculate upon 
subjects which the author of nature has placed far 
beyond the feach of his faculties, be is apt to lose him- 
self in the maze of conjectures ; and that, after all his 
reasonings, how ingenious and plausible soever they 
may be, they are entitled to be viewed in no other 
light than as the mere fancies of an imperfect 
creature. I have been led into this train of reflect 
tion, from reading the illustration which Mr Monro 
gives of what he denominates his Second problem', 
viz. " Whether the liquor of the amnios is proper 
food for a foetus which he decides in the negative. 
The -mode of existence of an animal in utero^ and 
the functions of which it is capable, and, without 
performing which, the ultimate intentions of nature, 
in the production, growth, preservation, and decom- 
position of living creatures, is inexplicable to man* 
It is one of those mysterious, but wonderful processes, 
which nature carries on in her great elaboratory, to 
explore which is denied to mortals ; but it is not 
more incomprehensible than almost all the works of 
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nature ;'as, for instance^ how a worm should be trans- 
muted into a chrysalis, and this again into a creature 
with wings. The controversy between Gibson and 
Monro, ought rather to be called an afmca ooBatio, 
^nd is well worthy of a carefiil perusal. 

Mr Laurence Dundas had taught the humanity 
class with great reputation for the long period of 
thirty-seven years ; but felt himself so infirmi in 
autumn IJift that he durst not attempt to undeigo 
the labour of teaching for another sesuoo* Being 
much esteemed by all ranks in IBdinburgh, both on 
account of his private character, and his diligence and 
success as a professor, when he gave in hia resignation 
to the patrons, it was upon condition that Mr Adam 
Watt, son of his old friend, one of the city clerlu^ 
should be appointed to succeed h'lvfu With the con* 
currence of the I^rds of Session, the Faculty of 
Advocates, and Writers to the Signet, he was ad- 
mitted professor upon the 25th November follow- 
ing. He is represented as having been a young man 
of promising talents, and the favourite pupil of Mr 
Pundas; but he taught onl^ seven years, having 
^ied in spring 1734. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Prqfmor Simson's case agitated in the Senatus Acack^ 
micus — Minutes of the Council in regard to this in^ 
terference — Mr William Scott appointed Professor 
nf Moral Philosophy — Mr Drummond of Greek-^ 
Mr Stevenson qfLog^ and Metaphysics. 

The disagreeable effects which were tx^casioned by 
the second process instituted agaiost Professor John 
Simson, by the same Mr James Webster, who had 
conducted the fornier prosecution against him with 
such fervid aeal, were, if possible, uttended with 
greater violence than the firsts To be an Arminian 
or a Pelagian was now considered as a venial fault in 
. comparison of being an Arian, though neither party 
seem to have been aware that the Scriptures lay np 
greater stress upon one truth which they contain than 
another, all being equally sanctioned by the same 
Divine Authority. When the great body of the 
people, and all the clergy, of Scotland, were so con- 
vulsed by this prosecution, it need excite no surprize^ 
that tlie baleful influence of the agitation of such 
questions in a national church would extend to the 
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unitersitics. In Edinburgh, in particular, it soWe4 
dissension between the patrons and the members of 
the university. Dr Wishart, the principal of the 
coUegCi had been chosen moderator of the assemblyi 
and was a man of great good sense and command 
of temper ; and, in presiding at the debates on Sim* 
son^s cause, he had frequent opportunities of exercis- 
ing both ; for an assembly in those days was Ikde 
better than a tumult, whenever heresy was the nik 
ject of discussion. There is no reason to doubt of the 
sentiments of all the universities as corporate bodiesi 
though the members, as individuals, might difler. 
They viewed the interference of the church with a 
jealous eye. If Air Simson should be deposed tor 
heterodox opinions, maintained by him as professor 
of divinity, the same discipline might be exercised 
upon any other professor, whatever language* or 
science it might be his business to teach. Upon the 
13th May 17S8, the Semtus Acadcmicus met in the 
college ; and as it appeared to be certain that Mr 
Simson would be immediately deposed, they dreir 
up and signed a protest, to be given in to the vener* 
able assembly, in the process depending before theirii 
in order to save the rights and privileges of the cdf 
lege, touching the proceedings of the assembly in 
the process, from encroachments, from any precedent 
that might be drawn from the venerable assembl/s 
decision in the said process."* Mr Thomas Fentoif 
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Wns college baHie at this time, and was also one of 
Mr Webster's elders in the Tdlbooth Church. He 
partook largely of his pastor s zeal, and was decided* 
ly hostile to Mr Simson. The Town-council met 
next day ; when he laid before them an account of. 
what had taken place at the college, and had the in- 
fluence to prevail upon the council to come to the 
resolution of entering a protest against their proceed- 
ings, which he, and the convener of the trades, 
were commissioned to present at the bar of the as- 
sembly; which was accordingly done. As it is in*- 
timately connected with the history of the constitu- 
tion of the college, it is Jiere inserted at full length. 

Edinburgh, 14th May 1728. 
^* The council do hereby authorize and appoint 
Bailie Thomajs Fenton and David Mitchell to give 
in to the veneraWe assembly the following protest r 
Whereas, by grants from the crown, confirmed by 
parliament, the rights of patronage of the college of 
Edinburgh, and the powers and privileges thereto 
granted as an university, with the administration and 
government thereof, are vested in the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, and where* 
of they have been possessed from time out of mind, 
and whereto the principal, professors, regents, and 
teachers of the said college, are subjected, by their 
own explicit deeds, proceeding on their respective 
admissions, at least most part of them : Aqd where- 
as, notwithstanding thereof, the professors, regents. 
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and teachers of the said college, have pTemmed la 
assume to themselves tlie power of government and 
administration thereof, by holding a meeting of & 
pretended faculty amongst themselves, and, as such, 
have presumed to draw up a protest, on certain rea* 
sons therein contained, touching the proceedings of 
the venerable assembly, in the process depending be* 
ibre you, against Mr Simson, professor of divinity 
in the college of Glasgow, which is now by them 
laid l>efore this venerable assembly ; whereby the 
rights and powers aforesaid, belonging to the said 
magistrates and council, concerning the government 
and arl ministration of the said college, are openly and 
avowedly encroached and invaded upon ; And, there* 
fore, I Thomas Fenton, one of the bailies of £din* 
burgh, and David Mitchell, present d^con-conven- 
er of the incorporations of Edinburgh, do, by the 
appointment of the magistrates and council thereofi 
by virtue of their act, of this date, protest tliat the 
aforesaid protestation, taken before this venerable 
assembly, by the professars, regents, and teacliers in 
the college of Edinburgh, in relatiog to the proceed- 
ings of this venerable assembly, in the aforesfeiid pro* 
cess against the said Professor Simson, or in any 
other case, wherein they may presume to take upon 
themselves to act as a faculty, is most illegal and un- 
warrantable ; and that the same ought to be disre- 
garded and dismissed, and the promoters thereof 
jwid every person thereto accessary, may be liable ia 
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such censure and punishment as such an illegal an4 
unwarrantable proceeding by law deserves."* 

No further proceedings appear to have taken place 
relative to the subject at this time. Mr Simson 9 
friends got the business delayed for another year; 
but he was deprived of his office in 1729 (for he wafi 
determined not to recant), and retired to a small 
estate he possessed in Lanarkshire. He spent the 
rest of his life in peace and quietness, being com^ 
pletely disgusted with the ecclesiastical warfare in 
which he had been engaged fifteen years, that had 
impaired his domestic comfort, and interrupted the 
progress of his studie^ 

Proiifcsor Law died in the course of the sameyear^ 
The chair of moral philosophy, consequently, became 
vacant. Mr William Scott, junior, son to one of 
the regents, was electfed by the patrons to the office. 
But, before they had proceeded to do so, they ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of the principal and 
several of the professors, to examine him in presence 
of the ministers of the city, and report concerning 
his qualifications. Their report was favourable. Mr 
Fepton, however, who had taken umbrage at the 
proceedings of the Senatus Academicus^ in regard tq 
Simson's affair, and still entertained some grudge 
against the professors, was dissatisfied that the power 
pf judging of the qualifications of one of their own 
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colleagues should be committed to tbem. He there* 
fore protested against Mr Scott's being admitted. 
He wished things should revert to their old channel; 
;and, therefore, urged, that to take trial of a profes* 
sor of ethics in a private manner was contrary to 
the act of I694, which contained a resotution, tliat 
upon a vacancy occurring in the college, a program 
should be published and affixed irpon all the college^ 
of Scotland. In the next place, be insisted that a 
visitation of tiie college ought to be made, in order to 
reform the many abuses and irregularities that had 
creeped in, to the discouragement of learning. And, 
lastly, he protested against giving any greiater salary 
to the professor of ethics than what Mr Law had 
enjoyed. The council, nevertheless, proceeded in 
admitting Mr Scott. 

As there was some appearance of reason 10 Fen- 
ton'*s opposition, the council were considerably per- 
plexed how matters should be arranged^ &o as to 
meet the wishes of all the parties concerned. Their 
great object was to promote the interests of thl^ pni- 
versity, and thus faithfully di^harge the duty |hcy 
owed to the public. After numerous cansulCatioBii 
of which it is unnecessary here to give an account 
it was at last finally resolved on, that Mr Scott 
should continue to teach moral philosophy, — that all 
the other professors should remain as they were, only 
that Mr Colin Drummond, in consequence of his 
own choice, should be removed to the professorship 
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of Greek. This is^ the last instance of vvhat maj 
be called the economy of the university being altered. 

Mr Drummond had been a regent for twenty- 
eight years. He was of the family of Megginsh, 
and, consequently, was nearly related to Provost 
Drummond ; but what that was, I h^ve not beea 
able to learn. He became very infirm in a few years 
afterwards, and found it necessary to apply to the 
patrons for an assistant* He continued, neverthc* 
less, to give private instructions in the college in 
the Greek language ; and, as the medical school was 
beginning to gather strength, and a knowledge of 
the learned languages more indispensible to students 
of physic than what it is at present, all the lectures 
being delivered in Latin, excepting those on anatomy^ 
he continued, as long as he was able, to read with 
them tht Jphorisms of Hippocrates, and RufusEphc- 
sius <fc AppeUatiombus Partiuin Corporis Humani At 
last, upon the death of his assistant, he resigned his 
professorship altogetlier, upon condition of being 
allowed the salary during life. This was upon pti^i 
December 1741.* 

The university received a most valuable accession 
in Mr John Stevenson, who was elected profe;ssor of 
logic and metaphysics, on 25 th February 1730. I 
know nothiug of bis early history, further than that 
iie received his education at Edinburgh ; and, at the 
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time of his being admitted k member of the Smatui 
Academku^ was tutor or preceptor in the family of 
Mr Hamilton of Bargenie. The lectures which he 
gave were more miscellaneous, and included a greater 
number of different subjects, than were taught at 
any class in the college. The ordinary business of 
a logic class in those days is well known, and has 
been particularly explained in the former part of Uus 
history. Philosophers, however, were beginning to 
become disgusted with the school logic; and many 
symptoms were to be discerned, which indicated 
that its ciownfal was not removed at a great di^ 
tance. This was chiefly accomplished by means 
of the writings of Mr Locke. Polite literature^ too^ 
was much more studied in North Britain than it 
had ever been before. The study of the Greek and 
Roman classics had never been neglected at the 
Scotish universities, and at Edinburgh in particular; 
but an acquaintance with the best English authors 
was far from being general. It had not as yet b^ 
come the practice for professors to point out the 
works that ought to be read and studied^ in order to 
improve the taste ; or to specify authors, whose writ- 
ings were considered as models after which the 
young composer should copy. The intercourse with 
England was rapidly becoming more general; and, 
among other importations, the Scotish literati were 
gratified with having it in their power to procure 
with ease, and at a tiifling expence^ copies of the 
best English classics. 
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Sir William Temple, in the former age, wa^ among 
Hie first who afforded an example of good writing 
upon subjects connected with ta^te; and, as an 
degant critic^ he rs not only entitled to tlie praise 
of distinguished merit, but also as having been one 
of the earliest English writers that insensibly formed 
the sentiments of the public, upon very different 
fliodels from those to which they had been accustom* 
cdy without exposing the pedantry and rage for anti- 
theses, which were universally prevalent in his time, 
tad had been chiefly introduced and patronized by 
Jam^ Having formed his own judgment upon the 
great models of antiquity, he left his countrymen to 
judge for themselves. The charms of his composi- 
tion fascinated all good judges ; and conveyed a 
degree of pleasure in the perusal, so enchanting in 
itself, as to leave no time to analyse the principles 
upon which it was founded. Tht richness of his 
fency, and the exuberance of his illustrations, could 
never have produced this, had they not been ac- 
companied with an easy, flowing, and melodious 
style of composition. His long residence on the 
continent had drawn his attention to the criticiyi 
writings of the French, from which he doubtless 
derived much benefit; but it was his own good 
sense, united to an excellent original genius, culti- 
vated with the greatest care, that enabled him to 
transfer the beauties of the ancients into his own 
works* 

The works of Dryden also produced a powerful 
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effect upon the minds of the students, who attended 
Dr Stevenson's class. It is well known that to many 
Df his translations, &c. he prefixed very long.]^^ 
faces, containing not only a criticism uppq. .the 
author whom he translated, but also upon theJfJnd 
of poen) which he gave to the public ia aa English 
«Iress. These essays are composed aft^ no regular 
method, are quite desultory, the author .takit^ ad* 
vantage of the epistolary form of writing; but.fbgr 
contain a great fund of most exceUent criticispi. 
The vigorous mind of their great author^ iatrodp^ 
anew species of composition to tlie notice of the 
public ; and he 3eems chiefly to have bad in bis 
some of the epistles of Horace, of whose critical 
writings he was a most enthusiastic admirer. |Ie 
possessed a great store of classical literature. His 
imagination and intellectual character, in generali 
was so richly endowed, that he embellished eyexy 
.i^ubject to which he directed his attention. His 
natural acuteness, combined with the boldness of 
his temper as a critic, and the confidence he had in 
his own powers, gave at once an originality toi tbe 
strictures which he hazarded, as well as an efise and 
grace to his prose writings. Tt)eir ,xniscellaoeoa& 
iiature, or the frequent introduction of episode^ ^Uo 
i:ender them more inviting to young minds. 

Addison's papers in the Spectator, espedallyhii 
criticism on the Paradise Lost, were much read and 
studied at this time in Scotland; and it may beaf 
firmed with safety, that tlie writings of no author 
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arc better adapted to form the taste and improve tlie 
style. He was undoubtedly much indebted to 
Dryden and to the French critics. Whatever he 
touched, hoMreVer, he improved, and that in so deli* 
cate but masterly a manner, that nothing in the 
English language is to be found to excel them in 
this kind of writing. It is universally admitted, 
that, taking every thing into the account, he is the 
best model, and did more to diffuse a general taste 
for good writing, aiki has had mofe imitators, than 
any other English classic. He has less affectation of 
metaphysical acumen than som^ others, who have 
pretended to despise hihi for his want of depth. The 
plainness, good sense, and solidity of his criticisms, 
manifest evident tokens that he could with ease have 
given an air of greater profdutidness to his composi* 
tions, had he been so disposed } but that he preferred 
the form and style of the popular essay of which he 
has given so many ejcqiiisite examplesu 

Mr Pope, too, had already risen ifito notice; and his 
works, both in verse and in ptose, were much read, 
not by literary men only, but by all ranks. It is a 
well known fact, that his acquaititance with classical 
learning was very superficial He knew, however, 
as much of the languages, as enabled hint to enter 
with uncommon interest into many of the finest 
passages of their works. By the aid of English and 
French translations, and, when these appeared to he 
deficient, by having recourse to the assistance of the 
living, he made a tolerable shift to communicate tQ 

Vol. II. » 
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his critical labours the appearance of much greater 
general reading, and sagacity of remark, than he was 
entitled to. One singular feature in Pope's charac- 
ter as an author is^ that his verse is by far lesi 
verbose than his prose. In his Essay on Criticisnii 
for example, it would be difficult to transpose a 
single word for the better throughout the whole 
poem, while every couplet, and almost every line, 
contains a critical aphorism. The notes on his 
Homer contain a great deal of good criticism,, whichi 
as has been observed, he collected from all quarters; 
but he manufactured them witli such care and ar^ 
that he virtually made them his own ; and they m^y 
be read with great benefit by him who is engaged ia 
perusing the original, even though he may overlook 
Pope's tr:anslation. This probably is- the principal 
use to which they ought to be applied^ 

The writings of the French critics alsa fumishecl 
many excellent illustrations, particularly Bossu and 
Dacier. These were laid under very liberal contri^ 
bution by Professor Stevenson, 

The students who attended the logic clas[S weic 
presumed to be well acquainted with the Liatin Ian* 
guage, and to have read with attention those classic 
authors that are generally recommeuded to tbc 
youth at the commencement of their studies* Ac- 
cording to the curriculum then establishedi and 
which still exists, this class is the second in tht 
course. They were, therefore, suppose to have 
studied. under the professor of humanity; aad» ai 
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Dr Stevenson's lectures were delivered in the Latiil 
language, it would have been absurd to have employ- 
ed their time in interpreting Roman authors. Very 
frequent allusions were however made. tOj and illus- 
trations given of, the rhetorical and critical works of 
Cicero, Quinctilian, and Horace. The rules which 
they had laid down for good writing, and the errors 
they had pointed out to.be avoided, were illustrated 
by copious examples, not only from ancient but 
from modern authors. The hours of meeting were 
two one day, and three another, alternately. In the 
morning, towards the commencement of the session^ 
the students generally read a book of the Iliad. Dr 
Stevenson had two reasons for this. Besides becom- 
ing acquainted with the progress which they had- 
each made in the Greek language, he wished to 
begin with an easy author, that those who were 
most deficient might have it in their poVver to im- 
prove themselves, and come better prepared to the 
perusal of such Greek rhetoricians as were afterwards 
to be put into their hands ; and it forded him an 
opportunity of commenting upon the beauties of 
Homeric poetry, pointing out the imitations which 
Virgil, Milton, and others, have borrowed from the 
great father of the epic poem ; and giving to his 
pupils such a specimen as was calculated to incite 
them to become more familiar with his works. They 
next proceeded to read and translate, in the profes- 
sor's hearing, Aristotle's Poetics and Longinus' Essajf 
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on the Sublime. These exercises formed the business 
of the morning hour during the session. 

From the brief account which has been giren of 
the manner in which Dr Stevenson spent this hour 
with his class, it may be fairly inferred, that it ooii» 
stituted a most admirable introduction to the study 
of literature and philosophy. The ideas which he 
himself had formed of the proper duties of Im offiee^ 
seem to have been, that this was his proper province* 
He never attempted to compose, far less to deliver, 
a formal system of rhetoric, in which a strict regard 
should be paid to systematic arrangement, or wMcby 
by elegance of composition, and metaphysieal rabtlei 
^Sf might dazzle, but could be of little real service to 
the youth committed to his care. The observations 
which lie in a manner incidentally made, natnmlly 
arose from the authors whose works they were per- 
using ; and though no strict adherence was paid to 
method, I entertain no doubt that it was this variety 
which captivated his pupils, and gave to so many of 
them that decided love of letters which afterwards 
distinguished them through life. In hi» iUuatn* 
tions, during this part of his course, there was no 
branch of the Belles Zettrcs which he omitted. Sach 
works as had appeared in his time, were (wefuttjr 
analysed by him ; and both the doctrines wbicb they 
contained, and the manner in which thejr wete 
handled, were stated to the class with the most vn- 
affected plainness and perspicuity of langciage: ThiM^ 
without professedly investigating the nature of the 
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principles of taste, by way of dissertation^ or in a set 
form of lectures, he insensibly conveyed to his young 
audience just notions of tbe theory which he exem- 
plified in the numerous extracts which he publicly 
read. He treated, after the same manner, whatever 
related to language, — its origin and progress; and 
was particulary attentive to point out the comparai* 
tive merits of the Greek and Latin languages ; and 
of these again with the English. The philosophy of 
rhetorical figures was scarcely touched upon by him, 
as he very justly considered such disquisitions to be 
far above the comprehension of his hearers. He enume-* 
rated, however, the difFerent figures of speech, as they 
are commonly laid down in systems of rhetoric, but 
followed the arrangement of no particular author; 
neither did he always follow his own. The examples 
which he brought forward, were such as had struck 
himself in the course of his own private study; or, 
if familiar to those who were well acquainted with 
polite literature, might be considered as novel to 
some of his young friends, and conveyed to tliem 
some important or amusing lesson* He was careful 
to describe the distinct characters of the various 
kinds of literary composition ; and his observationa 
upon history and poetry are represented to have 
been interesting in a high degree to young minds;* 
The numerous passives which he quoted from the 
best poets, both .ancient and modern, especially, 
were of this description. 

The hour in the forenoon was appropriated ta 
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what, in strictness, was more the subject he wa? 
called upon to teach as a professor of logic ; and he 
was not inattentive to this part of his duty. Though 
he was no admirer of the school logic, yet he con- 
sidered it absolntely necessary to give a distinct ac- 
count of its history and nature, and to attempt to 
render intelligible to his students an art which 
for ages was esteemed the only avenue to science, 
which had ruled with unlimited sway without a rival, 
and had held enslaved the reason of the civilized 
world. Here, however, he studied the greatest 
brevity. It was rather introduced as an interesting 
piece of history, intimately connected with that of 
the human mind. So far from being an admireir of 
the Aristotelian logic, he was fully awiare of the 
obstacles which it had placed in the way of the pro- 
gress of knowledge ; and strongly impressed upon 
his pupils the undoubted fact, that truth was not 
to be discovered by its means. He used the JEfc. 
tnenta Philosophies Ratio72alis*' of Heineccius as a 
text-book ; but though he adopted the general out- 
line of that author, he did not slavishly tread in his 
footsteps. The work itself is strongly marked With 
a partiality to the philosophy of the Stagyrite,\alid 
discovers ineffectual struggles to escape from a 
bondage, which the prejudices of education i^der- 
ed him unable to realize. After having very copiously ^ 
explained, and in many places cdrrected, the doctrines 
of Heineccius (during the hour in the forenoon), ht 
proceeded to a much more useful, and to one of his 
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temper, who was so desirous of communicating in» 
formation, a much more agreeable department of 
liis lectures. When he was adniitted professor, the 
philosophy of Locke was hardly known in our 
Scotish universities, and was treated even in Eng- 
land with equal indifference. Dr Stevenson was the 
first in this country who annexed a proper value to 
ihe speculations of that illustrious philosopher, which 
have created a new era in the history of human 
knowledge. Bishop Wynne was the first in Eng- 
land who made the attempt to abridge the " Essay 
on Human Understanding," which even its greatest 
admirers admit to be prolix in many parts ; proceed- 
mg no doubt from the novelty, and abstract nature 
of the subject, and the anxiety felt by its excellent 
author to avoid ambiguity, and confirm some of his 
theories, which he was aware might be thought liable 
to exception, and were in direct opposition to the 
prevailing systems taught in the schools. Thi* 
abiidgment, Dr Stevenson considered as being ad- 
mirably executed; and was accuston\ed to affirm, 
that it was the best sp'ecimen of this kind of literary 
labour in the English language. Viewing it in this 
light, he took it for his text-book; and, with uncom- 
mon pains, and great patience, developed the doc- 
trines of the Essay,'' to render them more intelli- 
gible to his youthful hearers. Such speculations 
were altogether new to them; and it required the 
earnestness of his address, and familiarity of his 
illustrations, to enable them to comprehend such 
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abstractions, and, consequentlyt to relish inqairiei 
that explained the operations of the human mincL 

The last part of the course, which he delivered in 
the forenoon, consisted of lectures on what in the 
schools was called Ontology. In these he treated of 
being in general, and its most general qualities. Upon 
this part of his subject he was very brief; and 
generally contented himself with explaining the 
technical terms which had been introduced by in- 
genious men who had treated of it He prelected ou 
Devries* Ontohgia. 

He assembled his students three times each ve^ 
in the afternoon, and delivered to them a history of 
philosophy. The text-book he used was the Biilcm 
Phihsophica of Heineccius. He also made mucl) vm 
of Diogmes Laet^tiui^ of Stanley, and the more wewX 
work of firucker upon the same subject. 

The students were required to compose a discourse, 
upon a subject which was assigned tp them, and to 
impugn and defend a philosophical thesis, in tbe pre* 
sence of the principal and whoever chose to atteiid. 

I have been more full in my account of the maqr 
ner in which this worthy, laborious, and iiH)9t ex* 
ciellent professor, employed himself during the sei" 
sion of the college, than some may imagine was 
necessary. But the truth is, that it is universally 
known in this part of the country, that no m^n ever 
held a professor's c^iair in the university of Edin* 
burgh, who had the honour of training up so mmy 
young men to a love of letters^ and who afterward^ 
inade so distinguished a figure ip th( Uteraiy world 



M Dr Stevenson. He was beloved and respected by 
them all ; and they ever afterwards retained the most 
affectionate regard for him.* 

He was never 'married. He died in extreme old 
age in 1775, and left his library to the university, 
of which he had been so useful a member for forty- 
five years. 

♦ None of Dr Stevenson's pupils was more ready to acknowledge 
the great obligations under which he lay to him, than the late Prin- 
cipal Robertson. In addressing the students the first time he 
visited the Logic class, in the exercise of his academical duty, he 
expressed himself in the following terms : Multa a prseceptore 
vestro, adolescentes generosi^ audivistis, quae scientis amorcm in 
animis ingenuis accendere possunt ; et exemplo suo, baud minus 
quam pra^ceptis, viam vobis monstravit, et ratiocinandi recte, et 
judicandi litc. Expertus loquor. Nam, eodem, quem vos nunc 
eoquimini, professore pro^unte, hie philosophiae fontes primum ac- 
cess! ; hie multarum rerum notitiam hausi, quae maneut adhuc alta 
inente repostse, quae ssepe revoco summa cum voluptate nec minore 
fructu ; et si vqb vobiiiroet ipsis non defueritis, multa nunc etiam 
discerc possitis, quae olim meminisse juvabit* Non enim ab illo im« 
buti estis scientis cujusdam futilis et contentiosas rudimentis, sed 
institutis sanae illius philosophiae, quae est vitae dux, virtutis indaga- 
tiix, expultrixque vitiorum^ in cujus praeceptis unus dies bene ac^ 
tus peccant! immortalitati est anteponcBdus." Immediately after the 
dismission of the class, the aged professor, unable any longer to 
suppress his emotion, dissolved in tears of grateful affection, and fell 
on the neck of his favourite scholar, now his Principal. — Vid. the 
late Professor Dalzel's account of D. Gordon, M. A. 

The late venerable Dr Erskine also, the colleague and friend of 
Principal Robertson, besides affectionately mentioning Dr Steven- 
son in his appendix to the sermon on Dr Robertson's death, stated, 
on more public occasions than one, the great obligations under 
vlucb be lay tp his old preceptor. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



Mr James Smith appointed Principal — Mr JtAn 
Goldie^ Professor of Divinity — Sir John Pringk 
Professor of Moral Philosophy — Mr John Ker 
Professor of Humanity. 

Principal Wishart died towards the end of 1731; 
in consequence of which, several changes took place 
in the university, Dr Hamilton, who was profes- 
sor of divinity, succeeded to tlie office; but he only 
enjoyed that dignity for one year. Mr James Smith, 
one of the ministers of the city, succeeded him upon 
1 6th February 1732 as professor, and, on 18th July 
1733, as principal. In the course of the same year, 
173£, Dr Crauford, who had been the first professor 
of chemistry, but had demitted, and was elected to 
the Hebrew chair, died, and was succeeded by Mr 
William Dawson, of whom I know nothing, except- 
ing that he died upon the 15 th December 1753; 
and Mr James Craig, of whom some account has 
been already given, was succeeded in the professor- 
ship of civil law by Mr Thomas Dundas, advocate 
who was afterwards sheriff-depute of Kirkcudbr^btt 
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This was the greatest mortality that has ever taken 
place in the college in so short a period. In little 
more than a year, two principals and two professors 
died. 

Mr John Goldie succeeded Mr Smith as professor 
of divinity. He had formerly been minister of Earl- 
ston, in the presbytery of Laiuler, and was after- 
wards admitted one of the ministers of the city of 
Edinburgh. It Was whilst he was moderator of the 
General Assembly that the greatest schism took 
place in the Church of Scotland which has happened 
since the revolution ; and, indeed, he is justly to be 
accounted as the sole cause of such an event com- 
ing to pass at the time, and in the manner that it 
did. The divisions which had formerly occurred in 
the Church of Scotland had chiefly regarded doctri- 
nal points ; and the unfortunate heretics had been 
chastised with scorpions, instead of Whips. Thus, Dr 
George Garden of Aberdeen, a raving enthusiast 
who was a fitter subject for an hospital than an ec- 
clesiastical court, was deposed in 1700, because he 
defended the principles of Antonia Bourignon. *• So 
seriously was this affair taken up, that application 

• Dr Garden was nevertheless an ingenious naturalist. A paper 
of his, on generation^ is inserted in the transactions of the Ro) al So- 
ciety of London, for 1691, vol. xvi. p. 474, in which he made an 
addition to Leuwenhoeck*s theory upon that subject. It is a curious 
./act, that Swammerdam, a celebrated Dutch naturalist, about l680» 
renounced this study, to which he had been so much attached, an^ 
embraced the opinions of Bourignon also. 
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was made to his majesty's advocate to prosecute 
for blasphemy all who held her opinions ; and the 
professors of divinity in the different universities 
were requested to make a full collection of the 
errors, and write a confutation of the samc.*^ 
We have seen the manner in which Simson was 
treated. This schism, however, had originally no 
reference to any doctrine in the Confession of 
Faitlu It solely respected the right of the peopte 
to elect their own ministers ; a privilege, one would 
think, very reasonable, if they paid them their sala- 
ries, but has always been found to be frauglU with 
political feuds and animosities, and therefore iBCom- 
patible with a national church. The truth is^ that 
the presentation to a church is a mere civil transac* 
tion; and the right of doing so is guaranteed by the 
law of tlie land. To discourse of an abstract right tQ 
elect a minister as pertaining to the people, whether 
considered as subjects or as cbristiang^ wlien they d» 
not contribute to their support, and when the laws 
have determined it otherwise, is, to say the least sf 
it, most egregious folly. One of the most popular 
ministers of the Church of Scotland however, and 
pne of the most respec^fible, was of a diiferent opi- 
nion ;f ai>d, in a sertnofi preached before the sywd 

^ Abridgment of Acts of AsseQiMy* under tke artide Bum^ 
nionism, 

t This was the Reverend Ebcnczer Unkine, minister, first at PM* 
moaky in Fife, a^d then at Stirling. froiQ thp Records of tlisTovB* 



rth and Stirling, m October 1732, had openly 
ed his sentiments. The Mbject was taken up 
e church courts ; and, after various proceedings, 
id three others were, in August 1733, suspend* 
t>m " the exercise of their ministerial function, 
ill the parts thereof."' Being called before the 
nission in the subsequent November, and hav- 
tonfessed that they had paid no attention to the 
er sentence, the question was put, " Proceed to 
:t a higher censure or not;** when it carried 
he casting vote of the moderator. Professor 
lie " proceed f and they were accordingly de- 
d, * This gave rise to that numerous body of 
jctable dissenters who, in Scotland, are called 
krs. 

fter Dr Goldie had taught divinity in the uni- 
ty for twenty-one years, he was advanced to the 
^fpality, in the room of Dr William Wishart, 
ft. His commission was signed on 27th March 
Ik He was generally esteemed a man of mode- 
abilities, but very attentive to the discharge of 
icademical duties. He died at Edinburgh upon 
19th February 1762, in the eightieth year of his 
and fifty-ninth of his ministry, 
[r William Scott, whom we have mentioned as 
g appointed professor of moral philosophy, felt 
health rapidly declining about the commence- 

icil of Edinburgh, it appears thftf, io l6dS, he was a bursar At 
niversity of Edinburgh, and presented by Pringlc of Torwoodlee. 
Gibs Display of the Secession Testimony, vol. i. p. 25-35. 
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ment of 1734. This melancholy event happening in 
the middle of the session, the patrons were at a con- 
siderable loss to procure a fit person to carry on the 
business of the class, as it had long been, amd still is, 
a standing rule with them, that they will permit no 
professor to nominate his assistant, from whatever 
cause the necessity of having one may arise. This 
nomination they reserve to themselves. Dr, after* 
wards Sir John, Pringle, Dart, had returned from 
Lcyden. where he had graduated a very short time 
before (1730), and proposed to settle in Edinburgh 
as a physician. As an immediate introduction to an 
extensive medical practice is a thing almost quite 
unknown in any country, it was not to be expected 
that his success could be great, in so short a timc^ 
at Edinburgh, where there were so many eminent 
physicians, who had been long established, and the 
competition consequently so great. Being in a mea- 
sure unemployed, of an aspiring temper, and hayinga 
taste for literature, he thought of offering himself as 
a candidate for the office of professor of moral philo- 
sophy, provided that the patrons would elect him 
joint professor with Mr Scott, whose state of health 
rendered any expectation of resuming his labours al- 
together hopeless. This arrangement, therefore^ took 
effect upon the €3d February 1734.* 

Sir John Pringle was born at Stitchell^ in the 
county of Roxburgh, on the 10th April 1707. His^ 
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father was a baronet of the same name, and his 
mother was sister of Sir Gilbert Elliot of Stobs^l^ 
He was the youngest son; and though bis father 
possessed a considerable fortune, yet, according to 
the common custom of Scotland, as a younger 
branch of the family, his patrimony was not very 
ample. Being removed at a great distance from any 
school, and having four sons, his father preferred the 
plan of having a private tutor at home, rather than 
sending them to a boarding-schooL Besides, he 
thus had the pleasure of seeing them educated under 
his own eye. When he was deemed fit to enter a 
university, he was sent to St Andrews. The reason 
of this preference was, that his uncle, Dr Francis 
Pringlc, was professor of Greek, and practised as a 
physician in that city.f It was probably his ex- 
ample which directed the views of young Pringle to 
medicine. Having remained here for several years, 
under the roof of his uncle, who took the charge of 
his education, he removed to Edinburgh in 1727, 
when its medical school was yet in its infancy, and 
attended the lectures for one session only. Boer- 
haave's reputation was so great, that students flocked 

* Kippis' Life of Pringle, p. h. 

t Dr Kippis only calls him ^ a near relation of his father'' Buti 
in Sir John's " account of the success of the Vitrum Ceratum Anti^ 
monii^ published in the Medical Essays, vol. v. p. his words 
arc, " The next testimony is two cases, which I found among my 
uncU Dr Francis Pringle's papers^ wrote with his own band. 
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to Leyden from every country in Europe; atod as 
he was now considerabty advanced in ytef s, mutti- 
tudes, and among the rest Mr Pringle, wete impa- 
tient to repair thither, lest they should be deprived 
of the opportunity of benefiting by his instructions. 
Having taken his degree at Leyden, upon SOth July 
1730, and published his thesis, which was " Dt 
Marcore SenUi,'' * he returned to Edinburgh, and be- 
gan to practice as a physician. 

There is little reason to doubt that this profes- 
sion of moral philosophy was considered by hiin as 
only a secondary object* The manner in which be 
acquitted himself in the chair, according to the 
testimony of the most candid and unexceptionable 
judges, clearly demonstrates that this was the case. 
The truth is, that he who is determined to distin* 
guish himself as the teacher of any science, must 
devote the whole of his attention, and direct the 
wliole bent of his genius, to the cultivation of it. If 
his attention be distracted by a diversity of pursuits, 
lie may add to his own general knowledge ; but his 
usefulness as a public lecturer will be most material- 
ly impaired. There was great likelihood of this being 
the case, when the subjects were so exceedingly dif* 
fercnt as that of medicine and moral philosophy; It 
is not meant to insinuate that he neglected his duty 
as a professor. To do so, would be to assert what is 

* Hal1er*s observation upon it is, Disputatio ad mentevl Botr* 
haavii,**— Mctb, Stud. Med., p. 326\ 
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directly contrary to the fact. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that his genius, or early habits, either did not 
lead him to the cultivation of moral science, or he 
had formed what seems to have been a misconcep- 
tion of what ought to constitute the leading topics 
of discussion in such a course of philosophy. 

There is no doubt that this, one of the most interest*- 
ingof the sciences, is susceptible of, and actually has 
been treated after two different methods ; or rather, 
two sets of philosophers have each chosen to illus- 
trate one departmew of the subject only, to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The one may be called the 
popular, and the other the metaphysical manner; 
The ancients preferred the former; whilst the moderns^ 
particularly since Lord Bacon's time, have been par- 
tial to the latter. Under ethics, the former princi- 
pally included an enumeration and illustration of the 
various duties which We are called upon, as rational 
creatures, to perform. And their treatises upon that 
subject chiefly consist of systems of rules, by which 
the conduct ought to be regulated. They divided^ 
however, their speculations into two parts. In the 
first, they investigated the principles and foundation 
of morality ; a question on which the different sects 
of philosophy held distinct and opposite opinions^ 
The Stoics, the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, &C4 
were far from being agreed upon this head ; and, ac- 
cording to the particular notions they entertained re^ 
specting the determination of this point, their sys* 
terns of philosophy received a corresponding colour* 

Vol. II. r 
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ing. In the second was delivered a code of prectplai 
applicable to the various purposes of Ufe» aod intend* 
ed to direct mankind how they may be moat uae&l 
to their fellow-creaturesi and acquit theraaeWea ta 
the best advantage in the various relations m wbaeb 
they may be placed. The ancients considered that 
ear native country had superior claims upcm qw ler- 
ricesy and commanded our regards more mperiously 
than any other object. This, therefore, was the firat 
class of moral duties which was explatnod by thcnu 
Next succeeded those which we owe to our parentSp 
to our children^ and our friends. The fllustration of 
these constitute the subject of the ethical writings of 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, £pictetu3y and 
Marcus Antoninus^ 

Though l^he philosophy of man, considered at a 
social being, was cultivated by them with the great-^ 
est eagerness and success, yet they never sernn to 
have attempted an analysis or classification of hia 
mental powers, whether speculative or active; It 
would be difficult to^ assign a reason for this biit 
the fact is incontroveitible, that what aaay be QftUttil. 
the intellectual philosophy is entirely of modern diat^ 
and was first brought into notice in this island by the- 
illustrious Locke, whose exanaple was^ in the cmme 
of time, imitated by the other nations of Europe,: 

Dr Pringle followed the method which tbe 
eients had pointed out to him ; and was, if possibly 
even less metaphysical than many of them, who havp 
discussed, with great acutenesSjL th^ principal qyifi^ 
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tions relative to morals^ " He entered uot/* says Dr 
£rskine, into curious disquisitions on the founda- 
tions of morality or on the progress of society, and 
soon dispatched what he chose to say on pneumatics 
and natural religion."^ The discussion of subjects 
which required the possession and exertion of the fa- 
culty of abstraction in a considerable degree, never 
seems to have been congenial to his mind ; and it is 
probable that he did not easily enter into disquisi^ 
tions which involved so abstract ideas. This may 
account for what Dr Kippis relates of him, " that he 
lost all regard for them in the latter part of his life." f 
His lectures wefe composed of a series of moral es- 
says upon such important sujects as he imagined 
would be of essential service to his young hearers 
when they entered upon public life, had a tendency 
to improve their moral faculty, and prepare them for 
acting their part well in society. These topics were 
certainly of the highest importance; and, if well 
handled, could hardly fail of interesting the youths 
His lectures were, as is sometimes said of sermons, 
altogether practical ; but, without being hypercritical, 
it may surely be asked. Whether this was bis proper 
province as professor of moral philosophy ? Or, 
whether he was not to be blamed for not explaining 
and illustrating the philosophical doctrines of Locke, 
which had been forty years in the possession of the 

* Appefidtx to funeral sermon od Dr Robertson. * 
t PringWs Life, p. 69* 

T a 
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public? It was his usual practice also to read ▼ery 
copious extracts from Plutarch, Montaign, Chanron> 
Bacon, Sidney, Hiirrington, Molesworth, and otfaer& 
in order to illustrate some of the observations he had 
made in the course of lecturing. 

The students were required to compose essays on 
prescribed subjects, if the doctor was satisfied with 
the proficiency which they appeared to have made. 
Sometimes these were in Latin, and sometimes in Eng- 
lish, They were delivered in the presence of the 
principal, who made remarks upon them ; and eveiy 
one who chose might attend. 

Dr Pringle's success in life is well known to have 
been remarkable. His regularity of conduct, and 
punctuality in his professional employment, were very 
earty distinguishing features of his character. He 
owed a good deal, too, to his own connexions^ being 
descended from one of the most respectable families 
in the south of Scotland, The person, however, who 
rendered him the most essential service, and may be 
justly called his patron, was Dr Stevenson, who in- 
troduced him to the notice of the Earl ctf Stair. 
His Lordship was so well pleased with Dr Pringl^ 
that, in a short time after, he first appointed him his 
own physician as commander of tlie British army; 
and, upon the 24th August 1742, he was constituted 
physician to the military hospital in Flanders. The 
manner in which he discharged the important duties 
of this othce, to which so great responsibility is an- 
l^xtd, is quite familiar to the public* His great 
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work, on the Diseases of the Army, and which was the 
fruit of his experience ift Flanders, not only extend*- 
ed his fame greatJy, but constituted a new era in 
the naode of carrying on war in modern times. 

The patrons of the college gave him leave of ab- 
sence ; and permitted him to employ Mr Cleghorn, 
who shall be mentioned afterwards, to do the duty of 
the class. Preferment, however, in the army, was 
rapidly conferred upon him. fj^otwithstanding 
Lord Stair's ^tiring from the army, his successor, 
the Duke of Cumberland, appointed him, on 11th 
March 1744, physician-general to his majesty's 
forces in the Low Countries and parts beyond the 
seas ; and next day, physician to the royal hospitals 
in the same countries. In consequence of receiving 
these promotions, he sent in his resignation of the 
professorship. 

This letter was addressed to Bailie Gavin Hamilr 
ton, the presiding magistrate ; for, in consequence of 
the rebellion, there was no Lord Provost for 1745. 

" Edinburgh, ^7th March 1745* 
" The following letter was produced in council, by 
Bailie Gavin Hamilton, from Dr Pringle. 

London, 19th March 1745. 
Sir, — I address this letter to you, as presiding 
magistrate, and in name of the Honourable Town- 
council, in order to acquaint you, that being unable 
to assure the curators and patrons of the college of re» 
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turning to the exercise of my academical duty by No* 
vember next, I do hereby resign my office of professor 
of ethic and pneumatic philosophy in the univiersity 
of Edinburgh, agreeable to the contents of a letter 
I wrote to the late Lord Provost ; and if I have 
anticipated the time specified in that letter, it is in 
compliance with what I presume is still your desire^ 
that my successor may have sufficient time to pre- 
pare lectures for the ensuing session of colleges. 
The town and university may believe, Sfr, that though 
I have quitted the chair, I shall never cease wishing 
well to, and acting on all occasions for the service 
of, that learned society ; and whatever person the 
patrons shall appoint my successor, I shall think it 
my duty, if there be place for my service, to assist 
him with all the materials my experience of science 
or of the world may have furnished me, for the im* 
provement of that branch of philosophy. I desire 
further, Sir, and with all sincerity, that the Town« 
council, representatives of the people, my • fellow 
citizens, may believe it ever was and will be my 
study to deserve well of the community, and to re- 
tain with them that approbation of my behayioor 
I was honoured with in their first letter to me last 
summer, not listening to any other account of me, 
than that I am of the city of Edinburgh, as you know 
me to be, with respect. Sir, your most obedient an4 
^^ectionate humble servant, 

" Jq. PWNPLJB.^ 
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He was, in 1745, recalled from Flanders, in order 
to accompany the forces that were to be sent against 
the rebels, and was present at the battle of Culioden* 
About the same time, he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society ; and, after various medical pre- 
ferments, he was chosen president of that learned 
body on 30th November 1772, when in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age. After holding this honourable 
office for six years, he resigned it, partly through 
the infirmities of old age, but chiefly in consequence 
of the violence of the disputes that then agitated 
the society, respecting the question, Whether pointed 
or blunted conductors are the most efficacious in 
preserving buildings from the pernicious effects of 
lightning? Feeling the infirmities of old age making 
rapid advances, he resolved to leave London, and 
settle in Edinburgh. This he carried into execu* 
tion in 1781. Notwithstanding the marked atten- 
tion which was shewn to him in this the old plaoe 
of bis residence, he felt himself uncomfortable, and 
removed to London in the autumn. But, previously 
to this, he requested the late Dr John Hope, profes- 
sor of botany, and son-in-law to Dr Stevenson, 
who had patronized him in early life, to present ten 
Tolumes folio, of medical and physical observations, 
in manuscript, to the Royal College of Physicians, 
upon the conditions that no part of them should be 
printed, and not lent out of the library upon any 
pretence whatever. He was at the same time em^ 
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ployed, we are told by Dr Kippis, " in preparing 
two other volumes, to be given to the university, 
containing the formulas referred to in his annota- 
tions." It is probable that he did not live to finish 
these ; for they were never presented. 

Sir John Pringle died upon the 18th January 
1782. Though Sir John appears to have had little 
taste for metaphysics, or even poetry, he was a 
most zealous patron of physical science. He had 
frequent opportunities of shewing this during his 
presidency; in which station he acquitted himself 
with so much honour, and was of so great service to 
the philosophical world. His discourses on the 
annual assignments of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal, 
afford sufficient proofs of his great general acquaint* 
ance with physics, of the ardour with which he en- 
tered into whatever experiments contributed to exr 
tend our knowledge of nature, and of the beiievolenc^ 
of his heart as a man and a philosopher. 

Upon the decease of Mr Adam Watt, the patrons, 
with the concurrence of the other electors, preferred 
Mr John Ker to the professorship of humanity. The 
qualifications of this gentleman were well known to 
them. He was born at Dunblane ; had been school- 
master at Crieff ; and, upon occasion of a vacancy in 
the high-school of Edinburgh, sometime about 1710^ 
he became a candidate ; and, after a comparative 
trial, in the presence of the patrons, a committee of 
the ministers and professors being the examinatorSi 
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he was elected one of the masters of that seminary. 
He continued to discharge the duties of that office 
with great approbation till 1717. The rebellion, 
which happened in Scotland in 171^9 produced a 
great sensation throughout the whole country, but 
particularly in the north. None had distinguished 
themselves more zealously in the cause of the Pre- 
tender than the members of King's College, Aber* 
deen. When internal peace was restored, and the 
rebels, to all appearance, completely vanquished, 
government determined to institute an inquiry into 
the conduct of the principal and professors during 
that critical conjuncture. Accordingly, a royal com- 
mission, for visiting both King s and Marischall Col- 
lege, was issued in July 1716. The effect of which 
was, that Dr George Middleton, the principal of 
King's College, and three of the professors, were re- 
moved from their offices.* It was some time before 
successors were appointed. Mr Chalmers, minister 
at Kilwinning, was nominated principal, so early as 
S2d November 1717, by virtue of a royal presenta- 
tion, accompanied with a commission* to the magis- 
trates of Aberdeen, and certain, ministers in both 
towns, to grant him admission to the office. But it 
would appear that the old established method of 
electing professors, sanctioned by the statutes of the 
college, was allowed to take its course ; and, conse* 



• Statist. Acc. vol. xxi. p. 77» 
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queDtly, somewhat longer time was necessary before 
new professors could be appointed. Several caasei 
contributed to retard the new arrangement from 
taking immediate effect. The funds were very low; 
the buildings stood in great need of repair ; and the 
salaries of^the masters were so mean, that it w» 
found necessary to send Principal Chalmers to Loih 
don to supplicate his Majesty *s bounty. It was de- 
termined also, at this time, to make some alterition 
in the plan of education; and this principally re- 
spected the method in which the Greek had been 
taught. It was the custom, at that tim^ for one 
professor to carry one set of students through their 
whole course. The professors taught, by rotatioDi 
the different branches of philosophy, and Greek alsa 
The latter was, about the beginning of the cen- 
tury, allotted, by a royal and parliamentary yisitr 
tion, to a separate professor. So that Mr Ker 
was the first professor of Greek in King's College 
Aberdeen, whose sole duty it was to teach that 
language. I cannot help thinking it extraordinary 
that he should have received thb appointment in 
1717> considering bow much party spirit then pre- 
vailed throughout the country, and how alert the 
agents of government were to ascertain the political 
principles of every one who was a candidate for a 
public situation. It is well known that he was the 



* Statist. Acc. vol, xxi. p. 82. 
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intimate friend of Dr Pitcairn, and had written 
Latin poems upon the subject of the Doctor s death. 
His associates appear to have been principally Jaco* 
bites. Whether he possessed the prudence or the^ 
art to conceal his real sentiments, or whether he re- 
canted, I know not. It is not improbable that he 
had been educated at this university, because his 
partiatity to it was very great. About 1725, hd 
published a poem, entitled " Dmwides^^ in which he 
is said to have commemorated in Latin verse a great 
number of the many illustrious scholars who received 
their education at that seminary. I have not been 
able to procure a sight of 4t. Though it be in the 
catalogues, it is not to be found in any of the public 
libraries in Edinburgh. 

Mr Ker was professor of the Greek language in 
King's College for about seventeen years ; and was 
elected professor of Humanity in the university of 
Edinburgh upon the 2d October 1734.* He was 
now restored to his former associates, prosecuted his 
studies with great vigour, and rapidly became a very 
popular teacher. The authors which he read in the 
first class were nearly the same as are taught in the 
highest class of the high-school. But as a great pro* 
portion of his students had been educated at that 
seminary, he selected different passages from those 
which they had read there. In addition to thosei 
they also perused some of Juvenal's Satires, generally 



* CouDC. Regist. ^/. 
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the tenth ; and sometimes a portion of Claudiau OTi 
Lucan. In obedience to the injunction of the gene- 
ral assembly, he latterly read Buchanan's Pselmii 
and Boyd's Hecatombe Christiana^ every Monday, 
morning, as a sacred lesson, which they could pw 
pare on. Sunday, He spent a portion of every mojm- 
ing in going over the material part of Ruddimao's 
Grammar, commenting upon and illustrating tbe 
rules as he went along. After the same manner^ he 
used Vossius' Compend of Rhetoric as a tes^t-book; 
and read Drummond's Compend of Ancient and 
Modern Geography. The students were required .to 
compose Latin orations, and deliver them publicly 
before the whole class. 

In the second, or what was then, and* is sometimes 
still called the private class, the students were en- 
gaged in reading the Epistles and Ars Poetica of Hp- 
race, Tacitus, and sometimes Suetonius and Pliny s 
Panegyrics. 

A most candid and very competent judge, tbe late 
Dr Erskine, informs us, that Mr Ker had peculiar 
rities in his manner of teaching ; and, perhaps from 
an enthusiastic passion for the books he explainedi 
sometimes imagined elegance and force of expressioa 
where there was none. Yet great was his merit in 
gaining the affection of his scholars, and great his 
success in exciting and directing their study of the 
Latin classics."* He appears to have been quite aQ 

* A pp. to Sermon on the death of Principal Robertson. 
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enthusiast in his profession, and to have spared no 
paiins to communicate a knowledge of the Latin 
language, as well as a taste for Roman literature, to 
hik scholars. This kind of learning was in great 
request at that time in Edinburgh ; and the profi- 
ciency of many who cultivated it was remarkable. 
At the head of those scholars was unquestionably Mr 
Thomas Ruddiman, the celebrated grammarian, whose 
accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue stands un- 
rivalled by any modern. So early as 1718, he and 
the masters of the high-school instituted a society, 
whose express object was the cultivation of classical 
literature, to the exclusion of every thing else. * Se-^ 
veral of the members of that association were ac- 
curate scholars ; and afterwards gave proofs of their 
acuteness as critics in philosophy, and the ardour 
with which they prosecuted their favourite studies. 
Besides Ruddiman, Mr John Love, one of the mas- 
ters of the high-school, who afterwards removeid to 
Dalkeith, was an eminent classical scholar. His re- 
view of Trotter's Latin Grammar is a masterly per- 
formance, and may still be perused with profit, 
though the treatise which gave occasion to it has 
long sunk into oblivion. The notorious Lauder was 
also a member, who, whatever may be affirmed of 
his morals, was undoubtedly a good linguist^ which 
even his absurd and wicked attempt to prove MiU 

* Chalmers' Life of Ruddiman, p. 83*^ 
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ton guilty of plagiarism sufficiently shevrecL* These 
and others were speedily joined by Mr Home^ 
terwards Lord Karnes, who was not as yet called to 
the bar ; but feeling the effects of having neglected 
the cultivation of classical learning, he began aboit 
this time to study, with his accustomed ardour, thoM 
ancient monuments of elegant composition. Mr 
Archibald Murray, Mr James Cochran, and some 
other members of the Faculty of Advocates, together 
with Mr Greorge Wishart, afterwards one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, considered themselves u 
honoured by being admitted as members. 

Whether Mr Ker was one of the original ibunden^ 
I think may be doubted ; hut, upon his return tt 
Edinburgh in 1734, he joined his old associates, and 
became a very active member. This is the mast 
singular, as his chief opponent in obtaining the pn^ 
fessorship of humanity was Lauder, who stood a 
candidate for the office, having taught the daa 
during the term of Mr Watt's sickness, cl£ which be 

* Very little of Laudei^s early hbtory is known* Hb fotgaam 
in regard to Milton afiford just grounds for snspecting his veadqf 
upon any subject. In p. 51, however, of the Poeianum Atj^trm 
Musa Sacra^ which was printed by Riiddiman, he inform^ qs that 
be was nephew to the celebrated Sir John Lauder of FountainhaB. 
Sir John was one of the most upright judges, anil one of the faot 
lawyers, which this country ever produced^ The library of dM-fr 
culty of Advocates is more indebted to Lord Fountunhall for hii 
manuscript collections than to any other single coUeclor* 



diedi Laiider was of a very irritable temper, wbysb 
hia own imprudenciea and disappoiatmeiits di4 uol 
ccmfribute to rectify. He waa in poor circumstances: 
and his acquainiances seem to have looked upou 
faim as an object of compassion. It was und^r the 
mfliience of this principle, that Sir Robert Stewart^ 
professor of natural philosophy, Messrs Ker and 
Ruddiman, permitted their names to be mentioned 
as contributors in Lauder's proposals for printing by 
subscription " a Collection of Sacred Poems.*^ Thii 
work was printed in 17 S9* 

Besides the " Domides/' which has been alreadj 
mentioned, Mr Ker also published, in 1737, Cantici 
Salomonis Paraphrasis Gemina, also verses on the 
•death of Dr Pitcairn and Scott of Thirlestane, &c» 
That he was well skilled in the Latin language 
cannot admit of a doubt ; but it does not fall to the 
lot of every good scholar to be aWe to write elegant 
verses. The success of Pitcairn seems to have eli- 
cited great emulation in the breasts of the contem* 

/ 

* ^ I was so sensible/' says Ruddiman, ^ of the weakness and folly 
of that man, that I shunned his company as far as decently I could.*^ 
— Chalmers, p. 150. 

The title of the work is P$etarum ScoUrum Mujcb Saerm ; 
stve quatuor sacri Codicis scriptorum, Davidis et Solomonis, Jobi 
et Jcremiae, Poetici, per totidem Scotos, Arct. Jonstonum ct Jo. 
Ker rum, F. Adamsonum et G. Hogaram, Latino carmine redditi. 
Quibus ob argumenti similitudinem, adnectontur alia^ Scotoraoa 
itidem, opuscula sacra. — £din« i739^avo.'^ 
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porary scholars in Scotland. Their admiration of 
him was excessive ; and the praises virhieh they be- 
stoWy turn as much upon the qualities of his heart 
as the extent of his genius. Mr Ker, in particular^ 
was on terms of the most intimate footing with the 
Doctor while he lived ; and, after his decease^ seized 
every opportunity of embalming his memory. Be» 
ing pretty far advanced in life before he was elected 
professor of humanity, he only enjoyed the office for 
seven years. He died in November 1741, much 
regretted by his numerous friends, but especially bj 
his pupils. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Or JVilUam TVUhart^ secundus, appoinied Prindpal-^ 
Dr Alexander IFcbster — Mr Erskine, Professor of 
Scois Law — i)r Patrick Cummng^ Church His^ 
iory. 

[n consequence x)f the dckth of Principal iame^ 
Smith, wlxo had liekl his office for only three years^ 
tlie patrons discovered the greatest solicitude to pro;^ 
/ide a man of talents as a successor. Mr Smith had 
>een admitted one of the ministers of the city pre^ 
irioufily to his liav ing any connexion with the univer- 
sity. It has been already stated^ that he taught 
livinity for one session ; and the term of bis admi^ 
nistratiou as head of the college was so extremely 
slu)rt, tliat neither hid colleagues nor the public had 
iuflicient time to form a just opinidn concerning him 
n that character. Th^ were exceedingly fortunate 
n the choice they made. They unanimously elect* 
xl Dr William Wisbart^ at that time minister of a 
dissenting congregation in London. His father^ of 
jie same name, had presided over the university di 
Edinburgh for nearly sixteen years ; and, though nob. 
Vol. !!• u 
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equal to him as an elegant scholar, or as a man of 
extensive information, yet discharged the duties of 
that honourable situation with great credtt, and was 
much esteemed as one of the ministers of Edinbu^h. 
The person whom they now pitched upon was the sen 
of their old friend, and had recetved his education 
among them. 

Dr William Wishart, secundum was bom tawardi 
the end of the seventeenth century. He received his^ 
education at the public schools, and afterwards at 
the university, of* Edinburgh. Being early destined 
for the ehurch, he was, when a tery young man^ 
licensed to preach the gospel, hy the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, about the year 1?16. The Magistrates 
of Edinburgh, at that time, being convinced tkat the 
places for pubhc worship were inadequate to acMiD* 
modate the population of the city, fitted' up^ftfaal^ 
belonging to the corporation of skinners, and opened! 
it as a chapel. Here, as he informs us himie]^ be 
preached for tliree years statedly, fti l7Sil| heac» 
cepted of an invitation to become one of the minis* 
ters of Glasgow. He first officiated i» what wa» 
called the Wynd Church, which was* thrown* down 
long ago, and w^s afterwards admitted minister of 
tlie Tron Chureh. Being strongly solicited to ac» 
cept of a call from a dissenting congregation ia 
London, he complied, and was first minister of the 
Old Jewry, and then at Founders HalL When.he 
left London, and repaired to Scotland^ he brougbt 
idong with him the most ample recommendations 
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from Dr Isaac Watts, Mr Josiah Bayes^ Dr Harris^ 
Mr Moses Lowman, and Mr Calamy.* 

The election took place upon the 10th Novertiber 
1736; and yet it is singular that he was not install* 
ed in his office till the 2d of November of the sub- 
sequent year.t No reason whatever is assigned for 
this delay. Nay, he does not even appear to have 
accepted of the offer made to him till November 
1737* The reason of his not becoming one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh at the same time that he was 
elected principal, was an accusation of heresy; and 
the presbytery of Edinburgh would not sustain the 
calU The accusations were very far from being sub« 
stantiated, and, even though they had been proved, 
were of a very trifling nature. A very candid and 
excellent judge, the late Dr Erskine, observes, " that 
the Doctor was unjustly accused of heresy, for main- 
taining that true religion is influenced by higher 
motives than self-love.'^J The prosecution, however, 
was carried on with great virulence through the in- 
ferior courts ; but the general assembly vindicated Dr 
Wishart. There can be little doubt of his having 
had the promise of the first vacancy ; but an open- 
ing did not occur till January 1739, when the 

* These are still in the possession of his grandson, Patrick Wishart, 
Esq. W. S. 

f JCounc. Regist of those dates. 
^ Erskioe's Sermons, vol. i. p. 270. 
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presbytery agreed to Principal Wishart's settlemeBt 
in the New Grey Friars Clmrclu*** 

The person who was inducted into Edinburgh in 
17379 wheni according to the usual practice of the 
patronsy it ought to have been Dr Wishart, was. the 
celebrated Dr Alexander Webster, who, without being 
presented first to a single charge, according to esta- 
blished practice, was at once translated from Cal* 
ross to the collegiate charge of the Tolbooth Church. 
Though this was considered in those days as a great 
innovation, yet it can be satisfactorily explained. 
By this Arrangement, he became the immediate sue- 
cessor of his father, Mr James Webster, who for 
thirty years had been pastor of that church. He 
had long been the idol of his hearers ; and what- 
ever opinion he delivered upon any subject was 
oracular, and instantly acquiesced in by them. They 
had been so much accustomed to a particular style 
of preaching, to the selection of certain doctrines, 
and those, too, treated after a certain fashion, that 
to have presented Dr Wishart to them^ who confined 
himself much more to moral illustration^ would have 
produced a rebellion, and rendered both parties very 
uncomfortable. The patrons, therefore^ to pacify the 
congregation, consulted their prejudices, preisented 
the son of their late minister^ who possessed very 
popular talents, and preached the doctrines of Cat 
vinism, though he was not a Supralapsarian as his 

^ * Scots Magaziae, vol* u p. 43. 
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father was. Dr Wishart was in the meantime pre- 
vailed on to delay urging for a little what his pre* 
decessor had claimed as a right. 

No sooner had Dr Wishart entered upon his office 
as principal, than he immediately commenced an 
inquiry into the state of the college. In consequence 
of the shortness of the time for which his two prede- 
cessors had held the'office, together with the bad state 
of their health, different departments of the business of 
the university had run into disorder; and this was par- 
ticidarly the case with the library. He got a neW 
set of regulations drawn up, in order to correct the 
abuses which had crept in. No books were lent 
out of tlie library ; but it was agreed that it should 
be open six hours in summer, and four in winter. 
During the fonner, it was to be kept open from 
seven to nine, and ten to twelve, and in the after- 
noon from four to six. The librarian was to attend 
regularly at these hours; and any student at the 
university had the liberty of consulting whatever 
books he chose^ provided that he entered his name 
in an album kept by the librarian. On examining 
this register, which was only kept for a few. years, 
the only persons who appear to have made great use 
of this privilege^ and whom I knew, were Dr 
William Cullen and Dr Hugh Blair, two very singular 
exceptions. But even this circumstance demonstrates 
how early a passion for study had seized these two 
eminent men, who were afterwards destined to shed 
such lustre upon the upiv^rsjty of £djj[iburgh^ 
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From the foundation of the college^ the dnty of 
the principal consisted in having the general charge 
of the whole society ; in taking an account of the 
proficiency of the students of the languages and 
philosophy ; presiding at all university meetings, pubii 
lie examinations, trials for degrees^ and conferring 
all degrees. Besides, it was the custom for him, 
both as principal and prinuxrius professor of divinity, 
occasionally to deliver public orations in the com^ 
pion hall upon any literary, philosophical, or theo* 
logical subject which he deemed proper. These 
were attended by the professors in their gowns, and 
the great body of thp students. This practice had 
never been altogether abandoned ; but Dr Wiahart 
revived it, by assembling the >yhole university much 
more frequently for this specific purpose than had 
been done for a good many years. Though it was 
completely within his province, yet none of hi^ pre- 
decessors had attempted to take a minute inspect 
tion of the progress either of the theological or me* 
dical students. The exercise of this ftmction was 
considered to be unnecessary, or at least invidious, 
considering the age and standing of these students; 
and, perhaps, to render such a duty of any real use 
to those for whom it was intended, was totally im- 
practicable. He was most laborious in taking fre^ 
queut opportunities of visiting the' junior classe^i 
and of being present when they were examined by 
the different professors. An excellent classical 
scholar himself, he took great pleasure in otta^rvin^ 
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ihe progress of his young friends ; lie encouraged and 
stimulated them to greater exertion ; and, by every 
niotive which he could devise, excited them to the 
study of those admirable models which the ancients 
have transmitted to us. But the Doctor's enlarged 
views were not alone confined to the cultivation of 
the learned languages. He was intimately acquaint* 
ed with the ancient as well as modern moralists ; 
and the natural bent of his studies, as well as his 
genius, led him to cherish in the breasts of such 
young men, as he perceived to be possessed both of 
application and talents, an increasing desire to add 
to their stock of knowledge. When any discourses 
or orations were to be delivered, he regularly houour« 
cd the meeting with his presence, listened to 'the 
juvenile essays with the most marked attention and 
patience, and criticised them with the most unaffect- 
ed candour. Such young men as were dbtinguished 
for their good dispositions, and gave tokens of genius, 
became the peculiar objects of his iregard. This pa- 
ternal care was not only extended to them during 
the term of their attendance at college, but was also 
testified upon every future occasion, whenever ho 
had an opportunity of rendering them any service. 
By the prudence and propriety of his conduct, as the 
head of the university,, he gained the esteem and af- 
fection of ail. 

Dr Wishart was not only intimately acquainted 
with the classics, but his knowledge of the writings 
of those modern authors who are distinguished for 
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the purity of 'their Latin style, was very cxtensife. 
Among these, the celebrated dialogue of tlie amiabU 
but unfortunate Florence Wilson, or V<^m^V!^ ^ 
Jnimi Tranquillitatey was much admired by him, as it 
has been by every lover of the Socratic school, and 
elegant latinity, who has perused it The Doctor, 
when residing in London, had formed an fntimacy 
with most of the literary characters in the metropolis. 
Among others, he seems to have been in liabits of 
the most unreserved friendship with Dr John Ward, 
one of the professors of Gresham College^ and authof 
of a treatise on oratory. When the Principal had 
determined to reprint Volusenus^ I>r Ward prefixed a 
letter to the e^litiop, \xx which he modestly, but witk 
great justice, describes pr Wishait's character and 
zeal for the improvement of the students uoder his 
care. In 1743^ he also published Ernesti's Preface 
to his edition of Cicero, 

Dr Wi&liart'a zeal to promote the cause of literia* 
ture was not cgnfined within the walls of his college. 
He was ever ready to join in the most hearty co- 
operation with tho^e who cultivated letters, ^lassi* 
cal learning was then taught in the schools aud uni<« 
versities with considerable success ; but little, atten* 
tion had been paid by the Scotish literati ta the cut 
tivation of a good English style. From the tincie of 
the accession of James to the throne qf England, 
Scotish authors had avowedly proposed to imi- 
tate their more southern neighbours in their Ian* 
guage ; but many causes concurred to preveqt this 
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(torn taking full efFect for more than a century. The 
nation, during the whole of that period^ was convuW 
$ed by internal commotions, and the public mind so 
distracted, that little leisure was afforded for such 
kind of studies* After the union, however, and when 
the minds of men had time to recover from the agi- 
tation of the rebellion of 171*, the examples which 
had been given in England began to exercise their 
attention, and become the objects of tlieir imitation. 
Associations of literary men began to be formed for 
this express purpose, whpse mutual intercourse sti- 
mulated each other. One of the earliest institutions 
of this kind was "the Rankenian Club,*^ so called 
from the name of the tavern-keeper in whose house 
they assembled. The gentlemen who composed it* 
spent their hours of meeting in literary conversation^ 
making critical remarks on any new works of merit 
that were published j or on the style, sentiment, or 
manner, of authors of established reputation. One of 
their number was appointed to deliver an essay upon 
some prescribed subject at each meeting ; concern* 
ing the merits of which, every member was request- 
ed to give his opinion. Dr Wisbart was a very 
active member of this society ; and several of his 
colleagues united with him in promoting the laud* 
able object which they had in view, — their own 
mutual improvement. Among these were Messrs 

^ A list of their names is inserted by the late Lord Woodhouseko 
in his Life of Lord Kames, vol. i. Append. No. 8. 
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Macky, M'Laurin, Stevenson« and Sir John Pringl^i 
all of whom have been mentioned in the course 
of this history. This " clyb" was formed so early 
as 1716 ; and it continued to assemble for nearly fifty 
years. The Principal was no less eminent as it 
preacher than as an elegant scholar. The style and 
method of discourses from the pulpit in those days 
are well known. The early reformers found it ne- 
cessary, in self defence, to publish to the world the 
views they had espoused concerning the speculatiire 
doctrines of the gospel ; and, in particular, to explain 
and confirm their sentiments respecting the points 
of dispute that existed between them and the Church 
of Rome. When they had once taken their groundi 
they were excluded from having it in their power 
ever after to retreat. The most nice and intricate 
questions in theology were defined, and the precise 
boundaries between truth and error were ascertain* 
ed, with all the logical precision of which the com- 
pilers were capable, in order to anticipate the objec" 
tions of the abettors of the Church of Rome. This 
manifesto^ as it may be called, was originally in* 
tended as a simple exhibition of the opinions they 
held; but they were not aware that they had thus 
forged fetters for themselves and their posterity, from 
which even the wisdom of ages could not enable 
them to escape. All the national reformed churcbest 
in due time, eagerly followed their example. Scot- 
land, aipong the rest, had its confmion^ as it was 
called, and which, as the word intimates^ containeil 
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an exposition of tlie opinions inaintatned by its tu« 
habitants/ During that extraordinary period of 
British history, the time of the civil wars, an as« 
sembly was convoked at Westminster, and deputies 
were sent from the Church of Scotland to assist iu 
their deliberations. They compiled a system, drawn 
up •with more ability and address than any other 
confession in use among the reformed. After the 
revolution of 1688, the doctrines of this book were 
confirmed by act of parliament, and the treatise 
ifself established as a test of orthodoxy in Scotland, 
The theory of religion, whether true or false, as well 
as of any art or science, is much more susceptible of 
definition than the practice; or, in the language of 
theologians, the speculative doctrines of the gospel 
are mu6h more easily arranged into a system than 
its moral precepts. Of course, it is much more easy 
to harangue an audience upon abstruse metaphysical 
questions in divinity, than to explain and enforce 
the practice of christian duties, by motives derived 
from truths which the Scriptures have revealed. 

The popular preachers in Scotland at the time that 
Dr Wishart began his ministry, chiefly discilssed in 
public some part of the system, taking a doctrine, 
upon the explanation and corroboration of which 
they entered with all the formality of a theological 
professor. A very great proportion of them made it 
a point to lecture through the Assembly's Larger 
Catechism ; but, if they did not attempt this for- 
midable enterprizci they substituted the Shorter 
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Catechism in its stead. Another class dealt entirely 
in allegory ; and the more far-fetched the points of 
resemblance or difference were, the common peofdfr 
went away the more pleased. In short, in wfaatem 
shape they delivered themselves, it was made to com- 
prehend a complete system of divinity. They began 
with the divine decrees, and ended with the day 
of judgment. 

Dr Wishart was among the first, if not the very 
first, in Scotland, who pursued a very different course 
as a minister of the gospel. Possessed of a gooil 
taste in composition, an accurate judgment, an ex- 
cellent fund of natural sense, and thoroughly mas- 
ter of his subject as a divine, he determined to trace 
out a path opposite to that of most of his brethren. 
Whilst he avoided the vulgarities and technical 
phraseology which disfigured the seripnons of the ge- 
nerality, he determined to combine 9s much plain- 
ness, elegance, and useful illustration, in his dis- 
courses, as he possibly could ; and all these he at** 
tained in a high degree. He was at the same time 
distinguished, says the late excellent Dr ErsktQC, 
for " depth of thought, originality of genius, and 
the art of gaining attention to the most common 
and necessary subjects, by new reflections, illu^Eftv 
tions, and arrangements." 

This valuable member of society Uied. on the ISth 
May 1753. 

Mr Alexander Bain, professor of Scotjs law, ha?* 
ing died about the beginning of 1737, the patron? 
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gave intimation to the faculty of Advocates, whp 
presented two persons for their tihdice. These were 
Mr John Erskine and Mr James Balfour, advocates. 
They preferred the former to the office. This mode 
of election was settled by act of parliament, and 
the salary, which was L.100 sterling, was, by the 
same act, 9th of George I. payable out of a duty of 
two pennies Scots upon every pint of ale aj>d beer 
sold in the city of Ediuburgli. A grant of this kind 
has from time to time been made to the magistrates 
Kit the oity since the revolution of 1688. 

Mr Erskine entered upon the duties of his pro- 
fessorship with great ardour; and his lectures excit- 
ed such interest, that many more students repaired 
to his class than formerly. The text-book that he 
used for several years was M'Kenzie s Imtitutions^ 
which had also been employed by his predecessor, 
lie afterwards, however, published one of his own, 
some time about 17^2 ; and found it much more agree- 
able to himself, and beneficial to his pupils, to adopt 
an arrangement which he conceived to be more na- 
tural, and that permitted him to pursue the train of 
his own reflections. After having taught Scots law 
with great reputation for twenty-eight years, he re- 
signed his professorship in 1765, and spent the re« 
niainder of his life in composing his system of Scots 
law ; which, however, was not published till after 
his death, in 1773. It is still considered as a staa« 
dard book of the law of Scotland. 

Mr Erskine was father to the late and never-to* 
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he«forgotten Dr John Erskine, one of the fliiinistmof 
Edinburgh, whose literary acquirements were of the 
very first order. Naturally possessed of an inquisitive 
turn of mindy ardent in the pursuit of knowledgei 
he spent a long life in gratifying this paMion, But 
his good sense, united with the strong impresmms of 
religion which he had received at a very early perkMi, 
had taught him that^ as a minister of the gospel,' he 
ought not to lay up his talent in a napkin^ But 
great intellectual endowments were not the only 
distinguishing features in Dr Erskine*9 chanieter: 
He was candid, open, and ingenuous. His toiie of 
thinking was truly liberal ; and perhaps no emiiBent 
man ever passed through life with less reprolichy 
even from enemies, who were far from being- gene- 
rous. The friendship which existed between him -Und 
Principal Robertson, and which he himself 'has M> 
well pourtrayed, will long remain as a rare instance 
of the expression of genuine feeling, . . ^ 

The manner in which the first professor of 6huith 
history was appointed has been already explained; 
and that, from some political reason, now forgottedi 
the Town-council were never consulted upbtf fliC 
subject* After several ineffectual efforts to e6iiYpd 
him to produce his commission, the matterwas iSbat 
promised. It is impossible, however, to state alFthe 
particulars of this transaction, because (v^hetber 
through design of inadvertency I know not) there 
is no further notice taken of it in the records. Wheal 
Mr Crauford died, in 1737i the King presented fir 
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Patrick Cumming, who was indiicted to bis office 
exactly after the sanie manner as the other regius 
professors are at this day. The commission from 
the King ts presented to the Town-council, and 
is received by them; but it is always under 
protest, that the Town-council, as patrons of the 
university, sliall suffer no injury thereby. The 
person presented is installed in his office ami 
introduced to the Senatus Academkus by the 
college bailie, and is henceforth recognized as a 
member of the university. The misunderstanding 
which existed between the crown and the patrons 
at the time of the foundation of this professorship, 
together with the gross ignorance of the agents of 
government respecting the constitution of the col- 
lege, has ever since rendered the terms of the com- 
mission to be in direct opposition to what had been 
established from its foundation. He is expressly 
styled second professor of divinity and ecclesiasti. 
cal history." Now, the principal is er officio pti^ 
marhis ; and he whose business it is to teach divinity^ 
must, in a consistency with common sense, be con* 
sidered a second professor, independently of his office 
having existed for more than a century before the 
other. So that the professor of ecclesiastical his* 
tory, if the constitution of the university is to be 
regarded, is only iiird professor of divinity. The 
mistake at first arose from the ignorance of the per- 
son who first drew out the commission ; and is of it- 
self not a matter of much consequence. 

Dr Camming gave lectures upon Jo. Alphonu 
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Turretini Camptndiwn Historue Ecckiiastiea. He 
was a man of very extensive critical knowledge, and 
liad good talents for business. He consequently 
took an active part in the business of the astemblyi 
of which he was three times moderator. As a 
preacher, he is represented as being equalled by feir 
^* in an easy, fluent, neat, and elegant style." He 
resigned the chair, on the 18th June 1762, in favour 
of his son Robert, who never, as far as I knoVi dt" 
Uvered any lectures. 
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CHAPTER XVIL . 

Jbr diaries Ahton^ Professor qf Batamf and Materia 
Medica — Dr Robert Morison — JOr Patrick Blair 
^Mr Ro^'t Smth, Professor of Midwifery— Mr 
Robert Hunter^ qf Greek — Mr George Stewart^ of 
tiumanitjf — Dr John^tewart^ of Natural Philoso^ 
phy--Mr WilUam Cleghom^ ofMgral Philosophy-^ 
Dr Francis Huicheson. 

SoMB notice has been already taken of Dr Charles 
Alston.* At what time he was appointed king's 
botanist for Scotland I do not know ; but it must 
have been at an early period, and long before the 
3 1 St March 1738, when he was elected professor of 
medicine and botany in the university of Edinburgh* 
He obtained the appointment of being king's bota- 
nist through the Duke of Hamilton, who is herita* 
ble keeper of the Palace of Holyroodhous^ to which 
this garden was attached. The two offices were 
perfectly distinct from one another, and seem to 
have been both held by Mr Sutherlandi upon whose 

« 
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death, it is more than prohable, Dr Alston succeed- 
ed. The one was (|uite compatible with the other, 
the king's botanist beins^ a sinecure. He was 
native of Lanarkshire; ancF, at an early period of life, 
was patronized by the Duchess of Hamrlton, who 
wished him to' study the law, as the most likely 
means by which he could obtain an estabFishment 
in the world, and put it in her power to serve him» 
Her solicitations, however, were unavailing; Whether 
this proceeded froin a rooted* dislike to the profession 
of the law, is not known. He had probably secretly 
cherished an attachment to the study of nledicibe, 
which he had not the courage publicly to declare 
to her Grace. Be that as it may, he spent all his 
youth, and a very considerable share of the bestpaft of 
his manhood, about Hamilton Palace. He was boro 
in 1689 ; and it was not till 17 16 that he gavehiai^ 
self up entirely to the study of botany and medicinei 
Having taken his determination, he set out for 
Leyden, at the comparatively advanced age of thirty- 
three ; and' prosecuted his studies with the most per- 
severing industry. Whilst attending the lectures of 
the illustrious Boerhaave, he had the good fortmit 
to meet at the same university several of his country- 
men, eagerly engaged in the same pursuits, and wite 
afterwards made a most distinguisbi;d figure asr prac- 
titioners and professors of medicine in their nati^ 
country. These yOung men had caught ' the spirit 
of their master; and vied with each other in zealously 
prosecuting the study of medicine. Though Mr 
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Alston Was considerably older than any of themi yet 
the intimacy which he formed with young liien of 
genius at that seminary, contributed much to ex- 
tend his knowledge of physic ; and the broad basis 
upon which this friendship was founded, became the 
source of the most pleasing recollections during the 
whole course of his life. Having taken his degree 
pf doctor of physic, he returned to his native country^ 
and commenced practising as a physician in Edin-* 
burgh. He appeal's to have cultivated botany long 
before he went to Leyden ; but the prelections of 
Boerhaaye ri vetted more firmly his predilection 
for this elegant and delightful study. Notwith- 
standing^ his residence abroad, he still retained his 
office of being king's botanist in Scotland; and,- 
consequently, made it his study td procure as many 
seeds of rare plants as he possibly could. Botany 
was at thb time more cultivated in Holland than in 
any other country of Europe. Indeed, medical 
science in general flourished in Holland ; for there 
was no. branch of medical study which the fostering 
care of Boerhaave did not improve. His public 
garden contained a store of plants unknown in thi^ 
country ; and though it must be confessed that, 
during the greater part of the time that Mr Suther- 
land was professor of botany, care was taken to 
extend the collection, and cultivate diligetitly such 
plants as could be obtained; yet, partly in Con- 
sequence of his studies taking a totally different 
direction, but chiefly through the infirmities of old 
age, little attention had been paid to the botanical 
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gardens. The curators at Leyden shewed Dr Aktod 
every indulgence, treated liim in the most liberal 
manner, and supplied him with what they could 
spare, and he stood in need of. 

Upon his arrival in Scotland, he was elated with 
the prospect of the great improvements Which he 
should be enabled to introduce in the cultivation of 
plants, both considered as an elegant amoaementi 
and as furnishing officinal plants which were em- 
ployed in the rnateria medico. That he gave in* 
structions at this time in botany in the king's garden 
at Holyroodhouse, in 1720, as is affirmed, seems to 
be very probable. But these botanical lessons had 
no connexion whatever with the university, for Mr 
Preston held the office of professor of botany fbr 
many years after that period ; and I entertain little 
doubt that it was Preston who was. the cause of so 
long time having elapsed before Dr Alston was ap 
pointed a professor in the university* Preston was 
now in extreme old age ; had been long unable to 
give any lessons on botany, and the Edinburgh medi* 
cal school still required the addition of lectures 
u{K>n that subject, as well as on the materia mediae 
before it could be considered as in any d^^ree com* 
plete. This had been long observed by the patrons; 
but, in consequence of the intervention of some ob- 
stacle or another, effisctual means were never taken 
to correct it. At last, in 1738, The couifcilt 
considering that, were a professor of .medicine and 
botany elected and installed in the ci^*s coU^ it 
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would in a great measure contribute to the advance- 
ment of learnings as well as to the interest and benefit 
of the city ; and that it is necessary to make choice 
of a person who is well qualified to discharge the 
duties of such ; they, therefore, appoint Dr Charles 
Alston,** &c, ♦ This was in the month of March« 
He commenced his first course of botany in the sub- 
sequent May, and the materia medica in Novem- 
ber ; and, during the twenty-two years that he was 
a professor, regularly delivered two courses, one on 
each of these subjects^ every year, 

Dr Alston was exceedingly laborious in the dis- 
charge of his public duty as a professor ; and dis* 
covered the greatest anxiety to afford to the students 
all the facilities in his power t9 aid them in their 
progress. The late celebrated Dr Fothergill, who 
had been his pupil, bears ample testimony to the 
assiduity of his old master ; and describes in glowrag 
language the benefit which those who* attended him 
had the means of reaping, — his caution in specula- 
tion, and how laborious he was in experiment, f 

As soon as he was advanced to be a professor, be 
began to devise means by which he might vender his 
lectures more interesting and useful to the students. 
For this purpose, in less than two years, he published 
an index of the plants, especially the oflScinal plants 
demonstrated to students in the Edinburgh medical 

* Coasc. Regist. t^. mm, 

t Fothergill'ft Ess. on tke CUnctcr of Dr RofSflL 
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garden. This was evidently intended as a textbook ; 
and, in order to be successfully tauglit, there is no 
science which more requires the assistance of one. 
The names of the plants are of foreign derivation, 
which, though no obstacle to some, yet, to the 
generality, present formidable difficulties. Such an 
index also aids the memory greatly ; and its good 
effects are most sensibly felt at this day : But it 
must have been much more indispensible when Dr 
Alston published. The works of Linnaeus were 
hardly known even to the learned ; and his method 
and doctrines were strenuously opposed by almost 
all the philosophers who cultivated botany, and, as 
we shall find, by Dr Alston among the rest So that 
little or no methodical arrangement was regarded. 

It is a singular circumstance, and ought to be 
mentioned to the honour of Scotland, that the first 
person who ever made the attempt to reduce botany 
to a science was Dr Robert Morison, a native of 
Aberdeen, and born in 1620. He was warmly 
attached to Charles 1. and, as a royalist, had taken 
up arms in the cause. This rendered it expedient for 
him to leave his native country, and repair to Paris; 
where he distinguished himself so much by his natih 
ral knowledge, as to be recommended by M. Robins^ 
the king's botanist, to the Duke of Orleans, and 
was appointed superintendant of the DukeV fine 
garden at Blois. Upon the death of his patron, he 
was, in 1660, advanced to be royal professor of 
botany ; and, in I669, botanical professor at Oxford, 
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where he died, in 1^83- It was his labours that 
directed the attention of Ray and others, in England, 
so strongly to botany. The works of these eminent 
men were not neglected in Scotland. Sir Robert 
Sibbald and Mr Sutherland, with some few a^soci^ 
ates, were, as we have shewn, indefatigable in th^ 
study of botany, and excellent practical gardeners. 
Dr Charles Preston, who succeeded, them, was also 
very diligent in giving lessons on botany. It was 
in this school that Dr Alston himself received hi* 
education. There were other Scotsmen of the same 
standing with himself, and bred under the same 
master, who at that time possessed a great taste for 
botany, and afterwards distinguished themselves by 
their proficiency jn the science. By far the most 
eminent of these was Dr Patrick Blair. 

The history of this eminent philosopher has been 
most unaccountably neglected in Scotland. The 
earliest allusion that I have been able to discover iu 
resjard to him is an advertisement in the Edinbur2:h 
Gazette, for the 29th September 1701, in which he 
proposes to publish a " Manuductio ad Anatomiam^ 
or a plain and easy method of dissecting, preparing, 
or preserving, all the parts of the body of man, either 
for public demonstration, or the satisfaction of 
private curiosity." He designates himself surgeon- 
apothecary in Dundee; and subjoins, that the work 
is now ready for the press, which, upon suitable 
encouragement, will shortly be published ; and that 
he had circulated printed proposals. I have not 
been able to ascertain whether that work was ever 
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published. Tlie first thing that broqght hiiil inbk 
notice, and very early rendered his name familiar tq 
the philosophers of Europe, was his dissection of a 
female elephant, that died near Dundee^ in 1 706, an 
account of which he sent to the Royal Sodetyof 
London ; and, to this day, it contains alniost the 
only accurate anatomy of this singular animal 
which we as yet possess. Through the patronage of 
Sir Hans Sloane and Dr Arbuthnot, he appears to 
have been induced to repair to London, and attempt 
to get into practice there. He afterwards removed 
to Boston, in Lincolnshire, where he renewed hU 
botanical studies, and contributed considerably to the 
advancement of the science in Great Britain. Hif 
Phartnaco^Botanobgia was published at London in 
I7S3. We are informedi in the preface, tliat thit 
work had received the approbation of Dr Cbarles 
Preston, his old master, and professor of botany at 
Edinburgh ; and that this encouraged him to pieseot 
it to Sir Hans Sloane, who also approved of it ; but 

when he offered it to the booksellers, their ^ stx^ 

« J ' 

machs,^ he informs us, were so glutted with Mr 
Ray's botanical Latin writings, that nothing on that 
subject, and in that language, would ^ down with 
them.^ It was therefore published in Englbh in 
Decads. How far he proceeded sei^s not to be 
ascertained.* In the subsequent year, he published 

* Haller^i words arec — ^ M( n iplar in Hedeim derinit,fll 
una pauciorem partem habet I opua i|tars|i 

lum fuissc Bocrh. Meth* Stud. 
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hk Index Materia Medka^ which resembles Dr 
Alston's treatise much more than any other on the 
subject that had then been printed in this country. 
In order to promote the* study of botany among the 
j^tudents at Edinburgh, Dr Alston printed, for their 
use, in 17jdi an introduction to it, which he entitled^ 
T^rodnium Botamcum Edinburgeme. 

OS all the subjects to which the attention of philo- 
sophers has been directed, physiology has made the 
least progress. That a striking analogy exists be? 
tween animal and vegetable nature, is so obvious, 
as to have been remarked by mankind from the 
earliest ages. All animals are divided iifto two sexes. 
It is, therefore, f/onderful, that no attempt seems to 
have been made by the ancients to transfer similar 
distinctions to plants* Though they speak frequent^ 
ly of male anil female trees, yet it is in a very vague 
and general manner. They had no knowledge of 
the male and female organs of plants. The first 
person who suggested the real use of the sexual or» 
gans wa$ Sir Thomas Millington, Savtlian profes* 
sor at Oxford. The idea was cherished by Grew, 
Ray, Blair, and others ; and it forms the foundation 
of the Linnaean system. Among the early opponents 
of this system was Dr Alston | and, in doing so, he 
acted a similar part with the greater number of the 
most eminent botanists in £urope. It is sufficient 
to mention Sir Hans Sloane and Dillenius. Linna&iii 
first published his work in 1736; and these persons 
fireft top old, and too much confirmed in their early 
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prejudices, to listen calmly to one, whose writings, 
as they conceived, confounded the whole botanic 
system. Dr Alston's paper is entitled " of the Sexes 
of Plants;" and forms the ninth article of the first 
volume of the Physical and Literary Essays, which 
was published at Edinburgh in 1751. His objec- 
tions are by no means captious ; yet, though he docs 
not expressly profess it, there can be little doubt 
that it was designed as an indirect thrust at the 
novel system of the "great Swedish naturalist. As 
this system is now allowed to be placed upon the 
most solid foundation, it is unnecessary to give an 
account of Dr Alston's reasoning. He contributed 
several papers also to the Medical Essays, the most 
important of which is that on opium; and, in a 
separate pamphlet, he entered at great length into 
the properties of quick-lime and lime-water, which 
shall be noticed afterwards. 

Dr Alston died upon the 22d November I76O, in 
the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

The nature of Mr Gibson's appointment to he 
city professor of midwifery, and the circumstances 
which accompanied it, have been mentioned already^ 
Upon his death, in 1739, he was succeeded, on the 
14th December of the same year, by Mr Robert 
Smith; but the commission he received was more 
ample than that of his predecessor, being thereby 
constituted a member of the Senatus Academicus. 
He was consequently the first who was chosen 
" professor of midwifery in this city's college, with 
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power to him to profess and. teach the said art in 
the said college, and within the city, liberties, and 
privileges thereof, on as large an extent as it is taught 
in any city or place where this profession is insti- 
tuted, or as the said Joseph Gibson did profess and 
te^ch the same, and with the same privileges and 
immunities which the other professors in the said 
college do enjoy, or that are known to appertain to 
a professor of midwifery in any other well regulated 
city or place." ^ The other clauses of the commis- 
sion are exactly the same with Mr Gibson's, in re- 
gard to instructing midwives, &c. Mr Smith held 
this professorship about seventeen years. 

Mr Colin Drummond, professor of Greek, of whom 
we have taken notice more than once, being unable 
to undergo the fatigue of teaching, the patrons ap- 
pointed Mr Robert Law (son of Mr William Law of 
ElvingstoD, who had taught the moral philosophy 
class for jnany years) as his assistant and successor, 
upon the 26th July 1738. The university, how- 
ever, enjoyed the benefit of the labours of this ex- 
cellent young man for a very short time. He only 
taught for three sessions, being cut off in the prime 
of life, by a rapid consumption, which set all medi- 
cal aid at defiance. In consequence of this melan- 
choly event, Mr Robert Hunter was preferred to the 
Greek chair on 9th December 1741. The character 
and abilities of this gentleman were well known to 
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the Town-councih The reason assigned for his elec^ 
tion is, " because he has taught Greek privatdyi 
with great applause, for several years,"* Being a 
student of divinity, or rather, if I mistake not, at 
this time a preacher of the gospel, he had privately 
assisted in their studies young gentlemen who at- 
tended thf5 high-school or university, and thus sup- 
ported himself during the term of Itis own college 
course. In process of time, upon a vacancy oocur? 
ring in George Heriot*s hospita:}, of which the ma- 
gistrates and ministers of Edinburgh are the gover- 
nors, he was appointed one of the teachers of that 
institution. The manner in which he acquitted hiiB* 
self in that situation, could not fail to be well 
known to the patrons ; and, receiving their approlxh 
tion, he was elected profirasor of the Greek langnage. 

discharged the duties pf this office with great 
credit for the long period of thirty-one yean^ whca 
lie felt it necessary to call in the aid of an assistant 
This he cKd in December 1772. He was distinguish^ 
ed for bestowing the greatest pains and labQur upoa 
the students, and in taking particular care tliat ibey 
sliould be well grounded in the elements, the gene^ 
rality of young men who entered the first Greek 
class possessing no previous knowledge of the lan- 
guage. His acquamtanee both with Greek and 
Latin was very accurate ; and, in the course of hift ob* 
servations upon the authors which were ready, he ^ 
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coirei*ed the most profound skill, and intimate fami- 
liarity with all the niceties of the language. These 
remarks were delivered in so condescending and 
agreeable a manner, that he was a great favourite 
with his pupilsi and universally esteemed as a most 
useful professor. 

Mr John Ker, the professor of humanity, died 
within a few days of Mr Law. There was at first 
€very appearance of a very keen contest commen- 
ioing between the two candidates for the chair. These 
were Mr Foulijs and Mr George Stewart. I know 
tiery little of the history of either. The former was 
acelation of the Fouliss of Glasgow, in whose fa-' 
mily there existed a great deal of talent ; but whether 
this person had any share of the merit which is just-^ 
ly connected with various editions of the Greek and 
Roman classics tl)at issued from their press, I can- 
not affirm with any certainty. There were several 
members of that family, who were not only excellent 
classical scholars, but also possessed an admirable 
taste in the fine arts, in painting, sculpture, and sta- 
tuary. They even proposed to found a school in 
Scotland for the cultivation of the fine ar^ ; and oh^ 
terially i inured their private fortune by the at« 
tempt. Mr Stewart was designed for the church; 
but whether he ever took Licence as a preacher I 
cannot affirm. His brother, Alexander, was, for a 
considerable number of years^ one of the ministers of 
the West Church of Edinburgh* 

When these gentlemen started as candidates, tlif 
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patroDS> and those public bodies who have the right 
of presentation, publicly declared that he who should 
prove that he was best qualified should be preferred 
The utmost regard was paid to the private testimo^ 
nials which they both produced of moral character, 
and of their classical attainments; but the judges 
determined to form an opinion for themselves. ' It 
will be remembered, that the professor of humani^ . 
is chosen by deputies from the Lords of .SessioHi the 
Faculty of Advocates, the Writers to the Signet, and 
the Town-council of Edinburgh, The Lords ap^ 
pointed, as their commissioners^ Andrew Fletcher of 
Milton, Lord Justice-Clerk, and Sir Gilbert ElBc^ 
Lord Minto; the Advocates, their Dean of Faciil« 
ty, J. Graham, Esquire, who was afterwards Lord 
Easdale; the Writers to the Signet, A. M^MiiUn/ 
Esquire, Depute Keeper of the Signet ; and *th£! 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, Bailie Sandilands - and 
Deacon Bo3well. A committee from the universi^ 
and the clergy of the city are always invited to te' 
present on such occasions, though they have no votft 
Notwithstanding the keenness with which both' 
candidates had carried on the canvass, when 'thfr 
efectors and the judges had assembled in one of 'thtf 
apartments of the Advocates Library, to decide up* 
on the business, the two candidates, who were itf 
an anli-chambcr, waiting to be called, agreed^'to^ 
transmit a message to the electors, stating, that each 
believed the other to be qualified ; and that they werfe 
rather inclined to refer it to their own choice, withJ 
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6nt putting them to any additional trouble. After 
some deliberation, this was agreed to ; and the com* 
parative trial did not proceed. Tlie commissioners 
from the Lords of Session and the Town-council 
voted for Mr Stewart; the Dean of Faculty and De- 
pute Keeper of the Signet for Mr Foulis ; so that the 
former was declared duly elected. He accordingly 
entered upon the exercise of his office upon the l6th 
December 1741. 

Mr Stewart is universally allowed to have been 
eminently skilled in the learned languages. Pos« 
sessed of an ardent impetuous temper, whatever lie 
conceived, he conceived strongly ; and, in the course 
of his illustrations of the classics, his pupils repre^ 
sent him to have discovered great fire and anima- 
tion, and to have taken a bold and striking view 
of any subject which came under his notice. His 
knowledge of Roman antiquities was accurate and 
extensive ; and he omitted no opportunity of throw- 
ing light upon such difficult passages as occurred, 
by a reference to the manners and customs of that 
celebrated people. Not contented with giving a 
faitiiful translation of his author, and analyzing 
grammatically the lesson which was read, he en* 
tered thoroughly into the philosophy of the pas* 
sage, if that seemed necessary ; and strained every 
nerve to kindle in the minds of the youth the same 
passionate admiration of the writings of the classics 
which he himself possessed in so eminent a degree. 

The complexion of his mind was pretty similar 
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to tiiat of his son, the late Dr Gilbert Steworty ii| 
well known in the literary world. He fortunately had 
none of his gross itpprudence or irregularities, 
which brought his infatuated son to sL 'premature 
grave^ being cut off in the prime of life^ when only 
forty<*three years of age. Professor Stewart was 
always understood to have been long engaged ia 
compiling a dictionary of the Latin language ; and 
it is now many years since I recollect soine of hi$ 
most intimate friends giving out» that what pre* 
vented him from going to press, was a new edition 
of Ainsworth which had just been published Be 
that as it may, the public have never been favoured 
with it ; and, after a good deal of inquiry, I have 
not been able to learn in whose hands the maniii 
script now remains; He died at a house he bad 
long possessed near to Musselburghi upon the IStb 
June 1793, having been a member of the university 
of Edinburgh for fifty-two years. 

Sir Robert Stewart bad been desirous for somt 
time to have his son joined with him in the profof^ 
sorship of natural philMophy. This was at last ef^ 
fected, upon the 1st September i748. It wa% IloW^ 
ever^ attended with considerable difficulty. Tht 
patrons were unwilling that professorships sbould be 
considered as hereditary in any family j and bad 
very properly resolved, that the only qualificatioa 
to which they would pay any regard^ sboald be the 
ability of the candidate to perform the dtitie^ of tb( 
office. The view^ of his son, John Stewart,, bad 
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hten directed to medicine ; and he either then mtm /, 
a doctor of physic, or was admitted to that degree a 
short time after, for we s6e)n find him a fellow of the 
Edinburgh Royal College of Physidans, and prac- 
tising physic in that city. 

The most distant hint was never given, as far as I 
know, from which it could be inferred that the 
patrons entertained some secret suspicion that he 
was not properly qualified to teach natural philoso- 
phy. They determined^ nevertheless, to proceed in 
the most regular and cautious manner. They ap- 
pointed a committee to examine him in their own 
pfesence, and in that of the city ministers. The 
committee were satisfied ; and, the avisamentum of the 
clergy being also taken, he was elected conjunct pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy with his father. 

The Medical Society of Edinburgh, which begaa 
to hold their meetings in 1731, had published 
six volumes of their transactions, which were very 
favourably received by the public. Indeed, it is 
to this day considered as a standard work. It not 
only contributed to improve the mode of practice in 
surgery and medicine, but its publication was one of 
the chief causes of extending the fame of the uni* 
iTrsity as an admirable medical school. In conse- 
quence of which, many foreigners repaired to Edin- 
burgh ; and British, subjects, instead of going abroad^ 
gave the preference to the schools of their native 
:ountry. 

The celebrated M^Laurin, whose ardour in the 
Vol. 11. y 
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prosecution of knowledge of every kind was never 
surpassed, proposed to Dr Monro, and some other 
of his colleagues in the university, who were the lead^ 
ing members in the Medical Society, that .they 
should extend their plan ; and, instead of confining 
it to medicine, that it should embrace every object 
of natural science, and also include every species 
of literary discussion, excepting what related to 
theology, morals^ and politics.* This proposal was 
readily received. Many new members were .incor*" 
porated into this new association, which assumed a* 
new name, viz. that of The Philosophical Society im 
Edinburgh. This arrangement took place in 1739? 
and the first secretaries were Professor M^Laurin 
and Dr Plummer. The society commenced thdc 
labours with great spirit, continued their exertion^ 
for several years, and had collected as many papers- 
as would have formed a volume, and were fit to be 
printed. The rebellion of 1745, however, breaking; 
out soon after^ and the death of Mr M.^Laurin, iiv 
whose custody the papers were, interrupted the pro* 
gress of the publication, as well as the regular meet^ 
ings of the society. Mr M^Laurin's papers were 
ti^ansmitted to London upon his decease y and^ amon^p: 
the rest, the transactions of the Philosophical S(K 
ciety. A great number of these were lost; and it 
was with considerable difficulty tliat any of them- 
were recovered. 
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Jr Stewart appears to have been an early mem* 
of this society, and contributed one paper, which 
he entitled, " Some Remarks on the Laws of Motion, 
and the Inertia of Matter/* That extraordinary 
man, Lord Karnes, had joined these philosophers ; and 
though his studies in general had little relation to 
physical science, yet the natural activity of his mind 
led him to speculate upon the laws of motion, and 
present his thoughts to the society. The discussion 
is altogether metaphysical ; and is much more in- 
genious than solid* It was the means, however, of 
calling the attention of several of the members to 
the subject, and, among the rest, Dr Stewart. His 
paper contains a very good specimen of his abilities, 
and acquaintance with the writings of others upon 
that question ; but it would be improper to attempt an 
abridgment of it in this place. He died upon the 
12th May 1759. 

We formerly mentioned, that Dr Pringle trans* 
mitted to the patrons a letter, containing the resig- 
nation of his office as professor of moral philosophy, 
upon 27th March 1745. The class had been taught 
for three years by Mr William Cleghorn, A. M. who, 
though only twenty-five years of age when he first 
undertook the task, had acquitted himself much to 
the satisfaction of all parties. The patrons immedi- 
ately resolved, that as the session was drawing to a 
close, he should continue to teach the class, " that 
the students may have no cause for complaint; and 

y 2 
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that, ID the meantime, the council may have under 
their consideration the supplying the said office 
with an able and well qualified person.^ How they 
did not at this time offer it to Mr Cleghoru, I know 
not : for, upon 3d of April, a presentation to the pro« 
fessorship was transmitted to the celebrated Dr 
Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow. This eminent phi- 
losopher was at that time in the zenith of his repu- 
tation. The popularity and eloquence of his lec- 
tures had contributed materially to the prosperity 
of Glasgow as a seminary of education ; and not only 
his colleagues, but the city itself, considered him as 
its chief ornament His father was a dissenting 
presby terian clergyman in the north of Ireland ; and 
lie was born upon tlie 8th August l694. Being eatiy 
destined for a clergyman, he was sent to the univer-* 
sity of Glasgow, f He afterwards obtained a church 
in Dublin ; and opened a private academy, for the 
purpose of instructing young gentlemen in the lan- 
guages and philosophy. While engaged in this la» 

* Counc. Regist. af. an. 

f Vid. Dr Lcechraan's Life of Dr Hutcheson, prefixed to the Sys- 
tem of Moral Philosophy^ This was a posthumous work. It wai 
published by his son, a doctor of physic, in two volumes 4to, io 
1755. Dr Hutcheson, in his lifetime, had ptiblished in Latin 
bhort introduction to moral philosophy^ containing the elements of 
ethics and the law of nature. He translated this work biraself in* 
to English ; and it also was published a very short time aAer his 
death* 
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borious occupation, he published his Inquiry into 
the Nature of Beauty, which soon attracted the at- 
tention of the public. Upon the death of the ex- 
cellent Mr Gershom Carmichael, in 1729, the College 
of Glasgow, who were well aware of his talents and 
acqnireinents, preferred their old Alumnus to the va- 
cant chair. 

When Dr Hutcheson received official information 
of his being elected professor of moral philosophy in 
the university of Edinburgh, he returned an immedi- 
ate answer to the patrons, declining in the most po* 
lite manner the acceptance of their very flattering 
offer. He informed them, that he had heard, pre- 
viously to the receipt of their letter, what were the 
intentions of his wellwishers in Edinburgh ; but that, 
from the first, his determination had been taken to 
remain where he was. He mentioned also, that, at 
his time of life, he considered the measure which 
was proposed as altogether unadviseable. Dr Hut- 
cheson was not an old man when he wrote this let- 
ter ; he was only in his fifty-first year ; but he felt the 
infirmities of premature old age even then, and died 
in 1747. 

Though the patrons had lost no time in electing 
Dr Hutcheson, as being probably what had been re- 
solved on for several years, they were not precipi- 
tate in appointing another. Mr Cleghorn, who had 
so ably performed the duties of the class, had un- 
doubtedly the best title to the succession ; and, after 
mature deliberatioUi he was chosen upon the 5th 
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June 1745.* He was the son of Mr HughClegt 
horn, merchant in Edinburgh ; and was employed by 
Dr Pringle, with the concurrence of the Town<oun- 
cily to teach his class. He was of a very delicate 
constitution. His death happened at Edinburgh, 
upon the 23d August 1754| in the thirty-sis^th year 
of his age, after a tedious illness, f Two days be- 
fore his death, Mr Cleghorn sent the following let- 
ter to the Lord Provost. 

Edinburgh^ ilst August 17S^ 
My Lord, — As I am in such a declining state 
of health, that I have no prospect of being ever 
again capable to discharge the duty of my office \rx 
the university, I take this way of signifying to your 
Lordship, and the Honourable Magistrates and Town- 
council, that I do simply and absolutely resign in- 
to your and their hands my said office ; and humbly 
thanking your Lordship, and my other patrons, for 
the indulgence and tenderness you have shewn 
during my long indisposition. J" 

He died before the Lord Provost had an pppojrtu^ 
nity of presenting it to the council. 

* It was on this occasion that the celebrated David Hqiae aolidt-. 
the chair of moral philosophy ; but the philosophical theories he 
had already published constituted a complete barrier to his.sacceB.. 
t Scots Mag. vol. xvi. p. 404. 
\ Counc. Regist. 
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He never appears to have published any thing ; 
but his colleagues and contemporaries considered 
him as a young man of the most promising talents ; 
and were not slow in declaring it as fcheir opinion, 
that, by his decease, the university had sustained a 
ioss which would not soon be repaired. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

The Rebellion 1745— Dr Robert Whytt—Mr Mat, 
tkew Stewart — Mr fViltiam Dawson — Dr Jam 
Robertson — Dr Hamilton. 

The rebellion of 1745 interrupted for some time 
the literary business of the country, as well as almost 
every other species of employment, excepting politioi 
and a civil war. The subsequent year was rather 
worse; because, though the rebels were totally de- 
feated at Culloden, great numbers of the nobility 
and gentry were attainted, lists of their names pub- 
lished, and rewards offered for their apprehension.^ 
In a state of such distraction, it is not to be wondeiy 
ed at if the studies of the youth sustained a consi* 
derable interruption. When internal quiet was it* 
stored, the patrons directed their attention to the 
university ; and as Dr Innes had in the meantime 
died, they proceeded to the election of a successor. 
The person upon whom their choice fell was Dr 

* In the course of this unhappy rebellion, there were 21Sieii« 
tenced, 7^ executed, and 142 repneved.-^Scots Mag* i747« p« 6Sil* 
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Ilobert Whytt. This gentleman had taught for 
some time in the college, and supplied the place of 
Dr Innes as professor of the institutes of medicine; 

and had given universal content to all the gentle- 
men learned in that science."* He was elected to 
be professor both of the theory and practice of medi- 
cine, upon the 26th August 1747. 

Dr Whytt was born at £dinburgh, upon the 6th 
September 1714, and was the son of Robert Whytt, 
Esquire, of Bennochy, advocate. He was a posthu- 
mous child, his father having died six months before 
lie was born. He was unfortunate also in losing his 
mother at a very tender age ; for she died betbre he 
was seven years old. I am not informed who had 
the charge of his education ; but he was sent to the 
university of St Andrews, and went through the re- 
gular course of study there. He made early profi* 
ciency at that seminary, and distinguished himself 
among his fellow students, by his ardour and appli- 
cation to study. Having taken his degree .of mas- 
ter of arts, he repaired ta Edinburgh, when about 
sixteen years of age. Having chosen mtdicine as 
his profession, he entered himself a student under 
Mr Monro ; and, in due time, attended the prelec- 
tions of the other medical professors. Being possess- 
ed of a private fortune, and enthusiastically attached 
to medical science, he determined to avail himself of 
^he advantages that were to be derived from attend- 

^ Counc. Rqpst 
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ing the London schools of medicine, and someof thon 
abroad, before he commenced practising as a physi* 
cian. 

Through the recommendation of Monro, he b^ 
came a pupil of Cheselden, whose reputation was now 
ho firmly established, as to be universally allowed to 
be at the head of his profession as a surgeon, and 
Tcry eminent as a lecturer on anatomy. He diligent* 
ly attended the London hospitals ; made himself mas* 
ter of the modes of practice in those excellent semi- 
naries of instruction ; and, in the subsequent autumn, 
set out for Paris^ which was at that time the greAt 
school for surgery. Here he not only attended the 
public lectures and private dissections of the cele^ 
brated Winslow, but also the lectures given in 
UEcole des MedecinSf and was present at the visits 
of the physicians and surgeons of La Chariti and 

Hotel Dim. He had determined to spend the 
ensuing winter in Holland ; and therefore directed 
bis course to Leyden, the celebrity of whose profess 
sors was spread over all Europe. The great Albinus 
was then in the prime of life, and ardently pursuing 
that illustrious career, which has conferred upon 
him the well«earned title of being the prince ^ ana* 
tomists. Boerhaave was now advanced in years^ 
crowned with riches and honours, but retained his 
faculties unimpaired. He studied under these great 
masters ; and took his degree of doctor of physic at 
Rheims, in 1736. Upon returning to his native 
country, his Alma Mater, the university of St An- 
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drews, without any application on his part, conferred 
upon him the same medical honour. In 1737, h^ 
was admitted a licentiate of the Edinburgh Royal 
College of Physicians; and began to practise at 
{Edinburgh immediately. He was very early intra* 
duced into an extensive practice; for which he was 
no doubt considerably indebted to his own family 
connexions, and being known to be in very easy 
circumstances; but his own merit, and the acknow- 
^Jedged superiority of his talents and acquirements, 
were what principally conduced to bring him into 
notice. 

Before Dr Whytt was advanced to be a professor, 
he published, in the Medical Essays, a paper on the 
virtues of lime water in the cure of the stone. This 
was in 1743. The attention of the public had been 
strongly directed to cures for the stone, Mrs Joan- 
na Stephens was the vender of a medicine, which, 
when used according to her prescriptions, laid claim 
to cure all calculous complaints^ Multitudes either 
actually received, or imagined they received, great 
benefit by following her regimen. The medicine be* 
came very popular; but as it was expensive, conse* 
quently beyond the reach of the poor, and of acknow- 
ledged reputation, government generously oflPered to 
give her a remuneration if she would publish the 
secret, provided that certain trustees, who were 
mentioned, should give it as their opinion that it was 
really valuable. They returned a favourable report; 
and, accordingly, in 1739, the proprietor of the 
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medicine received, by act of parliament, five thou- 
sand pounds sterling for making a proper discovery 
of the mode of preparing and administering the 
medicine. This was accordingly published in the 
London Gazette for the 19th June of the same year. 
It produced the effect of directing the attention of 
all the medical men in Europe towards observing its 
efficacy in their own practice. It was a very clumsy 
preparation ; and a mere smattering of chemical 
affinity was sufficient to convince any one that the 
greater tiymber of the substances employed In the 
preparation were totally useless.* 

Di Whytt, among others, was fully persuaded of 
ihiss; and h(5 annexed its chief value (for he readily 
allowed it to possess some value) to the calcareous 
earth it contained. He, therefore, proposed lime- 
water as a substitute ; and the propriety of his pro- 
posal he illustrates by many facts and reasonings, in. 
a pretty long essay upon the subject. This publica- 
tion contributed in a high degree to spread his fame. 
It went through three editions ; and the regimen 
was long prescribed to patients labouring upder that 
most distressing disease. It was the subject f^ some 
little dispute between Dr Alston and him, which 
was not carried to any improper length, t]iougb the 
former laid claim to priority in the discovery, iAtr 

* Sir Robert Walpole, as well as his brother Horace Wdpole) wsf 
troubled with the stone. This was what brought StcpheD's. medicine 
into great notice. 
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Horace Walpole, and some other public characters, 
wrote ^accounts of their owu case, and gave Uberty 
to Dr Whytt to make them public. His practice, ia 
employing lime-water as a lithontriptic, was very 
bold. He not only prescribed it to be drunk liberally, 
and deduced rules for practice from the supposed 
effects it produced, but he subjected human calculi 
to a rigid examination, by exposing them to be acted 
upon by the urine of those who were in the habit of 
drinking lime-water. He even caused lime-water 
to be injected into the bladder of persons who were 
troubled with gravelish complaints ; from all of which 
he affirmed that its gi*eat use was clearly demon- 
strated. But whatever good effects his favourite 
medicine may be allowed to produce, its modus 
eperandij as explained by him, has been long ago 
exploded, as well as the humoral pathology which 
it involves. 

Dr Whytt's greatest work, and that upon which 
his character as a physiologist and a man of science 
chiefly depends, is his " Essay on the Vital and other 
Involuntary Motions of Animals." There is no 
science that has been more perplexed, or in regard 
to which ingenious philosophers have formed so 
many theories, as physiology. It has for its object 
the properties and functions of living animals.' 
To explain these has exercised the ingenuity of 
mankind ever since they began to speculate upon; 
human nature. All the sciences, both physical anil 
metaphysical, have been laid under contribution; 
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and yet it is astonishing how^ little real progress has 
been made. The truth is, that it appears to be a 
subject which the limited faculties of man are totally 
incapable of explaining. This, however, has not 
prevented speculative philosophers from inventing 
theories, by which the difficulties attending the in- 
vestigation of the animal functions may not only be 
removed, but the causes and manner in which these 
are produced are proposed to be explained. Aristotle 
and others had recourse to occult qualities and faad^ 
ties ; and they found multitudes who acquiesced in 
solutions which they gave. The now exploded 
doctrines of the older chemists were formerly con- 
sidered as affording satisfactory explanations of dif' 
Acuities which were very obvious, and maintained 
their popularity, till they were compelled to give 
way to the mechanical philosophy of Newton ; whilst 
it again was succeeded by the adoption of a vital 
principle, which was triumphantly exhibited as 
capable of explaining all the phenomena of WSt* 
Succeeding philosophers, objecting to this theory, 
adopted something which they named irritability i 
and it also lias found many advocates* 

Dr Whytt adopted the theory of Stahl, who as* 
cribed all the vital functions to the influence which 
the soul exercised over the body- Disease, as well as 
health, were equally produced by this active princi* 
pie. According to Stahl, the rational soul formed and 
directed the structure of the fatus in utero, — it never 
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eeased to govern its own body^ — it excited the cir-^ 
culatioQ of the fluids, to prevent putrefaction,— and 
fevers, to correct tl» thickness of the blood, — and, in 
general, to produce proper motions, in order ta 
obviate the causes of diseases, although, on account 
of habit, it was not conscious of lU This theory^ 
which consists of a mere tissue of gratuitous assump-* 
tions, was long popular in Germany, where it was 
invented ; was favourably received in Great Britain 
by physicians of considerable note, some of whom 
ascribed even sleep to an act of volition of the soul ; 
was patronized in France by such m€n as Saumges^ 
and liad its abettors in Holland also. 

The leading doctrines of this hypothesis of Stahl 
were defended in Scotland by Dr Porterfield and Dr 
Thomas Simson, before Dr Whytt published on die 
subject. They had, however, only touched upon it 
incidentally; whereas he entered upon a formal in* 
vestigation, and studied to confirm the theory by 
very copious illustrations. He does not adopt the 
whole of Stahl's system ; for he observes, " It is true 
that Stahl, by extending the influence of the soul^ 
as a rational agent over the body, a great deal toa 
ikr, has been the occasion why, for many years, it 
has been considered rather as a subject of ridicule, 
than deserving a serious ahswer and yet he states 
the proposition which he defends to be, That the 
vital motions of animals are dfrectly owing to tlie 
immediate agency of the mind, or sentient princi* 
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pie.''* I must confess that these two paragraphs 
appear to me to be altogether irreconcileable. 

The woiky upon its first publication^ produced a 
great sensation in tlie medical world. Many af- 
ilrmed that they were convinced by his reasonings 
of the truth of his theory. The ingenuity and ability 
of the author were admitted on all hands ; but it met 
with some very formidable opponents, of whom by far 
the most candid and able was the celebrated Haller. 
His gieat pliysiological work was not begun to be 
published till 1757; but he had already performed 
an immense number of experiments on difierent 
animals, which were given to the world in 1725, in 
tlie second volume of the Gottingen Transactions. 
So that both Ilaller and Whytt were at the same 
time busily engaged in similar physiological mqutries. 
The literary journals published in Great Britain 
had bestowed great praise on Wh^tt as an acute 
philosopher, and had analysed his book witli an 
evident partiality to the theory he had adopted; but 
it was treated with less ceremony on the continent. 
Georj2;e 11. had founded the university of Gottingen 
in 1734 ; and, in 1737, had procured some of the most 
illustrious professois in Europe to become professors 
in it. A Royal Society was established there, of 
which Ilaller was first president, and the celebrated 
Michael is fu st secretary. After two volumes of their 
Transactions were published, it was proposed that 
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Ihc society should engage in another work, which 
should contain ah account of such literary or scien- 
tific works as might make their appearance from 
time to time. They entitled it Jtelationes de NmU 
LibriSf and it was to be published quarterly. In the 
third number, a review of Dr Why tt*3 work appear* 
ied written by Haller himself. 

Haller praised the work but accuses the author 
bf want bf candour, and of having tdo much imi- 
tated the asperity of the Stahlian school ; places his 
own experiments in opposition to Whytt^s; points 
dut the difficulty of proceeding by experiments ; 
shews that many of his postulates cannot be granted^ 
not being consistent with fact ; and that the author 
is much better prepared to criticise the theories of 
others, than to substitute what is less objectionable 
in their stead. Whytt's system had made no pro- 
Tision by which the motion of animal fibre could be 
accounted for, without supposing the soul to be pre- 
sent in it, which is justly treated as grossly ab- 
surd.f 

This was only the commencement of the physio* 

* His words are, — ^ Etiamsi liber i^te neque mole magnotf est, 
ntque raritate ea, quae a privads bibliothecis eora jnbeat exsulare, 
non tamen illaudatum dimittere visum est, quod nihil hacte^ius ac* 
curatius, aut spcciosius pro ea sccta dictum sit, quas ab anima om- 
nes in corpore humano motus derivat,* &c. — Relat Fasc. 3. 155* 

f Dr Porterfield, though a pupil of the Stahlian school^ after* 
wards treated this theory after a similar manner.-^Porter. on the 
Eye, vol. L p. 367, &c« 
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logical controversies which were carried on bctwecd 
these two great men. It would certainly he inac- 
curate to affirm that either of the parties manifested 
great violence, lint it would be equally uncandid 
not to confess, that though both possessed too much 
good sense, as well as moral principlci to allow a 
diflercnce of opinion upon philosophical subjects to 
degenerate into personal invective, yet each was so 
tenacious of his own theories, as incidentally to make 
it appear that he felt the force of the criticisms of 
the other. This, indeed, was more discernible ia 
tiieir controversies respecting sensibility and irrita- 
bility. But we must refer to the treatises them- 
selves; because, how interesting soever the subjects 
may be, it would lead to discussions very foreign to 
our purpose. It may, however, be here observed^ 
with propriety, that these two very eminent philo^ 
so])hers possessed a very different constitution of 
mind; neither were their professional studies similar* 
The genius of Haller was perhaps more universal 
than that of any literary man of the last century; 
his studies very miscellaneous ; and his reading jtfO* 
digious upon almost every subject: But his talents 
for systematic arrangement were perhaps iuferior.to 
many of his other great qualities. As an anatomist^ 
he was profound ; and had exercised himself moFe.iD 
anatomical dissecti( ns than any other man that ¥f€t 
lived. Besides dissecting immense numbers of ani- 
mals of ail (iescriptions, he had dissected above si^ 
hundred l.unian bcdies, which seems to 
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incredible; and had acquired a store of knowledge 
which was scarcely ever surpassed. Dr Whytt was a 
man of general literature ; and had studied the history 
of medical science, and its collateral branches, with 
great care and success ; and was well acquainted 
with whatever was known in physic in hi^ day, la 
anatomy, he was not nearly equal to Haller. Thig 
gave the latter an advantage of which he made great 
use. Whytt was Haller's superior, however, in me- 
taphysical acuteness, in the art of marshalling an 
argument, and setting off his knowledge to the best 
advantage. His invention was fertile; and whilst, 
in many parts of his works, he discovers the greatest 
ingenuity in his reasoning, and the most dexterous 
art in avoiding the force of an argument, yet it is not 
difficult to perceive that his ingenuity often misled 
him. The department of medicine, too, assigned to 
him in the university^ which wad teaching the theory 
or institutes of that science, naturally led him to. 
speculate, in the manner he has employed in his 
works, much more freely than it is probable he would 
otherwise have done. He was naturally of a bold 
enterprizing turn of mind, and Was extremely in- 
teresting as a public lecturer. His character as a 
medical philosopher stood much higher on the conti- 
nent than it did in his native country. His rela- 
tions and friends have ascribed this to Dr Cullen 
(with what justice I know not), whom they have re- 
presented IMI. to throw Dr Whytt in the 
ihacle. I :t this moment of Culleit 
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having mentioned him once in hit works. One vetf 
favourable opportunity he certainly omitted. WheA 
remarking upon the theory of the vital functkmsby 
Stahl, he expressly names Poterfield and Stmscm in 
the preface to his First Lines," but does not make 
the most distant allusion to Dr Whytt. Tlieae plu- 
losophers were mere subalterns, if I may use such 
an expression, in the defence of this theory ; and only 
incidentally, and in a very general way, e3q>Tessed 
their opinions concerning it» But the great ten- 
dency of almost the whole of Dr Wbytt's writings 
was to confirm the hypotheses of Stabl ; aad be mi- 
questionabiy discovered, as its defender, superior phi* 
losophical acuteness and reach of thought, as wettai 
good writing, upon a very difficult subject, to any of 
his predecessors. 

After the publication of his great work, bonooti 
accumulated upon him very fast. Upon the l(Wi 
April 1752, he was elected a member of the Raysl 
Society, principally through the recommendatioa rf 
Sir John Pringle. In a short time after, he entered 
into a correspondence with Dr Pringle, respectisg 
the case of Mr Walpole, which, as has been msa* 
tioned, he published. In 176I, he was mads int 
physician to his Majesty, an office which was cresfc 
ed for him. In 1764^ he was unanimously deeted 
president of the Royal College of Physicians. 

He had previously to this been associated widl'Sr 
Monro and Dr Cullen as a clinical lecturer in tlH 
Royal Infirmary, Perhaps no hospi was ever P 
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appointed ; and it would be very difficult to deter* 
mine to which of the three the superiority in that 
capacity ought to be ascribed. In 1762, he gave 
the most unequivocal proof of his candour in regard 
to his judgment respecting medical theory; for he 
adopted that of the celebrated Gaubius^ and new- 
modelled his lectures accordingly. This eminent 
professor died upon the 15th of April 1766^ in the 
£fty-8econd year of his age. 

Mr M'Laurin's reputation as mathematical profes- 
8or stood so deservedly high, and he had excited - 
such an interest in the minds of the students for the 
prosecution of the study of the mathematics, that^ 
upon his decease, the patrons were determined to 
procure if possible a successor worthy of him. Se-» 
veral persons of acknowledged eminence as mathema^ 
ticians became candidates. The Town«council» who 
were well apprized of the abilities of Mr Stirling^ 
who then had the charge of the lead-mines at Lead* 
hillsi offered it to himi apparently without having 
ever consulted him. This however he declined. The 
Reverend Matthew Stewart was known among his 
friends to be an excellent mathematician ; and hav* 
ing published his General Theorem in the end of 
1746, the year in which Mr M'Laurin died, he ob* 
tained a decided superiority over all his competitors. 
He was accordingly inducted to the office upon the 
Slst October 1747. 

This extraordinary geometrician was the son of 
the Reverend Dugald Stewart, minister of Rothsa]^|^ 
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in the Isle of Bute, and was born at that place in tbt 
year 1717. His father had very early destined him 
for the church, and conducted his education accord- 
ingly. After being initiated into a knowledge of 
the learned languages at the grammar school, he 
was sent to the university of Glasgow, and was eii^ 
tered a student in 1734. Here he applied with un- 
common dihgence to his studies, and was very early 
distinguished by those great patrons of young men 
of application and talents. Doctors Hutcheson and 
Simson. His strong partiality for the mathematics 
did not immediately discover itself; but, after having 
been for some time the pupil of Dr Simson, his 
genius for those kind of studies began to devdope 
itself; and he thus secured the patronage and par*- 
ticular friendship of his master. Whilst going 
through his college course of philosophy and thco» 
logy, he never relaxed his diligence in cultivating 
the mathematics ; and formed his taste in that in- 
teresting and extensive science upon the model of 
Dr Simson. In 1741, he removed from Glasgow^ 
repaired to Edinburgh, and entered himself a stu- 
dent of divinity, which was then taught by Profes- 
sor Goldie. Dr Simson had been careful to furnish 
him with a letter of introduction to Mr M^Laurin, 
who was always ready to seize every opportunity of 
cherishing the seeds of genius. M^Laurin was 
at this time in the very height of his reputation ; and^ 
as we have seen, not only gave lectures upon the 
mathematics; but a^o took great pains in explaua- 
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ing the Newtonian philosophy. Stewart and Mac- 
Laurin were congenial spirits ; the latter, therefore, 
took great pleasure in^ eticouraging his young ac- 
quaintance to prosecute the study to which he was 
so much attached, and in whose knowledge he had 
already made so great progress. Mr Stewart hav- 
ing attended the lectures on theology for the pre- 
scribed period, was licensed to preach the gospel, 
after undergoing the usual examinations ; and it was 
not long before he was presented to the church of 
Roseneath, in the gift of the Duke of Argyle, who 
then directed Scotish affairs, and possessed more in- 
fluence than any individual has ever done since. He 
was ordained minister of Roseneath upon the 9th 
May 1745. 

In this sequestered situation, he discharged the 
duties of his ministerial office with assiduity; but 
he also prosecuted his mathematical studies with the 
most unremitting application. Upon repairing to 
Edinburgh, and being called to the mathematical 
chair, he had an opportunity of cultivating his fa- 
vourite science with less interruption. Accordingly, 
from tl)is period, till his health began to decline, he 
was engaged in the most intense study. Like his 
great master, Dr Simson, he was most enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the ancient geometry, while he en- 
tertained too unfavourable an opinion of the modern 
analysis. The great bent of his studies was to ap- 
ply the geometrical mode of investigation to sub- 
jects wliicii were supposed to be capable of solution 
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only by the adoption of the algebraic calcuhu^ It ^ 
the opinion of the mo3t competent judgCBi that the 
address which he has discovered in those investigft) 
tions has never been exceeded ; and tliat his succ^ 
in demonstrating some of the most difficult propoii* 
tions in physical astronomyi has no parallel in the 
history of mathematical science. 

In consequence of the declining state pf hishealtbji 
he felt it necesssiry, in 1772, to employ his soUp the 
present celebrated Mr Dugald Stqwart^ as an assist- 
ant; who, though then so very youngaman^ that he 
could not be appointed successor, having not anive4 
at the legal age, taught his father'^ class with great 
* ability. Dr Stewart never resumed the labour of 
teaching ; but speqt the greatest part of his time at his 
country-seat in Ayrshire. He died upon the 83d 
January 1785, in the sixty-eighth year of his age* 

Mr William Dawson, the professor of oriental 
languages, had, through bad health, been incapable 
of teaching for several years. The patrons had beei) 
anxious to procure a fit person (q do the duties of 
that office; but no one had offered himself as a 
candidate. At last, Mr James Robertson, whq 
had studied those languages on the continent 
brought with him such recommendations as excited 
great interest among the clergy of the city and the 
Town-council. This chair had been by far more 
unfortunate than any other in the college in rq;ard 
to professors. The truth is, that, from the time of 
th^ revolution, hardly an efficient professor had held 
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that office excepting Mr Goodale. Dr Crauford 
united it with the class of chemistry, and only cou^ 
sidered it in a secondary point of view ; and Mr 
Dawson, it appears, had not taught for a long time. 
The chief causes of this negligence arose from the 
students being under no necessity of attending it^ 
and no fees being demanded by the professor from 
such as did. The church had not defined with pre- 
cision the classes which candidates for licence must 
have attended before their application can be re- 
ceived ; neither did the professor of divinity require 
a certificate from the student of his having studied 
Hebrew under a professor established by law. Th© 
consequences naturally were, that both profes- 
sors aiid students neglected the study of oriental 
literature; and it is only of late years that any con* 
siderable degree of attention began to be paid to it 
in this country. 

When the patrons proposed an assistant to Mr 
Dawson, he was extremely disinclined to accept 
of one. He dreaded that they proposed to reduce 
his salary, which was all that he had to depend upon 
for subsistence, and actually presented a remon- 
strance against the plan ; and, infirm as he was, spoke 
of resuming the duty of the class. This appeared ta 
be the lieight of folly to every one excepting to him« 
self. After several consul tat ions, it was at last agreed 
upon that Mr Dawson should enjoy the full salary 




should pay 
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fees to Mr Robertson, who should undertake to per- 
form the duty of professor, and both be elected con* 
junctly to the oflfice, 

Mr Robertson's recommendations were so ampler 
that not only tlie patrons, but the clergy, and the 
public in general, took much interest in his being 
appointed. Where the place of his birth or of his 
education was, I am not informed; but he had 
studied at Leyden for some years. He produced 

a recommendation from Joannes Jacobus Scbut* 
tens, the celebratetl professor of oriental languages 
in that university, which represented the great pro- 
gress lie had made in the knowledge of Hebrew and 
Arabic when attending the lectures given by his 
father and himself, joint professors in Leyden ; andy 
in other respects, giving him a very great cha-. 
racter, as deserving the public encouragement for his | 
good qualities and abilities to teach in the Hebrew 
and Arabic." • The testimony of Schultens was 
certainly valuable in every respect; for he was unt 
versally allowed to be one of the first, if not the 
very first oriental scholar at that time in Europe. 

Mr Robertson came by the way of England, when 
he returned to his native country. The study of 
oriental literature was beginning to revive ; and at 
Oxford, in particular, some members of the unii 
versity had directed their attention to thesQ kind 
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of studies, in consequence of the exertions of Mr 
Hunt, regius professor of Hebrew. Mr Robertson 
repaired thither; but with what design I cannot 
specify exactly. It might have been with the design 
to teach the oriental languages in that celebrated 
seminary ; but I rather think not, because his mode 
of reading Hebrew was quite different from what 
was then popular at Oxford. The Schultens were 
warm admirers of the method of reading by the 
vowel points, and had exhausted all their learning 
and talents in its defence. Robertson had drunk 
deep into their favourite system, and through life 
stood boldly forward as its avowed advocate. Not- 
withstanding this difference of opinion upon so lead- 
ing a doctrine as that of the Hebrew punctua- 
tion, Professor Hunt had the liberality to bear 
testimony to the proficiency he had made in 
eastern learning. His certificate was also of great 
weight in the estimation of the judges. Mr Hunt's 
liberal views deserve the highest commendation; and 
it may be observed, in passing, that no European 
seminary has produced a greater number of oriental 
scholars. The names of Lightfoot, Prideaux, Ken- 
nicot, Lowth, Jones, and White, are universally 
known. The students of divinity also preferred a 
petition to the patrons, " praying to have Mr Ro- 
bertson appointed professor of Hebrew."* 
There was still another circumstance which in- 

? Counc. Regist. vol. Ixix. p. 271» 
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dticed the patrons speedily to form aa agreemeiit with 
Mr Robertson. Some members of council, who 
formerly had this matter under consideiatiom, 
nified that they were credibly informed that Mr 
Robertson had been offered very handsome encouiag^ 
ment from some private academies in England, if he 
would engage with them for a term of years; and, 
therefore, it was proper that the council, as mou as 
Mras possible; should come to some final resolution 
in this matter.* The academy which oiFeied him 
these terms was that at Northampton, which bad lo 
long flourished under the celebrated Dr Doddridge; 

The Town-council, considering all these circuuh 
litances, consulted the ^linisters of the city ; and they 
unanimously agreed that Mr Robertson should b^. 
elected conjunct professor of Hebrew ; that Mr Daw-* 
son should possess the full salary for lifi^ and Mr 
Robertson the fees* 

At the time that he begap to ^ach Hebrew io 
the university of Edinburgh, th^re were rar^pps 
grammars of the language which were iA considerable 
repute. That of Buxtorf, however^ coatvaij^e^ .fyK 
more than a century to be by far the most pofMibr. 
Both the elder and younger Buxtorfs were zealous 
defenders of the Masoretic punctuation, maintained 
that the points were equally inspired with the body 
of the text| and consequently deserved equal legpxA 
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They were professors of Hebrew at Berne, in Switzer- 
land ; and from their ardour, talents, and learning, 
and the numeroas wt)rks connected with Hebrew 
literature that they published from time to time^ 
they succeeded in rendering their theory very popih* 
lar« It became, in course of time, to be associated 
with orthodoxy of religious sentiment; and this 
contributed, more than any thing ebe, to confirm 
the priesthood in their partiality to the vowel points 
The doctrine of the Buxtorfs was almost universally 
acquiesced in by the universities of Holland; and 
both the grammar and lexicon were tauglit in their 
schools. Mr Robertson at first imitated their ex«v 
ample ; but, in the couise of a few years, after nwch 
labour, and great application, he compiled a grammar 
of his own, which he published, and put into tht 
hands of his students. It is considered, by those 
who have read it, as a very able and learned exposi* 
tion of a system which, after the accumulated 
and indefatigable exertions of very learned men, is 
$till involved in great difficnlty. He also published 
a key to the Pentateuch, in which he discovers in* 
credible industry, the most unaffected zeal for his 
favourite hypothesis, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the originaL- 

Before he had published the second edition of his 
grammar, but after the greater part was printed, Dr 
Charles Wilson of St Andrews published a grammar 
without the vowel points, and held up the system to 
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contempt This was tlie occasion of great grief to 
the good old man. Several years before his deatbi 
he was so infirm as to be totally incapable of attend- 
ing to his public duty. The patrons, therefore, ap- 
pointed Doctor, afterwards Principal Baird, as con- 
junct professor of Hebrew in 1792. And Dr Ro- 
bertson died upon the 26th November 1796. He 
was an excellent Latin scholar, and had the ready 
command of a good Latin style. The benevolence 
of his heart, and the general amiableness of his 
character, endeared him to all. 

Upon Principal Wishart s death, in 17^4, he was 
succeeded by Dr John Goldie, professor of divinity; 
both of whom have been already mentioned. Mr 
Robert Hamilton, one of the ministers in Edinbuighi 
was elected to the theological chair. It was thu 
gentleman*8 father who held the same office for so 
many years, and was afterwards advanced to be 
Principal. Mr Hamilton was born within the walk 
of the college; was initiated into the knowledge of 
the Latin language at the high-school ; and, in due 
time, was entered a member of the university. He 
liad been early destined for the church ; and having 
performed the requisite exercises with approbation^ 
he was licenced to preach the gospel by the presby- 
tery of Edinburgh. Some time afterwards, he wat 
presented to the church of Cramond, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. He then removed to Edinburgh^ 
and was successively minister of Lady Yester'a adt 
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of the Old Grey Friars Church. The patrons ad- 
hered, in his case, to the resolution which they had 
formerly made, that, upon being elected professor of 
divinity, he should demit his office as one of the 
ministers of the city. 

Dr Hamilton was a man of abilities. He was pan- 
ticularly well skilled in controversial theology; and 
took great pains to give an accurate view of those 
systems of divinity which had been most celebrated 
in the world. In doing this, he discovered great 
address, as well as candour; for he took no undue 
advantage, though he was careful to state his objec- 
tions to the opinions which they defended, whenever 
he considered it necessary. He was also remarkably 
candid in his critical remarks upon the discourses^ 
which the students delivered in the divinit}'^ hall; 
and acquitted himself in that delicate department of 
his office, so as to gain the esteem even of those 
upon whose errors in doctrine, defects in composition^ 
or mode of delivery, he had used the liberty to ani* 
madvert. He never took a very active part in the 
public management of the politics of the general as- 
sembly, though party spirit never ran higher during 
any period of the history of the Church of Scotland 
than it did in his time. Such was the respectability 
of his character, however, that he was twice raised 
to the dignity of being moderator of that venerable 
court, viz. in 1754 and 176O. When he began to 
feel that the general state of his health prevented 
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him from performing the duties of the class as hi 
wished, and had been accustomed to do, he was de^ 
sirous to have an assistant and successor. The pip 
trons, therefore, elected the late Dr Andrew Hunter 
as conjunct professor of divinity, upon the 10th Sep- 
tember 1779. Dr Hamilton, on that occasion, re- 
tired from public business ; and he died oq the Sd 
April 1787# 
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CHAPtER XlX. 

Dr Alexander Manf^o, secundus — Mr James Bal- 
four, Professor of Moral Philosophy-^ Dr IVUliam 
Cullen. 

Professor ALBxAi^DBR Monro, primus^ had taught 
anatomy in the university for the long period of thirty- 
five years, with the highest credit and increasing re- 
putation. He was not far advanced in life when he 
proposed to the patrons to conjoin his youngest son, 
the present Dr Alexander Monro, senior, in the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy. Being only in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, he was at this time in the full vigour 
of his faculties, and his general health good. He 
presented a petition to the Town-council, of which 
the following is a narrative. 

" Edinburgh^ ip/A June 1754. 

" Anent the petition and representation given in 
by Alexander Monro, professor of anatomy in the 
university of Edinburgh, setting forth, that the 
advantages of the schools of physic to Edinburgh 
are now generally known; for, besides the youth be- 
ing well educated; ten thousand pounds sterling at 

Vol. n. A A 
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least are spent yearly by the students of that science, 
of whom there have been more than two hundred 
for many years past at Edinburgh. The foundation 
upon which the other branches of physic must be 
built is the anatomy, which, therefore, ought to be 
taught diligently by a master equal to the task. The 
present professor of anatomy is allowed to have been 
diligent, and to have contributed to the establishment 
of the medical schools, being tlie first who began 
to teach regularly, has continued thirty-five yean to 
do so, and is willing to teach while he has strength. 
But his business requiring great labour^ in the course 
of nature he must become unable to undergo it in no 
great number of years. In the prospect of this, and 
with a view of supporting the character of the 
schools of physic, the petitioner thought it his duty 
to represent to his honourable patrons, that a per- 
son fit for this office ought to be otherwise a golDd 
scholar, to be fully master of his business, by being 
early initiated in it, with elocution, or an easy way 
of conveying hts knowledge to others : That the 
acquisition of so much knowledge of an extensive 
science as a teacher ought to have, cannot be ob- 
tained without 8on>e neglect of the other branches; 
and, therefore, a prospect of suitable advantage from 
that one branch must be given, to induce any person 
to bestow more time and pains on it than on others: 
That the professor must attribute his early mcom 
at least to the assurance he had, when very youogy 
and a student, that he was soon to be put into his 
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present office, which made him apply more particu* 
larly to anatomy. 

" That the professor's youngest son has appeared to 
his father, for some years past, to have the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a teacher ; and this winter he has 
given proof, by not only dissecting all the course for 
his father, but prelecting in most of it : That he is 
already equal to the office ; for testimony of which, 
it is entreated that inquiry might be made at the 
numerous students who were present at his lectures 
and demonstrations. It was therefore hoped the 
Honourable Magistrates and Council would appoint 
the young man his father's colleague and successor 
in their university, as not only the surest way of 
having the labour of an old servant the longer con- 
tinued, but likewise of having an absolutely neces- 
sary branch of physic well taught. That, if the de- 
sire of the petition was granted, the education of the 
young professor should be directed, with a view to 
that business, under the best masters in Europe. He 
should have all his father's papers, books, instni- 
nients, and preparations, with all the assistance his 
father can give in teaching, while he is fit for la- 
bour."* 

Mr Monro was careful to take every precaution to 
secure the succession to his son. Certificates, of the 
same date, were produced in his favour from tlie pro* 
fessors of the I^tin and Greek languages^ of philo* 

* Counc. Rcgbt. ap» anm 
A A 2 
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flopliy and mathematicsi and of the professon 
medicine in the said university ; as also of a great 
number of the students of medicine who attended 
the demonstrations and lectures given by Mr Monnv 
junior, accompanied with a paper, attesting hia age 
to be above twenty-one years. 

The well known character and reputation of the 
elder Mr Monro was of itself quite sufficient to have 
procured this appointment for liis son ; but he wa&- 
anxious to put into the hand» of the patrons such 
testimonials as clearly ascertained both the diligence 
and proficiency of the candidate ; and that however 
natural his partiality might be considered^ yet hi» 
own opinion was confirmed by others, to whose 
judgment no similar objection could be made. It 
is unnecessary to add, that the prayer of the petitipo 
was immediately granted. 

Notwiths^tanding that Dr MonrO' (I nsean tbe 
second Monro) is still alive, I cannot reaiak the 
temptation of giving a very few hints respecting hi^ 
history, seeing he has contributed as much, I maj 
safely affirm, as. any of his celebrated colleagues, to 
the fame of the university of Edinburgh as a medkal 
School. 

This venerable professor is at this present time 
(1816) in the eighty-third year of his age; and aixty- 
two years have now elapsed since he was inducted 
to the anatomical chair* From his infancy he bad 
been devoted by his father to be an anatomist^ 
his whole education was conducted in such a maiip 
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flcr as to promote this particular end. His oppor* 
tuaities for improving under his father were very 
ample ; and of these he took advantage, by the 
most unremitting assiduity and application to his 
studies. He took his degree at Edinburgh upon 
the £Oth October 1755. The subject of his thesis 
was " De Testibus et Semm in variis Animali^ 
bus.'^ He shortly afterwards repaired to the con- 
tinent, and studied under Meckel a considerable 
time at Berlin : he ?ilso prent to Leyden. Upon his 
return to Scotland, he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians on the 
fid May 1758, jand elected a fellow on the 1st May 
1759. 

As a public lecturer, he was held in the highest 
estimation. The accuracy, plainness, and distinct* 
ness of his demonstrations, were much admired by 
the students. His enthusiasm in the cultivation of 
anatomical knowledge, as long as health permitted, 
was unabated ; and, during the long term that he dis- 
charged the duties of a professor, he was constantly 
employed in exercising his mechanical genius in in- 
venting and improving surgical instruments, in order 
that the surgeon might be able to perform with more 
address some of the more difficult and important 
operations in the practice of his art. After being 
long at the head of his profession in Edinburgh as a 
physician, he some years ago retired altogether 
from public business ; and his son, the present Dr 
Alexander Monro, tertiuSf was conjoined with him 
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in the professorship, upon the 14th November 
1798. 

When Mr Cl^ghorn s premature death deprived 
the university of the benefit of his labours, the 
patrons, upon the 18th August 1754, made choice 
of Mr James Balfour of Pilrig, advocate, to be pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. This gentleman, having 
a turn for letters, had been, in 1737, a candidate for 
the professorship of Scots law, but without success* He 
was returned, however, by the advocates on the 
list along with Mr Erskine, who was elected. 

Mr Balfour's paternal estate is in the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh. He appears to have been 
educated at the schools and university of that city^ 
He was admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates ; but never had much practice at the bar. 
Though a very ingenious, he was an extremely modest 
man ; aud possessed little relish for that bustling 
disposition which is so necessary to acquire any 
considerable practice as a lawyer. The couFse of his 
studies, too, had received a different direction, being 
principally occupied in speculations regarding morals 
and metaphysics. He was one of the earliest of Mr 
Hume's opponents. He attacked the sceptical philo* 
sophy in two treatises, the one of which is entitled 
" a Delineation of i\Iorality," and the other Philo^ 
sophical Dissertations." The most honourable testi- 
mony to Mr Balfour's merit is borne by Mr Hume 
himself, in a letter which he addressed to the anony- 
mous author. It begins thus : " When I write you. 
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I know not to whom I am addressing myself. I 
only know he is one who has done me a great deal 
of honour, and to whose civilities I am obliged.'* 
After some other compliments, he adds, " Your style 
is elegant, and full of agreeable imagery."* 

Mr Balfour also subjected to a rigorous examina- 
tion Lord Kames' Essays on Morality and Natural 
Religion, in a work printed at Edinburgh in 1768, 
which is entitled " Philosophical Essays'^ These 
appear to have been originally delivered in the form 
of lectures to the class, and contain many acute ob- 
servations ; and stated in so agreeable, candid, and 
modest a manner, that it was impossible even for his 
opponents to find any fault in this respect. 

He taught moral philosophy in the university for 
ten years ; and, upon the death of Mr William Kirk- 
patrick, the professor of public law, or the law of 
nature and nations, he received a royal commission 
to succeed him in 1764- This professorship, which 
for many years has been a sinecure, he also demitted 
in 1779. He lived to extreme old age; and died at 
Pilrig on the 6th March 1795. 

In the course of the year 1755, Dr Andrew Plum- 
mer, professor of chemistry, discovered great symp- 
toms of general debility ; and was at last, in spring 
1756, seizeu .v^ith a palsy, which, from the very first, 

• Karnes's Life, voU i, App. p. 47. — ^The date of this letter is 
Edinburgh, 15th March 1753; and, consequently, before Mr Bai* 
four was a professor. 
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was considered as incurable by the faculty* As \A 
was thereby rendered tota.lly incapable of attending 
to the class, it was necessary to provide a proper 
person to undertake that duty. The patrons had 
elected Dr William CuUen conjunct professor with 
Dr Plummer, upon the Ifith November 1755 ; but 
matters were so arranged, that Cull^ should not 
commence teaching the class for twelve months^ 
Dr Plummer having flattered himself that he might 
be able to give lectures for another sessiofi. Thisi 
however, he was prevented from accomplishing, for 
the reaspn which has been already assigned ; and he 
died in the subsequent July. 

Dr William Cullen, who long continued to be one 
of the chief ornaments of the university, the great 
supporter of its reputation as a school of medicine^ 
and universally known throughout the medical 
world, was born in the parish of Hamilton, and 
county of X^nark, in the year I709. His father fol- 
lowed the honourable profession of a farmer. Young 
Cullen " received the first part of his education uiki 
der Mr Brisbane, at the grammar school of Hamil- 
ton. There are people here (says the minister of 
the parish, in 1792) who remember him at schooli 
and saw him in girl s clothes, acting th^ part of a 
shepherdess in a Latin pastoral.*** 

Tliough Cullen's funds were not very ample, he 
was sent to the university of Glasgow ; and was at 

♦ Statist. Acc. vol. ii. p. 201. 
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the same time apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary in 
that city. It does not appear that he went through 
H regular course of education at this seminary. He 
had early chosen medicine as a profession ; and the 
classes which he attended were probably regulated 
with a view to this as the chief object. I am able to 
give only a very imperfect account of the manner in 
which medicine was taught at the time when Cul- 
len's residence was fixed in Glasgow. There were 
professors whose business it was to give lectures on 
medical science ; but these were on a comparatively 
small scale, and bore no proportion to the opportu- 
nities now afforded to students of physic in that 
university. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the principal means of improvement which at this 
time he had within his power, were derived from ob- 
serving his master's practice, and perusing such 
medical works as he could procure. It is now for- 
gotten how old he was when he went to Glasgow, or 
how long he remained there. When a very young 
man, however, and thus imperfectly furnished with 
professional knowledge, he engaged himself as a 
surgeon to a vessel that traded between London and 
the West Indies; and actually performed several 
voyages in this capacity. He soon formed a dislike 
to this kind of employment ; and determined to settle 
in his native country, and attempt to get into prac- 
tice in the line of his profession. The place which 
he chose for making his first trial was the parish of 
Shotts, where it is not unlikely some of his own re- 
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lations resided* The country in general it barren; 
and the population consisted of farmers^ who were 
far from being opulent, and the peasants whom they 
employed as labourers. His success here was very 
limited. He therefore resolved to try his fortunes la 
the town of Hamilton, where he had received bis 
education. Here he settled for some time as i 
surgeon ; and was chosen one of the magistrates of 
of the burgh.* His aflFability, insinuating mannm, 
and talents for conversation, very soon introduced 
him to a genteel society in this neighbourhood. The 
Duke of Hamilton happened to be taken suddenly 
ill while residing in that part of the country ; and 
CuUen, as being the nearest professional maUi 
was called. His prescriptions were afterwards ap 
proved of by Dr David Clerk, who had been 
brought from Edinburgh ; so that his character was 
soon establislied in that neighbourhood. ConsdooBi 
however, of the imperfect manner in which he had 
studied physic, he felt a strong impulse to increase 
his stock of medical knowledge. He had by this 
time formed an acquaintance with Mr William Hun* 
ter, afterwards so celebrated as an anatomist and 
public lecturer in L.ondon. This gentleman had 
been originally intended for the church, aad bad at 
tended some of the classes at the university of Glas- 
gow with that view. Cullen's conversatipn,. how- 
tver, gave a different direction to his studies, and 
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confirmed him in his scruples against conforming to 
the Church of Scotland. His father liaving given his 
consent, he resolved upon medicine as his profession ; 
and immediately became an inmate in CuUens fa« 
mily, where he remained for three years. These two 
eminent men entered into a copartnership, in which 
was this singular condition, that they should alter- 
nately be at liberty to study at Edinburgh or Lon- ^ 
don as they chose. Pr Cullen, for whose behalf 
this arrangement was evidently chiefly intended, at 
least in the first instance, repaired to Edinburgh, and 
attended the medical classes for one session ; and pro- 
secuted his medical studies with his characteristic 
energy. Upon the return of autumn, Hunter pre- 
ferred London ; and receivings letter of introduction 
from Mr Foulis, the printer, to Dr James Douglas, 
who lectured on anatomy in the capital, he soon 
distinguished himself by his extraordinary diligence 
and the neatness of his dissections. At the conclusion 
of the appointed term, he received encouragement 
to remain in London ; but the principal obstacle in 
the way of gratifying what he so anxiously desired, 
was the contract he was under to fulfil his engage- 
ment with Cullen. Upon stating his case to his 
friend, Cullen frankly and generously relinquished his 
claim. Hunter, therefore, never returned to Scotland, 
excepting when he had determined to abandon the 
practice of a surgeon in London, and commence that 
of a physician, he found that his personal presence 
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in Glasgow would greatly facilitate his obtaining tftl 
degree of doctor of physic from that univrraity. 

It is by no means improbable that CuIlenV iMni 
views began about this time to expaAd ; and that h( 
now felt the beginnings of those generous emotiiM 
which are the unquestionable accompaniments df 
genius, and so powerfully stimulate its ponesM^ 
to aim at distinction in what profession soevet 
or sciepce he may select. I am led to infer thi% 
from his taking his medical degree at Glasgow, npoii 
the 14th September 1740. On the ISth November 
1741, he married Ann Johnston, the daughter of i 
neighbouring clergyman.* He still continued at 
milton ; and his practice gradually increased. About 
this time, the Earl of Islay, afterwards Puke of AW 
gyle, is represented to have been in that part of tiie 
country, and had occasion for some chemical appa- 
ratus, with which he could not be accommbdated 
where he then was. It was immediately suggesUn) 
that Dr CuUen was more likely to be in posseniod 
of what his Lordship wanted than any other per^ 
son. He was accordingly invited to dinner ; and siidi 
ceeded so well in rendering himself agreeable by his 
conversation, as to make a deep impression upon tht 
company. The Duke of Argyle was no ordina^ 
judge of character. He had been educated at the 
university of Glasgow, had made a distinguisbfd 

* By this lady he had a numerous family, Robert. Henry, Aler, 
Charles, Archibald, Elizabeth, Ann, Margaret, Robina* Sliedi^ 
in summer 178^* 
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£gure therei and had chosen the law as his profes-- 
sion. He afterwards studied law at Utrecht ; but, 
upon his return to Scotland, he changed his mind, 
betook himself to the military profession, had seen 
a great deal of real service, and had conducted the 
affairs of Scotland for nearly forty years previous 
td his accidentally meeting with CuUen. This elo^ 
<)uent orator, and consi^mniate politician, was ex- 
ceedingly detighted with the conversation of men of 
science } at his own table, seized every opportunity 
of introducing literary and scientific subjects ; and 
was far from being averse from taking a part in 
whatever happened to come under discussion.* Per* 
baps no eminent man of the last century was better 
calculated to leave an impression upon his Grace 
than Dr CuUen. With the manners of a gentleman^ 
he combined a great fund of knowledge, a lively 
imagination, and great ihiency of expression. It was 
this adventure, however, which was the main cause of 
his future fortunes in life. He had now secured the 
patronage of the Prime Minister of Scotland, the 
Duke of Argyfe, and the first Scotish peer, the Duke 
of Hamilton. Sometime elapsed before they had an 
opportunity of shewing that they were sincere in their 

* I have been assured thst it was no uncommoD occurrence for 
kim, when any scientific subject was introduced into conversation at 
hb own table^ with which he was very little if it all acquainted, to 
£Dd some excuse for leaving his company, and repair to his library^ 
consulted authors who had treated of it^ and, on his retujrn, artfully 
Wing it agaia under review. 
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endeavours to patronize him in thelineof hispra&ssioib 
This did not happen till 1746, when the lectureihip 
of chemistry in the university of Glasgow became 
vacant. It is in the gift of the college. Callen pro- 
posed himself as a candidate ; and, with such power^ 
ful interest, he could hardly fail to succeed. He 
was accordingly elected ; and commenced his publie 
lectures in the month of October of the same year. 

Chemistry had hitherto been considered as a 
curious and useful art ; but few or none had entered 
upon the profession of it with the same liberal and 
comprehensive views which Dr Cullen poswssed 
It appeared to him to be a region that had never 
been explored ; and, instead of presenting objects 
that were uninviting or of no value, some of the 
most curious phenomena of nature could only be 
explained, and many of the most useful arts im- 
proved, by a knowledge of chemistry. His Btdeat 
mind surveyed this new world of science with the 
most glowing enthusiasm ; and, conscious of his* 
powers, he anticipated success; and did not despair 
of tl>e period arriving, when the chemical kw9 
should be proved to be as invariable as any of tiie 
mechanical laws that are known to exist througfaoot 
the kingdom of nature. He was the first in this 
country who rescued this fascinating study from the 
hands of those who treated it as a mere art; and at- 
signed to it that high rank which it is entitled to 
hold among the sciences. He had laboured a veiy 
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students of the truth of what he affirmed. They al- 
inost adored him ; and so amazed were they, that all 
the other professors in the university were in a 
manner thrown into the shade. His fame was rapidly 
spread ; and, consequently, his private practice as a 
physician was n^uch increased in the populous and 
Nourishing city of Glasgow, 

In a few years afterwards, in 1751, the professor- 
ship of medicine became vacant. This was in the 
gift of the crown. His old friend the Duke of 
Argyle secured the appointment for him; and he 
entered upon this new province with all the alacrity 
and eagerness of one who was aware of his strength. 
CuUen's imagination was vigorous, his talent for 
arrangement of a very superior order, and he seems 
to have possessed a natural bent for theory. In 
teaching the institutes of medicine, he, therefore, 
naturally led his pupils to the study of a very refined 
physiology. His lectures upon both of these sciences 
speedily came into great request, and were better 
attended than any other in the college. 

On the first of May 1755, he sent a paper to the 
Physical and Literary Society, " on the Cold pro- 
duced by Evaporating Fluids, and of some other 
means of producing Cold." This is the only chemi- 
cal essay he ever published ; and evidently shews 
what might have been expected from him, if his 
genius had not strongly drawn him to the cultiva- 
tion of medicine. Was it this short essay that was 
the more immediate occasion of his favourite pupil, 
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Dr Black, directing his attention so peculiarly to 
htat ? or was Black " the young gentleman, one of 
his pupils/' to whom he alludes irt the paper?* 

In 1756, he was elected professor of chemistry in 
the university of Edinburgh. Here he had a much 
more powerful stimulus to exertion than at Glas- 
gow. The medical school was already formed, and 
the different chairs filled by eminent professors. 
Many more students, consequently, attended him. 
The effect which he produced upon this new stage 
was precisely similar to what had happened at Glas- 
gow. The students, as usual, warmly entered into 
his views ; and the marked attention with which thgr 
listened to his prelections re-acted upon himself, and 
excited him to more strenuous exertion. When 
professor of chemistry, the bad health of Dr Ruther* 
ford rendered assistance necessary in the Infirmary. 
Dr Monro, Dr Whytt, and Dr Cullen, undertook to 
supply his place. Somehow or another, the novelty 
of his chemical doctrines, and the new mode of prac- 
tice which he followed in the hospital, were equally 
acceptable to the students. Of the latter circumstance 
indeed, he informs us himself^ f as well as that 
his doctrines were frequently criticised by persons 
who either had not been informed of them correctly^ 
or who seemed not to understand them fully*** This> 
it is well known, proceeded from the jealousy of 

• Phys. and Lit. Essays, vol. ii. p. 159. 
t Preface to First Lines, p. 7. 
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some of his colleagues, who disapproved of innova- 
tion of every kind, Dr Cullen, however, nevei* 
desisted from following the 'practice which he con- 
ceived to be most proper, though he conducted him- 
self with all the courtesy in his power to those who 
lecretly opposed him. 

In February I766, the late Dr John Gregory pre- 
vailed upon Dr Rutherford to address a letter to the 
patrons, in which he resigned his professorship of 
the practice of physic, and strongly recommended 
Dr Gregory as his successor. This arrangement was 
accordingly adopted. Dr Whytt, who taught the 
institutes, died in about two months after ; and Dr 
Cullen petitioned for the vacant chair, and obtained 
it. These two celebrated professors continued to 
teach each his own class for three sessions* Upon 
the 12th of April I769, however, r Cullen peti- 
tioned the patrons to have Dr Gregory as joint pro- 
fessor of medicine ; and proposed that they should 
alternately teach the institutes and the practice. 
A full explanation of the reasons for this transac- 
tion was never publicly given by either of the par- 
ties. It has been well understood in private, how- 
ever, that it was in consequence of the different 
theories they had espoused upon some leading medi^ 
cal doctrines, which both professors could not avoid 
mentioning in their lectures. The patrons complied 
with the desire of both the professors ; and declared 
that, upon the death of either, the survivor should 

Vol. II. 3 B 
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liave it in his option to make his election which pro« 
fessorship he would prefer. Dr CuUen delivered bis 
iirst course of lectures upon the practice of physic 
(if I mistake not) in 1769. He seems, from the very 
first, to have been very ambitious of obtaining the 
professorship of the practice of physic ; and for a 
good many years to have principally directed bis 
studies to that branch of the profession. The uiw 
expected and much lamented death of Dr Gregory, 
upon the 10th lebruary 1773, put it in his power 
to be sole professor of the practice;" and, accord* 
ingly, upon tl.e 17th of the same month, he was 
elected to that office. 

When Dr Cullen held the professorship of the insti- 
tutions of medicine, he published Heads of LecctuFes 
for the use of the Students in the University of Ediih 
burgh." But he went no further than the first part, 
which was physiolog}'. This was a subject on which 
iie delighted to speculate; and, perhaps, there is 
no department of science which presents to the 
mind of a philosopher so many agreeable and inviU 
ing topics of discussion as the phenomena of life 
aud health. Cullen, whose genius was naturally 
adventurous, entertained no idea of declining any 
discussion that had been attempted by others. la 
this department of the course, he was careful to 
collect and arrange the facts upon wUich his reason* 
ings were founded ; and is represented to ha^e excited 
great interest ; but that he was too apt to indulge 
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in theoretical disquisition; and, consequently, the 
students who attended him, ftill of the doctrines 
taught by the professor, entered keenly into debates 
concerning them. After explaining the doctrines 
which were in his time cutreiit respecting the simple 
solids, nnd pointing out the distinctive properties of 
linimate aiid inanimate matter, he proceeded to dis* 
cuss tlie nervous system. His theories upon this 
Subject contained the most palpable materialism 
which was ever delivered ; though, in section xxxi. 
he assumes that^ m.ind, or an immaterial thinking 
substance, is constantly present. We have no oc- 
casion, therefore, to be at any l6ss to account for 
the little notice he took of his predecessor Dr 
AVhytt's theories, who had been educated in a very 
different school. It is truly astonishing that a man 
of Cullen's extraordinary acutehess did not perceive 
the inference; an inference which is so dbvious to 
every one else. But he was probably afraid of giving 
offence to the ecclesiastical authorities. He a^empt* 
ed to explain, by physiology, the whole pheno- 
mena of mind. Thus, according to him, alt the 
faculties of the mind may be accounted for by 
the different kind or degree of sensations which 
are communicated to the nervous system* In this 
manner, he pretends to demonstrate the nature and 
origin of memory, imagination, &c. A malicious 
person would be disposed to affirm that, when com* 
posing this part of his work, he had kept constantly 

B B 2 
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in view Hume's absurd theory of Impressions atrf 
Ideas, which, for my own part, I am fully con* 
vinced was not the case. Metaphysical physiology, 
how aiv. using soever it may be, and calculated to ex- 
ercise the ingenuity of speculative men, is, to say 
the least of it, a very unprofitable study, if we are to 
judge of the success of those who have attenopted ta 
unite them. 

In the second part of the course, lie delivered the 
general doctrine of diseases ; and, in the thirds the* 
means of preventing and curing them. 

The medical student can be at no loss to conjecy 
ture the reasons that induced him not to publish the 
heads of his lectures upon those two departments of 
the course at the same time with tlie physiology- 
He reserved his^ strength, till he should have it in hi* 
power to deliver his doctrines upon these subjects ia 
the great work which he had long before projected, 
and which he afterwards accomplished, under the 
title of " First Lines of the Practice of Physic.*" 

Meanwhile, in 1772, he published Synopsis Nth 
sologia Mtthodiccc^^' in two volumes octavo ; and this 
he afterwards much improved in n%(^ This was a 
very necessary work, and peculiarly so to him whcv 
delivered lectures upon those subjects. He inserted* 
abstracts of the systems of Sauvages, Linnseus, Vbgd, 
and Sagar. This work was written* in Latin ; and 
the merit of the performance has been universally 
admiued.' He has criticised with candour thoM^ 
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^thors who had , preceded liim in attempting to 
systematise medical knowledge ; confesses the for- 
midable difficnlties he had to encounter ; shews in 
what respects he considered their works defective ; 
and wherein his own arrangement is liable to ex- 
ception. 

This was the precursor of his First Lines and, 
besides beiiig a text-book to direct his pupils, wa§ 
designed to prepare the public for his great work, 
which was expected with general impatience. They 
were accordingly favoured with it in 177^- It 
spread very rapidly through Europe; and, if report 
be true, it produced to the author about three thou- 
sand pounds sterling; which was a great sum in 
those days. It procured him great reputation ; and 
was of essential service in promoting the prosperity 
of the university. To enter upon an account of so 
extensive a work, and which is in the hands of every 
medical student, would be very unsuitable and in- 
consistent with our object. 

Dr CuUen published a treatise on the Materia Me^ 
dica^ in two volumes quarto, about a year before he 
died. A surreptitious copy of the lectures he had 
delivered upon that subject, when unexpectedly call- 
ed to finish what Dr Alston had begun, had been 
published. This was not designed to obviate the 
bad effects which might have been produced by that 
work. It was entirely a new treatise; but the 
friends of CuUen readily. ?d that they 
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perceived an evident decay in the mental energy ^ 
their great master. It is now quite unnecessary ta 
conceal the truth. It was composed for tbe e^resi 
purpose of raising a little money, and was thought 
to betray evident marks of a hasty compilation. D( 
Cullen died upon the 5th of February 1790| having 
delivered public lectures in the college a few weeks 
before his death. 

This eminent philosopher, professor, and physiciaiu 
was very tall in his person ; and, even in the prime of 
life, I have been assured, was rather of an awkward 
appearance. His features regular and niQuly } and hi( 
eyes, particularly in conversation, or when addressing 
his studentsi very expressive. His temper was natural^ 
ly open and ingenuous; and he was consequently veiy 
communicative in conversation. fi(is imagination 
was rich and lively ; which enabled him to emplojF 
(if I may use such an expression) great exuberance 
of illustration upon whatever subject he had opca* 
sion to notice in his lectures ; an(i, what is seldoin 
united to the possession of such a faculty, he at the 
same time possessed great natural acuteness, and 
exceedingly ingenious in devisiing arguments to sapr 
port his various theories. His reading upon medi- 
cal subjects was extensive ; yet he perhaps under- 
rated the ancients, and those physicia^ns who profb- 
sedly admired whatever had the sanction of anti- 
quity. Though he willingly conceded to them what 
he conceived to be justly due, h^s copiprehensiv^ 
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and ardent mind was impatient of restraint. He 
could not pace in the trammels of authority; but de- 
lighted in expatiating free over every scene which 
presented itself to his view» His love of science was 
sincere and ardent. Notwithstanding the great va- 
riety of subjects on which he had given public lec- 
turesi such was the fertility of his mind, that he was 
always interesting, and never allowed the attention 
of his audience to become languid. He did not read 
his lectures, but spoke from short notes; and, per- 
fectly master of his subject, he was very fluent. His 
talent for generalization was one of the most strik- 
ing characters of his mind ; and he possessed a facili* 
ty of arranging his knowledge, which has fallen to 
the lot of very few. As a physician, his practice 
was very extensive; and he was much beloved in the 
circle of his numerous acquaintance. His patron- 
age of young men of genius and application was 
unbounded. If such young men were in poor 
circumstances, he constantly found out some means 
or another to relieve their wants. He was liberal in 
giving them sound advice, as to settling in the 
world ; which his very extensive correspondence en- 
abled him to do frequently with great effect. 

He was a great master in the scientific branches 
of husbandry, a consummate botanist, and possessed 
a correct taste in the fine arts. In the year 1758, 
after finishing his course of chemistry, he delivered 
to a number of his particular friends^ and favourite 
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pupils, nine lectures on the subject of agriculture. 
In these few lecturesi he, for die first timei laid open 
the true principle concerning the nature of woi\», 
and the operation of manures. * 

In short, Scotland has produced few men who 
have been greater blessings to their native counti^ 
and to mankind than Dr William CuUen. 
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Acts by the Town Council of Edinburgh^ regarding 
th^ University. — Fid. p. I7. 

Edinburgh J Si September 1703. 
The same day, my Lord Provost produced at the council 
table an abbreviate of the acts anent the college ; which being 
publicly read in presence of the councilt together with ane act 
of parliament ratifyiqg the rights of the college, they ordained 
the said abbreviate to be recorded in the counciUbooks. Of 
which abbreviate the tenor follows :— - 

Edinburgh^ 16th February 170S. 
A short account of the foundatioi^, rise, and progress of the 
college of Edinburgh, commonly called King James' CoUeget 
the Town's right thereto, with many instances of the great 
power and uninterrupted government therein, as erectors and 
patrons thereof, and chief benefactors thereto, collected out 
^gf the Town's recordsi for clearing a debate betwixt the pro- 
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fessors of philosophy and the magistrates, anent the qipoutt- 
ment of laureation, and election of a member of the college n 
a commissioner of the general assembly ; alledging that they had 
a separate power from the Town to appoint and determine aneat 
both : As also an act of an visitation of the college, wherda 
the contrary of what the professors alledged was clearly deter- 
mined. 

Anno 1562. The "^Fown supplicates the Queen's Magertj 
for the rents of the priests and friars places, who ought to be 
compelled to work for their livings, being stark and potent 
men of body, and their places and rents to be applied for plant- 
ing of hospitals and erecting of schools of literature, whereof 
there is great need. And seeing their lai^s and annuals wen 
fallen in her Majesty's hands, they beseeched that they might 
be bestowed for teaching of letters, sciences, and hospitali \ 
and also they supplicated for the Grey Friar Yard. Her Ma- 
jest^'s answer was returned upon the back of the suppUcatioo, 
viz. Appoints the Grey Friar Yard to be a burial-place for the 
town of Edinburgh ; and promiseth, whenever a sufficient pro- 
vision is made for building an school, her Majesty shall profhk 
a room convenient therefor. 

Anno 1562. The said year, the council appoints the baiBei 
to commune with the parson of Fennycook, laird of that ilir, 
touching the Kirk of Field, and hail biggings thereof, and 10 
report. 

1563, June 33. The said parson of Fennycook seUs and 
dispones to the good town the haill biggings called the Eiric 
of Field, prebendry of the same ; and obliges that he sfaaD 
obtain to the good town the gift of the feu made thetttit^ 
my Lord Robert Stewart of Holyroodhouse ; and shsdl pt 
them the Queen's confirmation thereof^ in the mosfc sidM 
{ secure J form. 

1564, August 2. The foresaid prebendrie and pro vo s tr y k 
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iie Kirk <rf FieJd, v^d »U things th^rewi^nt^ wa$ convieyed %o 
he Town, and the p3pm delivered up to: the aijigistraiies. 

1566. The Que^n gm^ts a very firil charter zod infeftment 
9f the Kirk of Field. Its anmi^k and priviledges, &c. to be 
»l)ed our foundation of the ministry and hospitality of £dia* 
twrgb, as the gift 2(. length bears. 

1567. The Towa having obtained the gift of the Kirk of 
Field, they disppiie ii^ £^-ferme seveFal lands and yards per-* 
taining to the Black Friars, because they had not wherevrith ta 
ibund hospitals and schpob* 

1568. The council^ uaderstanding th^t several lands be- 
bnging to the Black Friars, now in the Town's hi&ds, are be- 
come ruinous ; wherefore^ they send forth a proclamation, that 
these lands were to be rouped, and were to be set for feu of 
for meal ; and accordingly were rouped. 

1579. The council ordains the magistrates, with Mr Clen 
mem Little, advocate, and Mr Henry Charters, ta meet to>- 
morrow in the ministers lodgings, for taking some order anent 
tbe forming an university. 

The magistrates, understanding that the yards of the Kirk 
of Field are made a common passage, and filled with rnuck^ 
they ordain and order forthwith a remeid. 

The said year compeared Nicol Hutchison, one of the pre- 
bendaries of the Kirk of Field, and freely resigned and over- 
gave in the hands of the magistrates all right or title he had 
or shall hereafter claim to, m the prebendary fonnded hf 
Patrick Richardson, merchant in Edinburgh, in favours of the 
ministers and hospital thereof v and delivered eleven pieces of 
evidents thereanent ; for which the Town payed threescore and 
ten merks of pension during life. The council sends forth a 
proclamation, inviting any fit person for the office of a porter* 
abip in the Kirk of Field, which shall be disponed to the most 
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lit. The bailies and ministers conveen for taking oidA abfit 
the forming an university in the Kirk of Field. 

The said year, several purchases made in and about the BSrit 
of Held, from sundry prebendaries of St Giles^ and other pti^ 
▼ate persons. 

1580. Mr Clement Little, advocate, and one of the coow 
missaries of Edinburgh, left thirteen score and dght gtfdlj 
books, to beg^n a library for the use of the nunisters of ESn- 
burgh. 

1581. Ordains dykes to be put about the yards of tfaeEdi 
of Field, and to put new locks on the yetts (gates) tlatKp£ 

1582. King James the Sixth ratifies theTown'$ charter and 
rights to the Kirk of Field, granted by the Queen» his mothtf^ 
containing several new grants to the Town, via. for the e8ter« 
tainment of the professors of languages and sciences in a cok 
lege ; giving the Town power to elect, input t, andoatpatt mn- 
ters and professors, as they shall find expedient } which charfSi' 
is put up in the charter-house. 

1583. The Town makes sale of sundry lands of thwoiOl 
within the town, to be employed upon fbomfing and building 
a college in the Kirk of Field, because the Town's comoiott 
good was super-expended; and accordingly two masten'of 
work were appointed. 

Ordauns the chambers to be set at forty shillings per pieces 
and two to be in one bed $ and appointed the loft in the «■( 
end of the High Kirk for the masters and students, andtfaic to 
hear sermon for sometime, until a better convenience was pcH 
vided. 

1583, October. The charters above mentioned produced bf 
the magistrates to the town- council. 

1584. Ordains the treasurer and bsulies to agree witbthi 
masters of the college anent their fees, and to bring theni' to a 
settled term. 
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. Gives power to several of the magistrates to ccmveen and 
tenfer with Mr Robert RoUp, master of the college, for tsdc- 
ing up an house and table therein. « 

The bell of the grammsur school, which is under the same 
foundation with the college, is ordered to be taken down, and 
placed in the cdUege. 

1585. Ordered to search out the rental-book of the Black 
Friars ; and that it be bought and obtained from the iavers 
thereof. 

Master Robert RoUo made and constitute first master and 
principal of the Town's college in the Kirk of Field. 

1586. Sir Walter Hutcheson, one of the prebends of the 
Kirk of Field, being in great poverty, not able to live on his 
pension, gets an augmentation of four pounds Scots quarterly. 

October. Grants and gives to Mr Adam Colt, Mr Alexan* 
der Scrimser, two new masters and regents of the Town's coU 
ilk {each) one eight pounds Scots for their boarding, and 
ilk ane forty pounds Scots of stipend. 

. The Town appoints a conference with the Lord Hamilton^ 
anent the buying of his lodgings in the Kirk of Field. 

1587. Mr Hislop, one of the scholars^ elected regent^ after 
public disputation, being for the new class. 

December. The Town intreats Mr RpUo, principal, to teach 
theology, to prej^h in the East Kirk in the mornings, and 
agreed to give him five hundred merks. 

1 5S8y January, The Town appoints commissioners to con* 
fer with the Lord Hamilton anent his lodgings ; and a blank 
submission subscribed thereanent. 

The Lords of Session confer with the magbtrates anent 
the raising of a fund for maintaining of a professor of the laws. 
Mr Charles Fairholme, one of the scholars, preferred to be a 
i:egent, which appears to be the fourth class. 

The Master of Lindsay, tacksman of the Abbotshall of 
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Haddingtmt with the priors thereofi » moved iof Ml ttd 
conscience to appropriate the living of the same to gsiStf «M» 
t>f the ministry and schoob, and a part thereof to fhif cqllqf 
of thb Town ^ anent which the council appdnted a camit- 
tec. i' 

February. The council admits, creates^ aad c iairtttu B M^ 
Mr Henry Charters, regent, one of their own tipbrmg^gi 
as principal master of the college during their will^ iff fbce 
of Mr Robert RoUo, deceased, late principal. Mr Robcpt 
Scott and Mr Robert Knox created regents during the comcil's 
will ; and found caution to keep and complete their mm, 
under the penalty of five hundered merks. 

1591. Mr Robert Rdlo's relict got one hundred nurin 
yearly of pension, and his daughter to have 
merks at her marriage ; and that because the said Mr Robert 
had done great and good offices to the Town's common 
being the first teacher and planter of literaturet dis^litt^ 
good order, and manners, had travailled much in the l%wnV 
affairs, and preached in their great need ; and the Town pio- 
mises such like kindnesses to all such who should- do stecdtbfe 
offices to their common weeL 

1593. Robert, Bishop of Orkney, legats eight thednad 
merks for founding a college within this burgh wherewith 
several purchases were made about the Eork of Field. 

1600. Mr Henry Charters, principal of the college, his ap« 
pointed to him six hundred merks of salary. 

1603. Mr James Reid elected regent ; and fomid surety 
that he should complete the course of his class, under thepab 
of five hundred merks. 

1604. Mr David Monro chosen regent ; finds taution^at Mr 
Reid, under the pain of one hundred pounds Scots ; and shiD 
^y all orders givei^ by the niagistrates concerxuQjgjdie coHcg^f i 
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akd that hip shall not preach in any church but ip Edinbui*gii 
during his office. 

1607. Mr Jame? Fairley elected regeiit, in the terix^ of Mj^ 
Monro. 

1608. AlelLander Douglas elected pprter to the bollege^ and 
to obey the Provost ai^d Magistrates instructions thereanent. 

1612. The lands in the Kirk of Field belonging to Duk6 
Hamiltpn ate bought for the use of the coliegei for which the 
Town paid L.SOOO Scots. 

1616. King James the Sixth desires of the Town that the 
college be called Kings James' College, by a lettier from bis 
£Durt, at Paisley. 

1 620. The Principal, Mr Henry Charterls, demits his 
office in the hands of the magistrates, as patrons of the said 
college ; and Mr Patrick Smith chosen in his place, during 
the council's pleasure* 

March 20. Mr Andrew Ramsay, pne of the pastors of 
Edinburgh, is chosen professor of divinity in their college^ 
during the council's will; 

1621. A ratificatioii in parliament by King James the Sixths 
to the Provost, Magistrates, and community of the burgh of 
Edinburgh, and their successors, mentioning the great and 
thankful services the Town had done to him and l^is pro» 
genitors, and the many donations the city had made to the 
college, and the great pains they had been at thereanent^ 
ratifying all former rights, charters, and gifts to the college i 
9nd of new grants the Town, for the behoof of the college, all 
liberties, freedoms, immunities, and privileges, appertaining to 
^y free college, and that in as ample form as any college has 
or bruic):s within this kipgdom ; and ordains the college to 
be called King James' College ; which ratification is put up ia 
the charter house. * 

J 627. Mr Henry Charteris> minister ot North Wth, elect- 

Vol- II, c C 
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ed profeisor of divinity in the ooUege, during the eouicf i 
willy and had one thousand merks stipend qipoiBtedf and re- 
ceived his instructions and was to tCKh the Hebrew once or 
twice a-week. 

jipriL The council dismisses Mr James Reidy ]fSoSma h 
the college, during the council's will ; and aftcrwaidi he gm 
in his demission to the Town as patrons. 

1628. Mr Andrew Ramsayy professor of dsnniljy denili 
his office to the Town. 

March 98. The hws anent the discipline of the erikge^ 
both for masters and students are at length fccoidedf u Aey 
are publicly read in the college without any mttcrial akmlkis 
to this year 170S, with the Town's act anthorixiiig tfait san 

1633. The council ordains the very seasons of the ■ItflTr 
of the magistrandsy betwixt the rising of the college aal he- 
reation, under certaun penalties for each diet's abeenoe | and the 
regents to be accountable for the fines for buying boofa to 
the library. 

The magistrates direct the regents and 8choh« osily togi 
to buriak, as those who had been benefactors to the coDq^e^ 
and other persons of eminence. 

1638. Mr Robert Bum and Mr John Rankinc^ rtgcBbb 
both deposed by the magistrates and miusten, bteM 
thought expedient, they holding their places at w31 alkniif i 
and Mr James "Wiseman elected during their wfll allcoarif. 

163&. Mr Alexander Henderson chosen rector $ his pow 
and orders given him by the magistrates, as is feoosdedf lA 
January 1640. 

August 9. Mr John Adamson, prindpid of tbe colffp. 
elected by the magistratesi ministers, and regents;, m the 
general assembly. 

December 17. Mr Duncan Forrest elected dnr' tg the cooe- 
cirs will, with provision of hb obedience to t » cooDdl wi 
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jHridcipalj observing the laws of the coQegei made or to be 
made by the patrons. 

l64a The first institutbn of a college treasurer, and the 
rents of the college fully considered^ 

July 4. Mr John Adamson, principal of the colleges elected 
by the magistrates, ittiattat% and regenu, tO be commissioner 
for the college i» ctBMBflK.0»RaL anwiUy. 

MfiHr Ml nhiWlB%i^.|lBfHHi,jrf mm6^^ detted cdm- 

It* Sereral good act» «Mtt6i %^l^^f|^fm^kaMll^bK 
pttltia^ up a board for bene£Ktors ; and vffsit^yfmi^.iUftii^ 
tions ; and that the benefactors names be yearly readiat 
sence of the Provost^ Bailiesy Mlnisiters^ Rector^ and Asse^sonts^ 
and the haiH students and scholars. 

The magistrates appoint the regent's place of prayer, the 
times of playing, &c^ 

They appoint circulation at the laureations, and determine 
th^ fines of transgressors ; and appoints the meetings of the 
gents with the hebdomadary. 

1646, November 23. Mr Andrew Ramsay elected rector of 
the college ; and instructions given him^ as set down 8th Jan« 
nary 1640< 

1648. Mr Alexander Colvill elected professor of divinif/i 
itod Gidecm LithgoW, printer to the college, July 1648< 

165S, June 20. Mr Robert Leighton^ primary elected by 
the council and members of the college commissioner to the 
next General Assembly, June 89. 1663^ The eomidl ami'* 
mates to the college, that the affairs of the college are to be 
treated of in the council \ that the regents and professors be 
sent for pro re nata ; and declare the council's meeting in the 
college is only to see the council's acts to be put in execution^ 

.1665. Statutes^ that the Provost of Edinburgh, present ami 

c c 2 
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to come, shall in ail time coming be rector and gotckoM^ 

the college. 

January 29. The council recommendi it to the primv, Mr 
Colville, and the regents, to cause make ready an accoiint of dief 
money collected from the bajans and magistrands \ and oidttnr 
catalogues of the library to be alphabetically, and acoocdingtaf 
the institution of the Prxses. 

July. The council appomts the laureation to^be is Lacfy 
Tester's Kirk on ISth July. 

The council elects Mr George Sinclaur regent \ he ofaBjing 
the instructions already prescribed and to be plrescrfbed bf 
the council. 

The said year, the council elects Mr Andrew Roaa WjtgBtS^ 
on Mr Sinclair's terms* 

1666. The council appomts the laureation of tbe aa|^ 
trands of the college to be in the common hall^ Monday acatfy 
in the fore and afternoon. 

The council elects Mr William Somervill Biblioliecmim r 
found caution to observe all injunctions given and to be gSfOl 
by the council. 

1667, September. The council elects Mr WilUaafr FiM^ 
son regent ; he obeying the injunctions already preaewbcd flr 
to be prescribed by the council. 

167S, July 9. The council a^ints Mr Pillans' dan to 1^ 
laureated in the common halL 

The council appoints the time of the laiireatioa of |Ar Aa- 
drew Ross his class in the year 1674. 

le?^. Mr Alexander Dickson^ professor of Hcbvew, Im 
salary reduced to 700 merks, the Town not having a^fimd for 
such a profession in 1674| wanting a foundation for the 
fessor. 

leso. Mr Alexander Douglas elected profesior of Hcbnv, 
and to have 600 merks yearly. 

4. . J 
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1685. Dr SibbaM, Dr Pitcai'rn, and Dr Halket, elected pro- 
fessors of physic or medicine, with express condition that thef 
were never to have any salary from the Town. 

1690. Mr William Law, the first regent, elected, without 
instructions or conditions^ 

March 5 and 12. Tfce council order Mr William Scott 
his magistrand class to be publicly graduated in the public 
hall of the college upon the first Tuesday of May next. 

May 12. A petition given in by Mr William Scott, attested 
by the rest of the masters of philosophy, representing several 
reasons and insupportable difficulties why there could not be 
a public laureation for the present year ; whereupon the coun* 
^11 did permit and allow the iaureatioa to be private pro ha€ 
mce^ with sundry other instructions^ 

The council discharge and prohibit the regents, upon their 
peril, to graduate any in time coming, but such who take out 
a certificate or diploma with the town's seal, and poor scho- 
lars to have it gratis \ and order that all certificates make ho* 
nourable mention of the Magistrates apd Council of Edinbiurgh 
as patrons of the college. 

After a similar introduction as the foregoingii a minute of 
15th October 1703 thus proceeds 

Notwithstanding whereof, the masters of the said college, 
taking upon ^hem of late to meet by themselves as an inde* 
pendent faqiky of the said college| did, upon 20th January 
last, make the following, vi?. The faculty of philosophy with* 
in the city of Edinburgh, taking to their consideration the 
reasons offered by Mr Scott why his fnagistrand class should 
be privately graduated, and being fully satisfied with the same^ 
do unanimously, according to their undoubted right, contained 
in the charter of erection^ and their constant and umnterrupCed 
fustom in such cases, appoint the said classes to be laureated pri- 
vately upon the last Tviesday of April nextj being twestf* 
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seventh day of tud month, as the said act, bearing to bengned 

by order, in and in presence, by Robert Hendenon, their 
clerk, bears : As also, some of the said masters did latdy 
claim a power to themselves, separately from the magistntfes 
and town^uncil, to elect a commissioner to the ensuing 6e^ 
neral Assembly, and, in face of the town-council, protested 
for the same. Therefore, the 'i.ord Provost, Bailies, and 
Town.council, being met upon the foresaid occasion, in the 
said visitation, with the ministen of Ediobui^h, thereto called, 
did declare their just dissatisfaction with the foresaid act and 
proceeding of the said masters, being unwarrantable and unpre- 
cedented. But it being proposed, for the more peaceable, and 
happy composure of those differences, that the sud masters 
should, in presence of the magistrates and town-council with 
the said ministers, convened in manner foresaid, pass from 
their said act as unwarrantable, and submit themselv?a fs^tk^y 
to the magistrates and town-council, and order the ftraaid 
laureation, as to time, place, and manner, as the conadl 
should think fit ; as also, to take up and withdraw thek ind 
protest, taken anent the electing a commisnioner to the As* 
sembly ; and that a committee of the townrcoundl niig^ be 
appointed for revising the laws of the college firescribed IQ 
them by the town>council, and for making such other laws, 
after the council's hearing of the said masters, as may be thou^ 
proper, to prevent the lil^e mistakes in tin^e con^iiig, for the 
weel and benefit of the college. And said masters heiog dl 
present, and particularly interrogated, if they agreed to the 
said proposals ; and they having each of them, for hiotfeK vd 
all of them together, declared their assent thereto % the aid 
Magistrates and Town-council, with the advice of tl\e laid 
ministers, declared their acceptance of the said prqponl'and 
agreement ; and that they would appoint a conmiittee with the 
first convenience, for the ends above express^. An4 they or- 
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daioed this act to be drawn up and extended upon the whole 
premises! and recorded in the books of the councilf relating to 
the college, atJiUuram rei tnemoriam.** 



No. II. 

List of the Principals and Profemrs of the Untoersity 
of Edinburgh^ from the year I7OO to 1759. Ex- 
tracted from the Roister of the Hondurable the 
7 awn- council of Edinburgh. 

Principals. 
William Carstares, 
AVttUam Wtshart, 
William Hamilton, 
James Smith, 
William Wishart, jun. 
John Goldiey 

George Mcldrum, Divinity, 
John Goodale, Hebrew, 
Robert Stewart, 
Charles Preston, Botany, 
Colin Drummond, 
Charles Erskine, Law, 
William Scott, Greek, 
William Law, Moral Philosophy, 



May 12. 1703. 
June 1. 17 16. 
February 16. 17SS. 
July 18. 17S8. 
November 10. 17S6. 
February 6. 1754. 



December 84. 170K 

November 6. 1702. 

October 22. 170S. 

May 8. 1706. 

October 24. 1707. 

November 7. 1707. 

June 16. 1708. 

July 1708. 
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Adtm Drommond, conjunct Professor of 

Anatomy with R. . lliot» JnVf B& ITMi 

William Hamilton, Divinity, August 17. 1T09. 

James Craig, Civil Law, October 18. 1710. 

George Treston, ) otany, January 1712, 

James Crauford, Chemistry, December 9. 1718. 

John M<GiIl, Anatomy, Q^ober 4. 1714. 

James Crauford, Hebrew, August 21. 1719. 
{N. B. This was the same Dr Crauford whq was 
first Professor of Chemistry.) 

Charles Mackie, Universal Civil History, August; 28. ^ I7l9p 

Alexander Monro, Anatomy, March 14* 1782/ 
Alexander Hayne, Scots Law, November 28. 1788i 
Charles Mackie, Universal Civil History 

and Antiquities, November S& 17tt. 

William Porterfield, Medicine August IS. 1724. 

Adam V. att. Humanity, August IQL VltL 

Colin M'Laurin, Mathematics, November S. 1715. 

Joseph Gibson, Midwifery, February 9. ItK. 

William Scott, jun. Moral P hilosophy, February 2S. IVtt. 

Colin Frummond, Greek, February 4. 17M«' 
Joh^ Stevenson, Logic and Metaphysics, February 2B. . 17M^ 

James Smithy Divinity, February 16, 1I$I2« 

William Dawson, Hebrew, July 26. 1732. 
Thomas Dundas, Ciyil Law, November IS. 1732. 

John Pringle, Moral Philosophy, February 2^L 1734> 

John Ker, Humanity, Qctober 2. 1784. 

William Kirkpatrick, l»ublic Law, November 27. 1754. 

George Abercromby, Public Law, December 17* 1735. 

John Erskine, Scots Law, July 13. ITIST. 

Patrick Gumming, Ecclesiastical History, December 7. 17S7. 

Charles Alston, Botany, March 3l. ITM^ 

Eobert Law, Gree^ J«Jy 26. i]^78ft 
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ert Smith, Midwiteiy, 


Decemb^ 14>« 17S9. 


ert Hunter, Greek, 




174L 


pge Stewart, Humanity, 


December 16. 


JL f Vl^ 


1 Stewart, Natural Fhuosophy, 


September 1. 


1742. 


tietn M<Kenzie, Civil Law, 


March 1. 


1745* 


lam Cleghora, Moral Philosophy, 


June 5« 


1745 


rew St Clair, the Theory and Prac 






:e of Medicine, 


February 9. 


1 f ZO. 


1 Rutherford, the Theory and Prac 






:e of Medicine, 


February 9- 


17915 


rew PUimmer, Medicine and Cbe« 




istry. 


February 9. 


1 |20. 


1 Innes, Medicine and Chemistry^ 


February 9. 




5rt Whytt, Medicine, 


August 26. 


17A't 


lew Stewart, Mathematics^ 


October 21. 


I7i.7 


» Robertson, Hebrew, 


June 26. 


1 / oi« 


i Gordon, Universal Historyy Greeks 




d Roman Antiquities, 


December 26. 
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at Hamilton, Divinity, 


February 6. 


1754. 


ander Monro, Anatomy, 


June 19 


1754. 


» Balfour, Moral Philosophy, 


August 98. 


1754. 


lam Wallace, Universal Historyy 


December 28. 


1754. 


Tt Dick, Civil Law, 


January 22. 


1755. 


iam Cullen, Chemistry, 


November 19. 


1756. 


nas Young, Midwiferyt 


February 18. 
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A 

Aberdeen, mode oT graduating therci i« 275. 

Adamson, John, Principal, i. 153» 823* 

Alcuinus founded the Palatine school, i. 

Alexandria, school of, encouraged by the Emperor, i. 9. 

Alston, Charles, Botany and Materia Medica, u. S2L 

Anatomy, causes which retarded its progress, ii. 145 ^ profes« 

sorship of, founded, 159- 
Aphthonius Progynmasmata, i. 89. 
Arabic included under Grammar, i. 25. 
Archery practised, i. 113 } encouraged, 292* 
Arithmetic, i. 31. 

Arts, seven liberal, i. 22 ; degrees in, 32 ; bachelor of, 41 ; 
licentiate or inceptor^ 42 ; master^ 43 ; doctorj 44* 

Assembly, General, consider the state of schools and coUq^es, 
i. 185 recommend th^ maintenance of universities to be 
increased, 195; correspondence between universities, 195 1 
every presbytery to maintain a bursar, 198 ; give directions 
about vbiting parish and other schools, 20S« 

Assessors to be chosen, i. 188 $ duty of, 1 88. 

Astronomy, 4 32. 
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B 

Bacon, Lord, i. 94. 

Balfour, Sir Andrew, i. 376. 

! James, Moral Philosophy, ii. 37^* 

Baiffie, Robert, i. 226, 249. 

Bayne, Alexander, Scxkish Law, ii. I9^f. 

Beza, i. 104. 

Black-stone lesson, i. 2S4w 
Bhir, Patrick, ii. 827. 

Robert, i. 225. 
Boyd, Robert, Principal, i. 144. 

Zacharias, i. 227. 
Bruce, Andrew, i. 286. 
Burnet, Thomas, i. dliS. 

Bursars to be maintained by presbyteries, i I9i. ' 

C 

Cajetan Card, i. 1I9« 

Calvin, i. 104. ■ . ■ , 

Campbell, George, Divinity, i. SS7; iL S. u.. 
Cant, Andrew, Principal, u 297. . • ' 

Carstares, William, Principal, ii. 27 ; minister of the city» 40 ^ 
intimate with Dr Pitcairn, 43 ; prevails on gov w r uun nt to 
encourage the universities, 44 j Moderator of Gencnl As* 
sembly, 46 j rqxiirs to London, 46 $ proposes m plan far 
the accommodation of Englishmen who €a^le to'tbe oni* 
Tersity, 47 } his death and character, 55. 
Chancellor of the University, L 46. 

. Vice, i. 47. 
Charles L visits Scotland, i. 179. 

Charlemagne learned grammar after he was thirty* ycm of 
age, i. 11. 

Cbarteris, Henry, Regent, i. 106 i Principal, lift* 
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Charteris, Henry, Professor o^ divlntj, L 1^. 
Chemistry, professorship of, ii. 122. 
Cheselden, iL 172. 

Cleghorn, William, Moral PUlosophy, u# S39. 

College repair to Linlithgow, on account of the I^agoe^ u 205. 

Collegium, origin of the word, i. 16. 

Colt, Adam, Regent, i. IQI. 

Colville, Ale:tander, i. 225- 

CoWille, William, Principal, i. 259, 275. 

Commissioners from universities assemUe^ i. 218, 28d 

Confession of Faith, u 95. 

Conventicles held in Edinburgh, i. S04>. 

Council, Prly^, order the oath of allegiaac6to ht talmby Am 

students and regetits, L 282 } adt of , in 169%^ S4^« 
Covenant, National, i. 95, 182, 187, 2S4^ 
Crawford, James, Chediistry, ii. 124>. 
Cromwell patronised the universities, u 867« 
Cullen, William, ii. 376 el seq. 
Gumming, John, Ecclesiastical History, ii« 25. 
■ 1 — Patrick, ditto, ii. 319. 
Cursus PAilosopAicuSf a — proposed, i. 237^ 550. 

D 

Dalzel, Ph)fessor Andrew^ i. 86. 
Damman, Sir Hadrian, Humanity, L 108, &^ 
Degrees, in arts, i. 32 i origin of, 41 1 manner of eonforing 
them, 134. 

I Medical, mode of conferring them prerioius to 1726, 

iu 210 V acc0unt of the mode sincei 217 ; adopted chitAf 
from Leyden, 217. 

Despauter, i. 65, 232. 

Dialectics, vide Logic 

Dickson, Alexander, Hebrew, L 255. 
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Dkkion» David, I Si7. 

Dissenters, English, plan to acticxnmndate them, iL 47, SS9 9L 

Divinity, Professor of, i. 102 ; to lectnre twice B-wedCt 177. 

— — — Hall, library of, ii. 92. 

Dort, Synod of, remarks on it, L 170. 

Douglas, Alexander, i. 316. 

I Robert, i. 195, 252, &c. 

— — William, L 227. 

Dress, i« 51* 

Drammond, Adam, Anatomy, iL 92, 164. 

■ Colin, iL 269. 

■ Provost George, iL 185, &c. 2IS* 

■ John, L ^. • 
, William, of Hawthomden, i. 179« 

Dtmdas, Lawrence, Hnmanity, L 321. 

Dunlop, Principal William, employed to negodals the pmitg 
of a grant to each of the universities, iL 8 ; fcoomi Ljflt 
for his trouble, 3. - , . / 

■ William, Divinity, ii. 137» 

E 

Educadon of youth has enjoyed the attention of all diflstiBd 
nations, i. 1 ^ committed to the ministers of idigioB» S | to 
the magi in Persia, 3 and to the priests in' Egypty 9. ' 

Elliot, Robert, Anatomy, iL 159, &c. 

English dissenters, {dan to accommodate them, ii« 47, 55, 9ir 

Erigene, John Scot, one of the first masters in the nniveAitf 
of Paris, L 11. 

Erskine, Charles, Regent, ii, 6 ^ Law of Nsttura ttidN^tei^ 

59, 65, 68. 

■ John, Scotbh Law, iL 317. 

I Dr John, ii SIS. . . 

Ethics taught, ii. 79. 
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F 

Paailtie$» three, i. 82 $ in the university of £dinbiirgh| 50. 

Facultyi meaning of the wof(}» i« Si. 

Fairiey, James, Regent, i. 178. 

Ferme, Charles, ditto, j. 105. 

Flinrantin, A. Amadeus, Hebrew, L 805. 

Fountainhairs decisions, i. 816* 

Fraserburgh, a college projected there, i. 105« 

G 

Geometry, i, 82. 

Gibson, Joseph, Midwifery, iu 254, 260« 
Goldie, John, Divinity, iL 288 ; chief cause of the secession, 
285. 

Goodale, John, Hebrew, ii. 18. 
Graduation, the first, u 102 % in IMO, S74. 
Grammar, what included under it^ i« 18, 22. 
Greek, the language of philosophy among the Romans, i. 7 ^ 
^ included under grammar, 24 ; progress of the study of it, 
25 ; professorship of, p ropo s ed, 825 ; appointed, ii« 7], 85b 
Gregory, David, Mathematics, i. 806, 818; iL 82. 
m^^mmmm JzitkCh pnmuSj L 298 } u. 84. 
Grotius, Hugo, his character, ii. 61; his treatise DeJare Belli 
acPacist 62. 

H 

Halkett, Dr, Medicine, L 808. 
HamHton, Robert, Divinity, iL 866* 

William, ditto, u. 98. 
Hebrew taught in the Fabtine school, L IS | itichidcd under 
grammar, 25 ; professorsh^ of, founded, 20Qi 
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Henderson, Alexanderi Rector, i. 191 $ modentor at Gfa^oMr 

in 1698, 191. 
Highpschoolj 1 63 % regulations concerning, iU lOBi 
History, natural, proposed to be taaghty fu 97i 
Hunter, Cosmographia, i. 91. 

■■ Robert, Greek, iL SSh 

Hutcheson, Francb, i. 298 ; ii« S40» 

I 

Infirmary, Royal, Edinburgh, ii. 186» 2 IS. 
Innes, John, Medicine, ii. 204, 212. 

James VL his charter, i. 71 s App. L vide 94 s ^ fMMif 

Scotland, 1S6 *, proposed to patronise tke cqU^h^ 1Mb 
Johnston, Ar. u 142* 
■ Dr Robert, a benefactor, i. 195. 

Jurisprudence, natural, ii. 60. 
■■ Roman, superior to Gnek, i. 7. 

K 

KeiU, John,ii.82. 

Keith, WiUiam, Divinity, L 276, 286. 
Ker, John, Humanity, ii, S96« 

King, William, Regent, i. IS.S* »^ 

• .. ■ * 

Latin ceased to be spoken at Rome, L 9 ; ftoman icrvioelt.if 
in, 10; European laws proinulgated in^ 11 % incVidri 1< 
der grammar, 22 ; plans for teachiqgi :2i7« t : .:.j.t':*.H 
Law, Robert, Moral Philosophy, ii# .8S1. ■ .,.fiu:.a 
— William, Philosophy, ii* 73, 84. * _ — 

Law, Canon, L 36. : .. .lusll 

- — Civil, or .R^^, i. 39 J ii. u i VnSm^'^^iigi' 

ed»115. 
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tftw, Scotisbi frofessordkip of, instituted, u. 19$. 

Laws, a professor of, projected, i. 107, 257. 

Laws for the university, i. 155 ; new modeUeds il* 86i SiC. 

Lawson, Jaines, L 6S» 74« 

Leighton, Robert, Principal, i. 262, 269. 

Library visited by college committee, ii« 85^ 

divinity4iall, ii. 92, 
liddel, Duncan, i. ll«2» 

Literature, oriental, staHe of, at the commenceme»)jt of eighteenth 
century, iL 13, 8tc. 

Littil, William, and Henry Nestor, to devise the order of teach- 
ing, i. 76. 

Logic, i. 29. 

Lombard, Peter, his book of sentences, i. S6. 
Luther, i. 103. 

M 

Mace, college, borrowed by the council, L 264» 

M<Ewen, James, opens a house for the accommodation of 

students, iu 94. 
M^Gill, John, Anatomy, ii. 165. 
Macky, Charles, Civil History, ii. 140. 
M<Laurin, Colin, Mathematics, ii. 221> &c. 
Mary, Queen, her charter, i. 74. 
Massie, Andrew, j. 815, 379; ii. 31. 
Mathematics, i. 2d8« 
Maxwell, John, Bishop, i. 171. 
Medical school, foondadon id, ii. 145. 
■ degrees, vide Degrees. • 

Medicine, i. 40. 

Meldrum, George, Eivinity, ii. 8, 10. 
Memorial of the Senatus AcademicuSf i. S45. 
Menzies, John, Divinity, i. S06. 
You II, D J> 
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Metaphysicsi Professor of^ L 177 ; account of the,'tattg(iti 8. 

75. 

Middleton, Alexander, i. 286. 

Minister of the city, his duties about the beguming of tk 

eighteenth century, ii 98. 
Monro, Dr Alexander, Principal, i. 809. 

■ Alexander, primus j Anatomy, iL 166 ; repured to 
London, 171 ; attended Cheseldeni 172; went to PnV| 
175 ; list of the number of students who attended him, 179 ; 
assisted by Provost Drummondi 184 ; his oiteoiogf 
published, 188. 

■ secunduSf Anatomy, ii. 869. 
Monteith, Alexander, proposes to procure dead bodies fior dii- 

section, ii. 149^ 

■ Robert, Regent, i. 172. 

Moore, Dr James, i. 86. 

ATorison, Alexander, Rector, i. 168. 

Tr, i. 372. 

• Robert, ii. 826. 

Mundinus the first who publicly, in Europe, dissected m hnnai 

body, il 147. 
Music, i. S2. 

N 

Napier, Lord, i 152. 

Nations, origin of, i. 18 ; the number difiierenty 19 ; gencnDf 

four, 20. 

Natural History proposed to be taught, iL 57. 

■ Philosophy, ii. 80. 
Newton, Adam, Humanity, L 108. 

O 

Officers of the university, i. 57. 
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Orator Academicus proposed, i. 34S. 

Oriental literature, st^te of, at the beginning of eighteenth 

century, ii. 13, 
Otto, Julius Conradus^ Hebrew, i. 2Q0. 

P 

Palatine school founded, I 12 i Hebrew taught in, 13. 
Parens, David, i. 213. 
Paris, vide University. 

Patrons and Professors dispute, ii. 15^ reconciled, 135. 

Philosopkicus cursuSf a — proposed, i. 237, 350. 

Philosophy not rewarded by the st^te an^ong the Greeks or 

Romans, i. 5. 
^ natural, ii. 80. 

Physicians^ college of, i. 865, 375. 
Physics, derived from £gypt> i. 5. 

Pitcaim, Dr Archibald, Medicine, i. 308, 371 j intimate with 
Principal Carstares, ii. 43 ; his death, 126 account of him, 
127, 148. 

Plague in Edinburgh, i. 93 ; appears again, 12Q \ and again, 
204. 

Plummer, Andrew, Medicme, ii. 204, Sl2, 215. 

Porterfield, William, ditto, ii. 199. 
Presbyterians persecuted, i. 295. 
Presbyteries to maintain bursars, i. 198. 
Preston, Charles, Botany, ii. 40. 
■ George, ditto, il 119. 

Principal, i. 49. 
Sub, i. 49. 

Pringle, Sir John, Moral Philosophy, ii. 286. 
Printers to print no papers without affixing their names, iv 
69. 

Privileges of universitiesj i. 55. 
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Professors dispute with Patrons^ ii. 15% rocoadledf iSf* 
Protestants, foreigni great connexioii between thtflaand Sb|U 

land, i. 199. 
Provost, Lord, declares himself Rector^ L 978. 
Psalmody, Scotish, i. 224. 

Pufi'endorff, Samuel, his elements of um?ersal juruprudencei 

ii. 63. 

R 

Raban, one of the first masters in the univrnky of Vm, u 
U. 

Rabin, Paulus Stialitt, i. 281 

Ramsay, Andrew, Divinity, i. 141, 233 ; R|pctor,'2W. 
• Sir Andrew, i. 299. 

Ramus, Peter, i. 87 ; his dialectics, 88. 
Rebellion in 1715, ii. 135; in 1745j its effects on thema- 
versity, 84«4. 

Rector, i. 47 -, to be chosenj 188 ; duty of, 186 1 pvopowd to 

be chosen, 341. 
Regents, precedence of, i. 167. 

Regulations for the university, i* 155 ; new modelled, iL S6, 
&c. 

Reid, James, Regent, i. 130, 150. 

Religion of the Greeks and Romans never reduced to a system, 
i. 4. 

Restoration, state of the university at the, i. 270, &c. 
Rhetoric taught before Logic, i. 27. 
Riots in the college, i. 338. 
Robertson, George, Regent, i. 116. 

James, Hebrew, ii. 360. 
Rollock, Hercules, his poems published, i« 118. 
' Robert, Regent, i. 74, 77 ; his course, 82 ; Princq^, 

97 ; bis works^ 104 ; salary increasedi I12| desthi 116. 
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Rules for teaching in the univet&y, il 70« 
Rule, Alexander, Hebrew, i. S2S 5 ii, 11.. 
«— — Gilbert, Principal, i. 319 ; a warm defender of the re^ 

Tolution settlement, ii 9» 
Rutherford, John, Medicine, ii. 204, ^l8. 
. Samuel, i. 247 • 

S 

Sacroboscus, John, De Sphasro, i. 91, 182. 

St Clair, Andrew, Medicine, ii. SO^, 218. 

Sands, Patrick, Regent, i. 106 ; Principal, 141. 

School, High, i. 63 ; regulations concerning, ii. 102. 

■ Medical,'foundation of, ii. 145. 

Scott, Williaoa, publishes an abridgment of Grotius' treatise^ 

il. 65 ; Greek, 72 j Moral Philosophy, 267. 
Fcrimger, Alexander, Regent, i. 101. 
Secession, Professor Goklie chief cause of the, ii. 2S5* 
Selden, John, his work De Jurey &c* ii. 62. 
Seminaries of instruction first opened to procure a comfortable 

subsistence, i. 6. 
Service-Book introduced, i. 184. 
Sharp, John, Divinity, i. 174. 

Sibbald, Sir Robert, Medicine, i. 308 ; extracts from his life, 
362 ; proposes to teach Natural History and Medicine, ii« 
67. 

Simson, Professor John, his case agitated in the Senatus 
jlcademicusj ii. 263 ; minutes of council in regard to this^ 
265. 

Smith, Robert, Midwifery, ii. 830. 

Stevenson, Andrew, Regent, resists Charles' measures, i. 183. 
— John, Logic and Metaphysics, ii. 269. 
Stewart, John, Natural Philosophy, ii. 836. « 
Stewart, Matthew, Mathematics, ia. S57. 
— Roberti Regent, ii. 32, 
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Strachanj John. Divinity, u 308^ • 

Strang, John, i. 224. 

Stuart, George, Humanity, ii. 3SS. 

Students attend church in a body, L 112, 179; deaertioa of, 

122 ; application to prevent this, 122, 124. 
Surgeons' petition to Town-council, iL 1 55- 
Sutherland, James, Botany, i. 273. 
Sydserf, Thomas, Bishop, i. 171. 
Syriac included under Grammar, i. 25. 

Talxus, Rhetoric of, i. 88. 

Teaching, rules for, ii. 70. 

Theology, manner in which it was studied, i. 33. 

Theses, first account of them, i. 1S8. 

Tran, John, i. 286. 

Trial, comparative, manner of conducting it in 1700| ii. 3, && 

y 

Union, its effect upon the universities, &c. ii. 4S. 

Universities, Scotish, imitated that of Paris, i. 15; cdrrespon* 
dence between, recommended, ld5 ; receive a gift ftoa 
King William, Ii. 2. 

University, origin ofthe woid, i. 15, 

- of Edinburgh, foundation of, i. 58, &c. ; regulations 
for the, 155 ; new modelled, ii. 36> &c. y address het Ma- 
jesty, 45 I rules for teaching in the, 70. 

■ Paris, account of, i. 12. 

Ursin, Zachary, i. 213. 

V 

Visitation by the Magistrates, i. IH; ii. 17, 101. 
~ royal, ordered, i. 298, 310. 
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Visitors appointed for the niuversitiesy L 209, 239. 
Vossius^ G. J. L 233. 

W 

Webster, Alexanderi inducted into Edbbnrghi Instead oi- 

Principal Wishart, il 308. 
Whytt, Robert, Medicine, ii. 345. 
William, King, gift of, to the oniversities, iL 2. 
Wishart, William, primus. Principal, ii. 137. 
■■ — secundus^ ditto, iL 305. 

Wood, John, i. 306. 

Y 

Young, Alexander, Bishop, i. 299. 
— - — Andrew, Mathematics, L 150. 
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